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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The reception given to the first volume of Winter's 
Tales has encouraged the publishers to offer another 
collection of twelve stories. Some of the contri¬ 
butors have established reputations, some are be¬ 
coming increasingly well known, and others are at 
the beginning of their career. 

As in Winter's Tales 1 , the contents vary con¬ 
siderably in theme and treatment, and although the 
publishers are not naive enough to expect that every 
reader will like every one of the stories, they believe 
that all of them will be found stimulating and some 
of them surprising. 
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Some Demon’s Mistress 


JOHN BAYLEY 


‘Shan’t be a moment, dear,’ he said. He got 
down into the shallow ditch and paused. It was 
dry underfoot, felt dry at least, and he had his back 
to the road. The car was silent behind him, and 
she was silent inside the car. Their combined road- 
bound presence waited without feeling. He waited 
too for a moment, and then wanted very much to 
get farther away from them. So he pushed his 
way up the far side of the ditch, the dry brambles 
rasping his trousers, and over into the wood, 
brushing a few steps down a slope among dry, dark 
orange leaves. 

He took a deep breath, relaxed, and felt better. 
In fact he felt comfortable. As one should feel 
after a good Sunday lunch with a pint of beer, and 
afterwards a chat by the fireside, glancing at the 
paper if you liked. Ron and Hazel had the right 
ideas there and always did you well. It was nice to 


see them, nice to drive away again. But . 


He stood listening to his 
brown twill columns of his 


body, watching the 
legs, that ended so 


satisfactorily in suede brogues and curly brown 
beech leaves. Nothing wrong there. With his 
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back rigorously turned to the car, he could feel 
himself existing properly again. He could feel a 
cigarette giving an agreeable tang to the taste of 
gin and vermouth, then the meat, and sprouts . . . 
Queen’s pudding, and the sound of their tyres on 
the Dawsons’ drive. Then — well, there it all was, 
and moving tranquilly on to the next day, the next 
dinner. It was all in order now he was alone. He 
could feel himself in his feet, dry among the leaves, 
in his belly, in the movement of his vest against his 
skin. His body, he himself — Bryan Pritchett. 

Yes. But only here in the wood was he him¬ 
self. The wood was like his house, his office, his 
clothes and car. Like his golf, like himself. Like 
those things used to be. He flexed his ankles a 
little, remembering the round he had played yester¬ 
day afternoon, his normal Saturday 18 holes — he 
had turned in a presentable 79. He remembered 
the pleasure with which he had seen his last 
approach shot, chopped just the right amount, 
bounce, recover and run nimble and silent up the 
18th green. He had holed it for one under bogey. 

The wood he was in knew all about golf. Passive 
and indulgent it identified itself with everything 
that belonged to him. If it was nature, then nature 
was his. The silver birches, the clean fallen leaves, 
like little ornaments of slivered horn, the moss 
and toadstools, and the winter undergrowth farther 
down the slope — all were properties of the same 
world, and this world existed while he stood here. 
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That was why he waited, without even unfastening 
his buttons. 

For he hadn’t actually needed to stop. No. It 

was just that this was his first opportunity, since 

last night, to escape from Stella’s company. 

Normally he existed in that company ; she was a 

part of the life which was draining back into him 

here. Stella, of course, was like the golf, the beech 

leaves, the office, the Sunday dinner. Of course. 

But since last night she had ceased to be. She was 

outside, she was elsewhere. And she had taken his 

possessions with her. Taken himself. How could 

one be removed in this way by something one had ? 

Aghast at the unfairness of the situation, he ground 

his heels into the leaves. No wonder he had felt 

in the car that he must stop somehow, and get out, 
and get back. 

Suddenly the car blew its horn. He jumped, for 

he was not really so far from the road. Boo . . . 

Boo. The flat querulous summons stopped without 

an echo. It hit him but seemed to sound no farther 

into the wood. He remained standing still, looking 

at the trees. Behind their spindly tangle the sky 

g owed pink. It must be getting quite late. But 

she and the car could wait for him ; he would not 

go yet. In silence he must contemplate his ebbin ff 
existence a moment longer. 6 

The fact was he had had a shock. The evening 

before he had discovered that his wife Stella had 
become a demon’s mistress. 
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Booooo. Booooo. 

It had been his car, this creature calling at his 
back, nudging him with its contemptuous hoot. A 
spasm of anger went over him and made him half 
turn round, so that he could see the smooth outline 
of the hood. And at that moment, the engine 
sprang into life and accelerated to a clumsy roar, 
a noise that it never made with him. The hood 
gave a jerk, and then the mad engine faltered and 
died away. But already he had rushed through the 
leaves, negotiated the ditch, and reached the side 
of the car. He could see Stella watching him 
through the glass. 

‘ Darling, what on earth have you been doing ?’ 

‘Just the usual thing.’ 

‘But you were ages. Are you all right ?’ 

He looked at her briefly. Was there solicitude 
or impertinence in her raised eyebrows ? Perhaps 
demons did not . . . He fumbled with the dash¬ 
board. 

‘Why did you try to start her up ?’ he asked 
crossly. 

‘ I didn’t try — I did start her up. I was getting 
bored.’ 

‘You were racing the engine. It doesn’t do it 
any good, you know.’ 

‘Well, I’d sounded the horn. I couldn’t think 
what you were doing.’ She snuggled deeper into 
her coat. ‘Anyway, let’s get on.’ 

He drove home, feeling himself peeled off and 
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left behind with every revolution of the tyres on 
the wet black road. 


Yes, Stella had become a demon’s mistress. 

Or rather some demon’s mistress. It had been 
very explicit. And in inverted commas. 

He left his chair and went out into the hall 
again, his fingers itching to be at the hiding-place 

of the diary. It must be a quotation of some sort_ 

he must try and check up on it. But there was 
plenty of time : it was comforting to feel that he 
had a great deal of time. The evening before, 
when he had made the discovery, sheer bewilder¬ 
ment and the providential presence of the Baxters 
had kept him quiet. All night he had been on the 

as morning came the 
fuiy of his desire to find out what she was doing 

had gradually left him. Now he felt he was safe*! 
ark and spacious, a new continent waited before 
im and like an explorer he could afford to linger 
awhile in leisurely and methodical preparation 

And so he made himself go back to his chair. 
He put another log on the fire and picked up the 

„olf [ nd ' HlS 6yes slid over the article on 
? ’ “ , ; beca me aware of himself momentarily 
as he had done in the wood, but then he turned to 

he book page. Quotations. Stella read a lot He 

looked warily round the room for her two fibra^ 

th \ Th WaS ° ne ’ on the arm of the sofa • 
other must be upstairs. Before he could stop 
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himself he was out in the hall again. There was a 
cheerful sound of bubbling and sizzling from the 
kitchen. Humming to herself, Stella came out with 
knives and forks in her hands, gave him a glance as 
she laid them in the dining space, and said, ‘How 
about a drink for me ?’ 

‘I’ll get you one,’ he said, and went back to his 
chair. 

In the night he had been able to think of nothing 
but who the demon might be. Now it seemed 
more important to familiarize himself with the 
country where it lived. He saw how difficult it 
would be to separate Stella from the house and 
from her diary. They lived most of the day by 
themselves and there was hardly a moment when 
he could hope to catch the house alone. Could he 
look at the diary again with Stella there ? 

Finding the thing had been the merest chance. 
The Baxters were coming to supper and he had 
gone upstairs to wash and to change his shirt. He 
thought he would wear a scarf with the clean shirt 
instead of a tie, but his striped scarf wasn’t in the 
handkerchief drawer where it should have been. 
Stella wore it sometimes and he had often retrieved 
it from her wardrobe. There it was, sure enough, 
among gloves and stockings and bits of things in 
tissue paper. He pulled it out and slammed the 
drawer back in a hurry because at that moment he 
heard steps on the gravel outside and the mutter of a 
last-minute conjugal dialogue between the Baxters 
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before they became guests. As the drawer banged 
there was a faint thud behind it, like an echo. 
Knotting his scarf, he wondered with exasperation 
whether the back of the drawer had come off. He 
pulled it open again — pulled it right out. There 
seemed nothing wrong. Then he saw on the out¬ 
side end of the drawer a pattern of white marks 
arranged like the corners of the Union Jack. He 
frowned at them for a moment, holding the full 
drawer in his hand. Then he plunged his arm up 
to the shoulder in the cave where the drawer had 
been and felt about blindly. He could feel nothin* 

but the wall. The Baxters rang the front-door 
bell. 


He laid the drawer on the bed and pulled the 
wardrobe away from the wall. Mice might have 
got behind the skirting-board, but the house was so 

“ e ™/ „ ; • H r ! felt ann °y ed - It must be some mess 
of Stella s. Then he saw, in the gap he had made, 

“ green book, smail and thick. A notebook. Ashe 

pulled the wardrobe farther away it fell out on its 
side on the carpet. 

‘Bryan, they’re here. Let them in.’ 
back H a a t f ol SeCOnd ; ^ jUSt chan S in g>’ he shouted 

Fnk adhesive plaster hung from /limpty like 
feelers But their sticky side was glazed and 
greyish : use had enfeebled their adhesive power 
nd when he had slammed the drawer th e P book- 
had been dislodged from its hiding-pW 
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‘Bryan /’ yelled Stella. ‘For heaven’s sake ! ’ 

He did not reply. She paused a moment at the 
foot of the stairs and hailed him again. He heard 
her say ‘ Damn ! ’ under her breath as she crossed 
the hall, and knew she was unfastening her apron 
behind her with irritated fingers. Then the front 
door opened and three voices burst like an orchestra 
into high happy sound. He turned to the book. 

At first the pages were blank, then Stella’s writ¬ 
ing began. He had never seen so much of it before. 
Though cramped by the little pages it was not 
dense : there were gaps, sometimes broken by a 
single sentence $ two exclamation marks filled a 
line 5 one word balanced itself below a paragraph 
like a drop of liquid. There were many dots. 

After its first allegro the social orchestra below 
had reached a slower movement. He heard Stella 
at the drawing-room door say, ‘ I can’t think what’s 
happened to Bryan’ — and Tim Baxter reply with 
a large laugh, ‘Sleeping off his round no doubt. I 
hear your husband was playing great golf this 
afternoon, Stella, — great golf.’ 

He could feel the blood beating in his ears and 
behind his eyes. He was drowning in it and trying 
to read as he drowned. He turned the pages and 
the writing swam at last into focus. 

Afterwards we were silent for a long time , a 
marvellous silence. Then he began to talk , very 
softly and continuously. His voice was like some 
strange creature flitting about the room. I could 
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hear the traffic outside. I was cold but I couldn't 
move. I watched his eye , that was like a flame , — 
his ear. I thought , I have become a demon's mistress. 
‘ Some Demon's Mistress' ! ! 


The writing ended there. 

‘ Bryan, darling ! Where are you ? ’ 

He heard her feet on the stairs. There was just 
time to reach his dressing-room and put the book 
in his own drawer, under the handkerchiefs. 

At dinner he avoided Stella’s eye but he listened 
to every word she spoke with painful concentration, 
as if those words might suddenly and casually 
emerge, mingled with the rest of what she was 

saying as she sat with her elbows on the table and 
her head turned to Dafne Baxter. 


‘I have become a demon’s mistress.’ 

He had no appetite. Excitement rose in his 
gorge and he swallowed cider thirstily to keep it 
down The words seemed to flicker round the room 
with the vitality of something totally and devilishly 
foreign dimming the tranquil bars of the electric 
fire and making the winter narcissus on the dining¬ 
room table look as lifeless as wax. g 

started^*"the 6 ^ ^ ^ Stella had 

man . washing-up he went upstairs and 

managed to put the diary back in its place. He had 

trouble m making the worn adhesive stick property 

He wondered anxiously if he dared renew it or 

whether he had best leave it for Stella • al A ’ 

was feeling a sense of shar A 11 ' dy he 
ng ense of shared proprietorship in the 
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diary. And he was already looking forward to the 
gluttonous moment at which he would be able to 
look at it again. 

That moment did not come on Sunday evening. 
He was not altogether sorry. He wanted the diary 
to grow. How it was going to grow he couldn’t 
imagine — perhaps it grew of itself in its dark 
hole, like cress on blotting-paper — but the hope 
that it would grow was the animating principle of 
his new existence. In the office on Monday he 
wondered how he could get Stella out of the house 
for long enough to ensure him a quiet read. He 
must plan the next week-end with great care. No 
golf, for one thing. He would skip his usual round, 
and perhaps Stella would go out to see a friend or 
do some shopping. On second thoughts it might be 
better to set out for golf in the usual way, and then 
nip home by the short-cut from the 7th green. 
He could ask her if she were going shopping to 
collect his trousers from the cleaners. He could 
take the trousers one morning on the way to the 
train — could he get them into his despatch- 
case. . . ? 

He sat thinking about Stella in her new and 
amazing r61e. Stella ! It racked him with sad, 
schoolboy envy. He had married her three years 
before in a mood of generosity, for after all she was 
the local plain girl, with an intelligence which — 
one was given to understand — might have gone 
into teaching or designing, but which was instead 
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offered by her rather pushful parents as a social 
asset : they had no money. He had enjoyed sur¬ 
prising everybody by doing the nice and dis¬ 
interested thing. No one had expected him to 
marry her, but he had ; and so it was thought that 
he must be in love with her, which he hadn’t been 
exactly, but he was flattered by being felt to be. 
Having done this obviously nice thing for Stella, he 
had never had to bother about her very much since. 
She had followed him loyally, like a junior at school 
whose interest in the pursuits of his elders is un¬ 
questioned. He had attempted to teach her golf 
but she was so hopeless that they gave it up by 
mutual consent ; still, she often walked round with 

him or came down to meet him at the Club. And 
all the time . . . 

No not all the time. He couldn’t believe it. 
But there were no dates in the diary. When had 
U begun ? It was no good asking himself that, 
because between nine in the morning and six at 
night Stella might be anywhere. Shf might, for 
xamp e, ta e the next tram to town after the 8 50 
and get back just before him in the evening She 

ZLZ “T “ ■““» - p—.. 1S 

UX " rl ” , ™ n ? » 

,, h ‘ m “ ,h * th.t evening 

;j f zr“r t ,h c *"- *" h * 
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Hullo, darling,’ she said, as he got off the train, 
‘had a good day ?’ 


‘Not too bad really.’ 

This was their usual question and response. He 
wondered now how the words would sound in her 


diary. As she put her arm through his and they 
went up the steps out of the station he had an 
absurd feeling of being kindly treated. His new 
body held itself warily against her arm $ his new 
consciousness, unsagging, even undemanding the 
drink, supper and TV of its evening routine, was 
instead poised alertly to the hidden flame of hers. 

His excitement mounted as the week went by. 
He wanted to ring up the house continually, and on 
Wednesday afternoon he could no longer restrain 
himself. She was there : she had run in from the 


garden. He told her he might be late home. On 
Friday afternoon he tried again, and she was not 
there. He listened to the telephone ringing in the 
empty house until his secretary came in and he put 
down the receiver. He had a panic urge to spoil 
everything, to rush home and find her at all costs, 


even to get hold of a private detective. He was 
cold with fear. Had she gone away and left him ? 
But no, it was not possible. She could not suspect 
that he knew ; there was no reason for her to take 


the initiative. By remaining silent he held the 
whip hand, and it was for him to act — when he 


wished — not her. The thought of his ascendancy 
calmed him. Where she was now did not matter 
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— he could soon know. He could observe her 
to-night, and to-morrow, like a secret pleasure 
sharpened by waiting, would come the opportunity 
to find out. 


On the way home that evening he considered 
various ways in which he might ask Stella casually 
what she had been doing. He was exultant at the 
thought of perhaps learning something from her 
own mouth. His earlier fears had left him. From 
behind his evening paper he looked round with dis¬ 
dain at the other occupants of the carriage, one of 
whom was asleep, his mouth open and his bowler 
hat tipped forward over his eyes. A man called 
Smythe, whom he often met and exchanged words 
with on the daily journey, sat opposite, sucking a 
cold pipe and gazing vacantly at the wet darkness 
of the carriage window. What would they say if 
they knew—? Bryan wondered, and felt in himself 

the demonic power of the interloper who could 
trouble all their peace. 


While Stella was cooking the dinner he walked 
about the kitchen with a glass of sherry. She had 
hers bes ,de her, near the stove. She stood turning 
the fish in the pan and taking an occasional sip 
He was sure he knew what she was thinking of 

Itlilled , n ° Wled f gaVC 111111 3 of superiority! 
It filled him with a kind of tenderness, too, as if 

he were a god who knew all her secret longings. A 

go was one up on a demon, wasn’t he ? Demonic 

power, god-like tenderness - he was beginning to 
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like seeing himself in these phrases, and as he 
strolled up and down the kitchen with his unwanted 
drink in one hand and an unsmoked cigarette in 
the other, he contemplated the lack of suspicion 
which made Stella’s demon, for all its power and 
mystery, inferior to himself. He was like an 
insect, hanging motionless above some cleft in the 
jungle where the creature lay at ease, its skin 
indolently twitching, its eyes alert. But it was not 
yet aware of his scrutiny, and neither was its 
prey. 

‘ You didn’t collect those trousers by any chance ?’ 
he asked. He was going to say ‘this afternoon’, 
but he checked himself in time. 

‘ I didn’t know there were any. 

‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter — I thought I’d told you 
I’d taken them.’ 

‘To the quick place or Mullins ?’ 

‘The quick place.’ 

‘I might have got them if I’d known. I was 
down there this afternoon.’ 

He turned half round to hide any look there 
might be on his face. ‘Never mind, to-morrow will 
do.’ He paused. ‘See anyone in town ?’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘Just Hazel. She called for me 
and I had a cup of tea with her on the way home.’ 

His only anxiety on the following afternoon 
was that Stella might decide to come with him. 
After lunch he said quickly, ‘I’d better push off 
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right away. Tim said he’d be starting early, and 
I’d like to mark a card with him.’ 

‘Shall I come too ?’ 

‘Just as you like, dear ... or I’ll drop you off 

in town if you’d rather.’ He felt this to be clumsy, 

unworthy of a demon’s adversary, but it couldn’t 
be helped. 

‘ Yes, that might be an idea,’ Stella said judicially. 
‘I might collect your trousers.’ 

Damn those trousers, they were cropping up too 
often. 

He went and put on his golf shoes and a long- 

sleeved pullover. His hands were trembling 

s hghtly. When he came down again she had not 
moved. 


‘ Well, come on if you’re coming,’ he said. 

She stretched and yawned. ‘I think I’ll walk 
down perhaps, darling. A bit later.’ 

‘Oh, all right.’ He stood irresolutely by the 
door. ‘Well, see you tea-time.’ 

It had rained hard in the morning, and there 
was not much doing at the club. He had the first 
tee to himself. He drove three balls one after the 
other and sliced them badly. Then he took an 
iron out of the bag and wandered off obliquely 

roTdVd • C ° UrSe u The gard6nS ° f the houses ‘he 

°ad ad 3“n‘ng theirs edged the 7th hole, and here 

r s t he t r, rr eace ’ he piayed severai ^ 

up the deserted fairway. When it was still only 
enty to three he could not wait any longer. If 
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Stella were still there he would say he had had a 
sneezing fit and come home for a handkerchief. He 
opened the front door noisily, ran upstairs and got 
out a handkerchief, and then shouted ‘ Stella ! ’ 
There was no reply. She had gone out. 

He stood listening to the stillness of the house. 
He was seldom alone in it, and it did not seem 
responsive to his presence. Its suspended detail — 
the tap dripping in the kitchen, Stella’s book open 
on the chair arm and her duffle coat sprawled 
crookedly on the sofa (she must have gone out in 
her mac) — might have been waiting for anybody. 
Even for the demon. 

For the first time his sense of superiority over 
the unsuspecting couple wavered. The house felt 
as if they were watching him find out about 
them. . . . 

A gust of rage put new heart into him. What 
was his enemy but another man ? — a scheming, 
filthy, faceless man ! He rushed into the bedroom 
and pulled out the drawer almost as violently as he 
had done a week ago. But this time the supports 
held, the book lay snug and flat like a spider in a 
tape web — and yes, three of the tapes were fresh 
and pink and hard to peel off. They had been 
renewed. 

At once he scrabbled over the leaves to the end 
of the writing. Below the last line he was met by 
the same three words. Nothing had been added. 

Blank with disappointment he dropped into a 
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chair and turned back to where the diary began. 
The thrill of suspense was over, but he set himself 
to read calmly. He had plenty of time now. 

I turned off Brompton Road and the traffic noises 
stopped. The result of that was that I could hear 
my heart thudding away — my heart and my heels ! 
I almost took to them , hut I managed to walk on , 
reading the numbers. Each house looked so impossible 
for him to be in — all in dark-red brick , quiet and 
stagnant. 87 was as bad as the others — worse if 
anything. I rang the bell , and as I waited I saw a 
geranium hanging in a wire basket — its pot had got 
turned upside down and the flower stuck out down¬ 
ward like a scarlet tongue. This cheered me up 
somehow. It made me think , something is here. 

And then he opened the door ! 

Bryan felt his own heart thumping in his chest. 
He wiped his hands on the handkerchief he had 
just collected, got up and went to the window, and 
returned to his chair. His eyes seized the print 

again — in a different place he soon realized — but 
he read on. 

I said, did he really like the stories ? He said yes. 
Then, without effort, he was silent, staring at me and 
holding his glass in both hands. I took a sip at mine 
I was nervous and looked into the wine. When / 
looked up his face was there. / don’t know where 
the glass went. I didn't hear it fall. 

My foot held by his on the carpet. . . . I could 

feel my foot like a bird in a trap. 
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Then my foot was quiet. 

When he had finished Bryan lay face downwards 
on the bed. As his misery exhausted itself he 
wondered if he could record it, and if he could 
write about such things as Stella did. Their un¬ 
familiarity made the idea seem feasible. Perhaps 
he too could keep a diary in a secret place. He 
might call it : Diary of how I feel about my Wife’s 
Diary. It would not be so exciting as hers. He lay 
for a while, sniffing and thinking, feeling the wet 
counterpane under his eyelid, while hope and enter¬ 
prise gradually re-established themselves in his heart. 

Suddenly he remembered the time and jumped 
up. It was past four — Stella would be back soon. 

in its hiding- 
quickly out of the house and down the road to the 
links. He retrieved his iron, put down four balls, 
and hit four perfect shots in quick succession. 
Every one of them reached the 8th green. 

Twice in the next week he went down Brompton 
Road during the lunch hour, and tried to identify 
the street in which the demon lived. But it was 
hopeless. There were too many possibilities, and 
though he walked past many houses that fitted 
with the diary’s description there was no dangling 
geranium at a No. 87. That touch had impressed 
him with the realness of something that lived 
round here, and as he reconnoitred the quiet 
mansions and gardens details of his own came to 
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underline what this place now meant for him — an 
old lady who seemed to watch him from a window, 
and a cat, evidently blind, that groped its way 
along the area railings. 

He did not ring up Stella any more. But on 
Wednesday he had an unexpected stroke of luck. 
At breakfast she said she was taking a friend’s child 
to the dentist that afternoon — the friend had ’flu. 
The appointment was at 2.50 : it was easy to find 
that out without appearing to be more than re¬ 
ceptive. The chance was too good to be missed ; 
he would not have to wait till Saturday after all. 
Instead of leaving his car at the station he drove up 
to town ; he told his senior partner and secretary 
he would be late back from lunch, and then drove 
home as fast as he dared. He parked the car in the 
road behind the house, and at twenty to three had 
the diary out of its hiding-place. 

His luck still held. There was a new entry. 

I saw him again to-day. Afterwards, for the first 
time, we spoke of B. I did, rather. Poor B, he won't 
ever know or have to understand. Could he ? 

We laugh because I am always cold, and when 
I shivered {not all cold /) he suddenly reached up and 
tugged at the curtains so that they fell down on us — 

™ re the window. Then he wrapped me 

in them. 

Yards of red dusty rep. It was a strange feeling ! 

Like being caressed all over by some creature with 
small scales. . . . 
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To-day ? That must have been Monday or 
Tuesday, perhaps while he had been patrolling the 
Brompton Road. He might have seen the window 
where the curtains hung, or used to hang. But 
that B must be him, Bryan, and the glow of thus 
making his entry compensated even for the meagre¬ 
ness of what was written about him. He realized 
how much he had resented not being mentioned 
before, and he drove back to London with more 
sense of his own identity than he had felt at any 
time since finding the diary. 

‘ There was quite a good short story in the paper 
to-night,’ he said as they were going to bed. 
* Didn’t you once go in for that sort of thing, 
darling ? Why not have a stab at it again ?’ 

‘ I do try occasionally still. They’re so difficult 
to finish.’ 

‘ You should stick to it,’ he teased her. ‘ Don’t 
say you haven’t got plenty of time. Might make a 
bit of money for the old firm.’ 

‘Well, I’ll show you some of my efforts some 
time, darling.’ 

‘ Will you really ? ’ 

Stella looked surprised and touched by his 
ardour. ‘Of course,’ she said. 

‘ Oh Stella — ’ The temptation to tell her what 
he knew was almost too much for him. ‘ You see — * 
he ground out his cigarette in the ash-tray beside 
the bed. But he could not bring his purposeful 
existence to this sudden end. He reached out and 
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gave her a small communicative pat. How differ¬ 
ent from the touch of a demon. He longed to be 
able to talk to her very softly and continuously. 
‘Stella ?’ 

It was no good. Her eyes showed the blankness 
she felt at finding herself embarrassed at this 
abstracted bed-time. 

‘Shall I douse the glim ?’ 

‘O.K., darling.’ 

He subsided on to his pillow, but in a moment 
moved over to touch her again. 


On Saturday there was nothing, and the next 
week passed without any chance of seeing the 
diary. When Saturday came Tim Baxter really did 
ask him for a round, and he suggested Stella should 
come along. She was quite willing. At the 7th he 
was still trying to think of a reason for leaving 
them : there seemed nothing for it but the hand¬ 
kerchief excuse. But he knew that Stella would at 
once have offered to go herself, and in any case she 
would have given him her own or Tim would have 
lent him his. He must think of some absolutely 

non-transferable article. 


Shoes ! — of course. He at once began to limp 

took one shoe off, peered into it, and said, ‘ Blast ' 
I ve got a nail.’ 

‘Stick your putter inside and I’ll give it a bash ’ 
su ggested Tim. ’ 


They tried this, but with no success. 
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‘I’ll cut off home and change them,’ he said. 
‘It won’t take me a minute from here.’ 

‘ I’ll go if it’s as bad as that,’ said Stella. ‘Which 
pair shall I bring ?’ 

‘No, no, — you and Tim carry on.’ He hobbled 
off before they could say any more. 

To-day he gave it to me. My wrist. B ? No. 
No. No. No. 

It gave him plenty to think about as he ran 
back to the course in another pair of shoes. 

Then he began to take chances. On Monday 
night, as Stella was cooking dinner, he said he felt 
like a bath and locked himself in with the diary. 
Nothing. But when he repeated the device on 
Tuesday a slip of paper fell from between the 
pages. It was torn from the flap of an envelope, 
and on it was a barely legible scribble. 

Box 2010. Thursday. About 3. 

In the bathroom steam he held the fragment up 
to his eyes and peered. It was done with a ball¬ 
point pen, in a kind of script, and he was sure 
Stella had not written it. Almost sure. The diary 
was written with the Swan pen he had given her 
on her birthday. He peered again. Stella’s writ¬ 
ing could vary a lot, but no, this was not her 
writing. 

He lay awake all night. At lunch-time next day 
he investigated all the telephone-boxes near the 
Brompton Road, beginning at South Kensington 
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station. None of them was 2010. But one of them, 
in a cluster of three, was 2910. 

The coincidence seemed remarkable. He must 

examine the second figure of the scrawl more 
closely. 

But that evening the fragment of paper was gone. 

The next day he was cheerful and collected. 

Though he hadn t slept he felt unusually well. At 

breakfast Stella said she might come up to town 

later in the day to do some shopping and see an 

old school-friend. Should they meet on the 6.5 

and come home together ? He agreed. At the 

office he dealt with his business effectively, and at 

half-past two he was in the post-office which lay 

obliquely across the road from the telephone-box. 

It was set between two fellows in a recess of the 
broad pavement. 

He bought some stamps, started to compose a 

telegram, then tore up the form ostentatiously and 

egan, apparently, to compose a letter instead. No 
one took any notice of him. 

r " 0t See Stella ““til she had nearly 

reached the boxes. She walked past them, glancing 

hule 1 7 idle attentiOD ’ 35 if She had c ° me a 
little out of her way to revisit a place she remem¬ 
bered vaguely. He craned forward and watched 

Z Z T d - Then ^ hurri6d «* of the 

E ofte sZt^ 11 " folW h6r ’ ^ *• 

AU at once there was a man, a short man in a 
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hat and belted raincoat, who seemed to be walking 
abreast of her. But they were some way off now 
and obscured by the passers-by. He broke into a 
run. He should have overtaken them but they did 
not reappear. He halted, gazed all round, and 
went on a few paces to command a side-street. 
Both of them had vanished. 

At a loss he crossed the road and walked back, 
and there was Stella, looking into a shop-window. 
He was almost on top of her. He turned blindly 
to another window, and then with one furtive 
stride, his cheeks burning, was inside the shop. A 
man with a hat and belted raincoat was buying 
pastries. He left the counter and the shop girl 
came to Bryan. ‘Two of those,’ he said, and as 
she put them in a bag he reached the door. Stella 
was gone : the man in the raincoat was gone too. 

For twenty minutes he quested up and down 
the street, and then went back to the office. On 
the train Stella talked about what she had bought 
and about the girl friend whom she had met for 
tea at a place in Gloucester Road. 

He was silent and, for the first time, peevish. 
The evening crawled by, so did the next day. At 
last he was home again, and in the bathroom he 
opened the diary. 

This is silly \ I cannot imagine it any better. 

Foolishness and despair. 

Despair. 

Dear B — 
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Previously he had been glad to see his name in 

the diary. Now it was an irrelevance, an affront 

even, and the word of affection stung him like a 

gibe. And why imagine ? What a word to use ! 

What did she mean by it ? He would not admit 

the possibility that spread from it and seeped cold 

as water through his mind. He was flurried and 
angry. 

For three nights he deliberately abstained. 

Then, with an exasperated feeling that there had 

better be something good, he turned on the bath 

and in his stockinged feet went quickly into the 
bedroom to get the diary. 

It was not there. 

He pulled out the wardrobe and searched behind 
it, but he saw that the marks of the plaster had been 
cleaned off the back of the drawer and he knew al¬ 
ready that some other hiding-place had been chosen. 


After the first shock of bereavement he settled 
down to a daily search-routine. It helped to dull 
the ache of separation. He went back to the same 

and again ’ hoping as he looked 

behind the pictures and under the carpets that if 

for greater security Stella were moving the diary 

round now from one cache to anothef he might 

hi Tandf' H l exploratory gestures, runnfng 

Simnle h , ^ S ° fa cushions for 

habltUal t0 him •' he oven caught 
himself at them when Stella was in the room 

W.T. " 
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And meanwhile, what was happening ? He 
listened and waited like a man in a fog, fretting 
for it to lift and reveal the outside world. He 


dared not admit to himself that the diary might no 
longer exist. He could not go on without it. If he 


once gave up hope of finding it he would no longer 
be able to contain his desire to know. He would 
have to confront Stella, and then everything would 
be over. To have to ask her — what a lamentable 
end to his suspicions ! And besides, it would not 
be the end of them. How would he know if she 
was telling him the truth ? She was more likely to 
tell it in the diary. He must find out for himself 
whether the demon was really there. 

One day she showed him a story and asked him 
what he thought of it. It was about two children 
who found a dead bird. He was really no judge 
of that kind of thing, he said. Stella had let him 
down. She had taken away their diary. Worse, 
she had compromised her position $ now a worshipped 
senior, she had somehow lost her nerve, and with 
it her status in the eyes of the junior school. But 
an aduk dislike of fuss iced over his resentment. 
When he thought he heard her crying in the 
itchen one evening he did not go in but waited 
and then called, so that he did not have to notice 
when she came that her eyes were red and her 
manner msecnrely cheerful. If only she had cried 
when they were together and he had the diary in 
him, flowing weekly through his veins ! He would 
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have taken her in his arms with all he could imagine 
of the demonic understanding that lived at the 
back of the chest of drawers. If she had been 
crying because there was a demon or because there 
was none, he could have comforted her. But now 
he must find out for himself. 

Spring had come. The forsythia was out in all 
the gardens and the larches round the golf-course 
were palest green. On Saturday he started off with 
his iron j he never played seriously now, he was 
too preoccupied with the chances of getting a clear 
afternoon at home. Stella said nothing about 
going out, and he wondered if it was worth return¬ 
ing on the chance. He wanted to search the 
kitchen cupboards more thoroughly than he had 
yet been able to do. 

While debating the question he hooked his ball 
into the thickest of the rough. As he was looking 
for it he heard a whistle and the Dawsons’ black 
retriever bounded up, followed by Hazel. 

‘ Hullo,’ she said. ‘ You’re quite a stranger here. 
We thought you must be giving up golf.’ 

He had always liked Hazel. She had black hair 
and bold, rather protuberant eyes. Now he saw 
her with a sudden sharp awakening of interest. He 
uttered a moody laugh. 

‘ It’s a waste of time,’ he said. ‘ There are other 
things I’d rather do.’ 

She opened her eyes wide and faced him with a 
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challenging smile, tapping the dog’s leash against 
her hand. 

‘As what, for instance ?* 

He did not reply. What would he rather 
do ? In silence they searched for the ball among 
the heather roots and young gorse bushes. 

‘We’d better leave it,’ he said. 

Hazel looked surprised. Through his mind 
passed a vision of the red curtains, the fallen wine¬ 
glass, the dangling geranium, the traffic noises 
suddenly hushed. He nerved himself for a plunge. 

Hazel ... do you know anything about 
demons ?’ 

‘ Demons, Bryan ? No; why ? ’ She left off kick¬ 
ing a particularly dense patch of gorse and came 
up to him. 

He laughed again, keeping his eye sombrely on 
hers. 

‘ I think I’m haunted by one. It’s very strange ’ 

He swallowed, but kept her in his gaze. ‘And 
well . . . unhappy.’ 7 

‘Unhappy! Oh poor you’ _ she put her hand 

tor a moment on his sleeve. ‘ But what is it ? You 

mean, just a bad fit of the blues or somethin*- ?• 

‘No, oh no, not that.' He smiled at her, then at 

ast looked away _ distantly. His abstraction 
traversed the whole perspective of the links ‘ Not 

that exactly.’ 

‘Well, what then ?’ Had Stella stared like this 
at her demon ? 4 Can you tell me ? ’ 
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I will tell you, he said softly. ‘ But not now, 
Hazel. I’m too glad to get away from it.’ He took 
a deep breath. ‘And to meet you.’ 

He turned towards her as he continued speaking, 
for now they were strolling slowly side by side 
towards the wooded centre of the course, the 
retriever trotting unregarded at their heels. 

The next week, in his office, he began to keep 
a diary. 
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MARY CLIVE 

Helen had a theory that all Don Juans enjoy an 

occasional holiday from the rigours of their calling 

or that if they don’t they ought to, and on this 

assumption she made friends with Guy. Without 

any qualms she used to have dinner alone with 

him in his flat, his bad reputation merely adding 

piquancy to the situation and the stories of his 

conquests causing her amusement but no alarm. 

She appreciated his decorative appearance but was 

not in the least afraid of falling in love with it, and 

so confident did she become that when Guy, having 

had appendicitis, decided to convalesce on the 

Island of Farniente, she agreed without hesitation 
to accompany him. 

Helen was an art student of independent means 
and could go off on a so-called painting tour when¬ 
ever she chose, but being naturally cautious she 
had no wish to appear more Bohemian than neces¬ 
sary and so she left London ostentatiously alone. 
As she was by herself she took the opportunity to 
economize and had a very disagreeable night sitting 

• ^ carnage, but when, 

m the grey light of dawn, she leant out of the 
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window and saw a string of wagon-lits, curtained, 
secret, shunting gently in the distance, she forgot 
her discomforts and felt that for once life was being 
truly romantic. 

Intently she watched while the coaches worked 
their way nearer and nearer, holding her breath 
until a jolt told her that they were being fixed on 
in front 5 impatiently she waited until the engines 
were changed 5 and then, the second the train 
started again, she was out in the corridor, pushing 
her way past people and baggage, in search of the 
best-looking young man she had ever seen. 

The train was long and Helen was beginning to 
think it was all a delusion about the sleeping-cars 
when she came to a region of carpets and privacy 
and she knew that she had arrived. 

Signorina ! ’ exclaimed a conductor fiercely, 
springing from nowhere and catching her by the 
arm. 

Helen was unmistakably English in a camel-hair 
coat and a scarf with pheasants on it, but she had 
always been rated as a pretty girl 5 so she put on 
her best smile and rallied her Italian to explain 
that she had a friend in one of the sleepers and 
that she would very much like to make herself 
beautiful. 

The conductor resisted the smile but the word 
‘amico’ had a magical effect on him, and at once 
he became all affability and opened the washroom 
door with a courtly bow. 
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‘How disappointed he’d be,’ she thought, as she 
cleaned her face with cotton-wool, ‘ if he knew that 
there is nothing in it and that I am just being a . . . 
being a . . She hesitated. An ingenue might 
have said ‘just being a sister to Guy’, but Helen 
knew all the old jokes about spiritual sisters, and 
before she could find the right word the conductor 
was rapping sharply on the door — not as she at 
first imagined because he had divined the purity 
of her intentions and had come to turn her out, 
but merely to bring her a clean towel which she 
accepted feeling peculiarly bogus. 

‘Number three,’ he reminded her, holding up 
three fingers with a meaning leer. 

‘ Men never seem to have platonic friendship on 

their agenda,’ she thought, ‘but there’s no earthly 

reason why they should get their way rather than 
that I should get mine.’ 

Helen whistled softly as she made herself as 
smart as the circumstances allowed and then, 
squaring her shoulders, she marched down the 
corridor to door number three, and knocked. 

After knocking several times and getting no 
reply she turned the handle and peeped in. Don 
Juan was standing in his shirt sleeves with his 
back to her, washing his face, and for a moment 
she was able to remain unobserved and admire 

5 , f r e -. THen he reaUzed she was there, and 

SLSE" 6 “ d h * r ™ h 
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‘This is incredible, inconceivable,’ he said. ‘It’s 
absolutely transcendental, isn’t it, darling ?’ 

Guy always over-acted, and though she knew 
that he had no wish to deceive her, he merely 
wanted life to be scarlet and gold, it had the effect 
of freezing her up. Besides, asked suddenly like 
that, she could not really say if it were tran¬ 
scendental or not. 

‘Yes, it’s simply marvellous,’ she parried 
vaguely. ‘Everything went like clockwork. It 
was wonderful when I saw your train shunting 
towards mine, and a restaurant car came on, too. 
I’m starving. Let’s have breakfast.’ 

‘ Breakfast ! ’ exclaimed Guy with contempt. 

Helen did not know whether he were playing at 
something or whether he really found her prosaic 
and gross. Like Byron, he objected to women 
eating, but whereas Byron grudgingly allowed 
them lobster and champagne, Guy would have had 
them entirely ascetic. Perhaps, she thought with 
amusement, he really hates women so much that 
he subconsciously wants them to die of starvation. 

‘ What sort of journey did you have, darling ?’ she 
asked, changing the subject. ‘ Any beautiful Russian 
spies ? Any lonely widows ? Any film stars ?’ 

‘Not a vestige of one,’ said Guy. ‘Couldn’t 
have been duller.’ 

‘Poor darling,’ said Helen, relieved, but attempt¬ 
ing to put sympathy into her voice. ‘Well, now I 
must go and get my things.’ 
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Let me get them ! ’ cried Guy, springing up as 
if he were ready to fly to the moon. 

Helen knew that men like to perform small 
gallantries, but on the other hand it would not 
have been in character for Guy to stumble along 
the miles of corridor lugging two Revelation suit- 
cases, a painting box and an easel. 

‘No, darling. You’re still an invalid. Besides, 
they re tiny. I can manage quite well.’ 

Guy sank gratefully onto his bunk. ‘ Come back 
quickly, quickly,’ he whispered, over-acting again. 

‘I’m coming back extremely quickly,’ said 
Helen, ‘because I want breakfast.’ 


Breakfast, when she got it, did taste absolutely 
delicious, but afterwards when they sat side by 
side watching the view sliding past the window she 
was feeling so comatose that she could think of 
nothing to say, at least nothing worthy of such a 
special occasion. She could not even whole¬ 
heartedly admire the scenery although she had 

jJT It 660 U “f r the impression that she adored 

the 1 ” 3y *! aVe been the dis ™l weather or 
wor uce painted up everywhere (this all 

happened a long time ago), or perhaps it was merely 

me she" f VaS the Wr0ng com P a ™n, but at any 

Is not thl°r t n a j her . f3 f aSSailed ^ a " awful doubt 

not the Italian landscape a little overrated ? 

to c«ch the 3 ! P °: t0b0mb ° at but too late 

an hotel Guy mad *** “ the T Went *> 

otel. Guy made a great point of haying rooms 
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with a view of the sea and, in spite of the chilliness 
of the evening, they stood on their balcony for some 
time looking at the panorama which was undeni¬ 
ably picturesque. 

‘ Darling, think of all the honeymoon couples 
who have stood on this balcony and swooned with 
emotion,’ he said, trying to introduce sentiment 
without being sentimental. 

Helen thought that honeymoons might prove 
an awkward topic so she briskly replied : ‘And sat 
in that basket chair till the seat gave way. Actually 
what it really reminds me of is staying with my 
Aunt Louisa at Torquay, only at Torquay in June 
it’s sometimes quite warm.’ 

The Island of Farniente lay straight in front of 
them, a grey smudge in the distance, misty, vague 
and alluring. 

‘Can you believe that no farther ahead than to¬ 
morrow you will be walking on Farniente’s moun¬ 
tains green ?’ asked Guy. As he was making such 
a gallant effort to pretend that it was fun, Helen 
choked back a crushing rejoinder. 

‘It’s like a wonderful dream,’ she breathed, and 
then spoilt it by quoting : 

‘Can it be there that Uncle Paul 
Was driven by excessive gloom 
To drink and debt and last of all 
To smoking opium in his room ?’ 

‘Nonsense. Farniente is the island of sunshine 
and song, of love, life and laughter, of irresistible 
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Caballeros playing the guitar beneath the windows 
of ravishing senoritas.’ 

‘I thought we were in Italy.’ 

‘Well, since you’re so clever you can translate it 
into Italian for yourself. Anyway, what do you 
think is going on over there ?’ 

I see nice old ladies looking for flowers and nice 
old gentlemen looking for Remains and the simple 

peasantry tilling the soil as they have done from 
time immemorial.’ 


‘ If I don’t see more than that in the course of a 
month,’ said Guy, ‘I shall ask for my money back.’ 

It was drizzling next morning when they got 
onto the boat. Helen tied a handkerchief over her 
ha lr and Guy muffled himself up in a burberry 
and they found a sheltered corner on a bench 
eside an old Italian who was eating tomatoes out 
of a raffia bag. There was a slight swell and they 
had not gone very far before the boat tipped slowly 
and deliberately down on one side and then slowly 
and deliberately down on the other. As a child, 
Helen used to go for holidays to the Outer Hebrides 
and she took it for granted that, all the world over 
sea-sickness is considered a humorous subject. 

slamflfT 1 kenS u’ She S3id gaUy ’ rela P sin g into the 

g f her youth, ‘ it’s going to roll like billy-ho 
Are you a good sailor ? Tm the world’s worst If 

“ S ™ U f 1 sha11 f -d the fishes for a cert.’ 

abou7!t^ 6Ven lf /° U d °’ there ’ S n0 to boast 
it, snapped Guy, his face setting in hard 
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lines which became even harder when he looked 
ahead and saw that the Island was still a very, very 
long way off. 

So they sat there, damp and depressed, side by 
side but thinking their own thoughts, while the 
boat chugged along perseveringly, every now and 
then giving a tremendous roll. Presently the man 
eating tomatoes was sick and Helen, who was not 
feeling at all well herself, caught Guy’s eye and 
laughed, whereupon he got up furiously and went 
and stood in the rain away from everybody. 

‘I must be more careful,’ thought Helen. ‘After 
all, it’s more his holiday than mine.’ 

They did not rejoin each other until the gang¬ 
way was down and then, pleased that the journey 
had been accomplished without loss of face and 
also that it had stopped raining, they landed full 
of amity and hope and looked about them. The 
small harbour was at the foot of a steep hill and 
they scanned the heights inquiringly, hoping for 
signs that the Island was all that the brochures had 
promised. 

‘But, darling, it’s perfectly, perfectly lovely,’ 
said Helen, getting in first with the enthusiasm. 
She herself had a prejudice against picture-postcard 
scenery but she knew that some people admired it. 
‘It’s just like its photographs.’ 

‘ Darling, it’s fantastic,’ said Guy, equally en¬ 
thusiastically but with an uneasy look in his eye. 
He was passionately anxious to enjoy himself but 
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was always haunted by a fear that Reality was not 
going to come up to Expectation. 

They had been given the address of a pension on 
the farther side of the Island so they got into a 
carriage and rumbled off up the hill feeling odd 
and amused as though they were acting in a 
Victorian charade. Their driver knew a little 
English, which was fortunate as Guy became restive 
when Helen held conversations which he could not 
understand, and he twisted himself round to con¬ 
verse with them, pointing out objects of interest — 
the Grand Hotel, the police station, the villas of 
celebrities. The most famous villa, he informed 
them, belonged to a widow of a Dutch millionaire, 
and this interested Guy as he had a letter of intro¬ 
duction to a widow of a Dutch millionaire. 

‘The lady is beautiful ?’ he suggested. 

The driver shrugged his shoulders and pointing 
™th Ins whip to a small chapel, told them that if 
they wanted to see a beautiful lady they should 
visit the Santa Maria inside, although of course she 
was not as beautiful as the Santa Maria in his own 
vdlage who was not only more beautiful but much 

even the Sad to think that 

even the Queen of Heaven could not rest on her 

liomtf men ^ *° *. -n- 
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Helen wondered if he was making a dig at her 
camel-hair coat. 

When they reached the top of the hill they 
could see practically the whole Island — the harbour 
they had just left, the beach to which they were 
about to descend, a tiny town on one hand, a large 
village on the other, farms, villas, hovels, fields, 
gardens, scrub, rock and the sea all around. 

You 11 be able to paint your Academy picture 

from here,’ said Guy. He did not know much 

about painting but thought it a very harmless 
occupation for girls. 

No. It wouldn’t make a composition.’ 

The driver said that the gentleman was quite 
nght, artists constantly painted the view from the 
top of the hill, and he offered to come in the morn¬ 
ing and convey Helen to the exact place where they 
always sat. Helen hurriedly explained that she 
would be too tired in the morning and the next day 
or the day after that, but their driver was only 
appeased when they promised to honour him again 
at the end of their holiday, a time that seemed so 

th6y W ° Uld haVC -/thing 


Of IhfyJZ7 n T iramediatel y at the bottom 
f J ! ? “ Cl ° Se as P° ssible to the sea : in 

roTk 1 omb “J T 0 tHe Chff aft6r the manner of 

t^roulh the T r °° mS C0UW ° nl ^ be entered 

through the windows. There were several tiers 
of them with terraces in between, and Hewl 
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suitcases were put in a large room at the top tier 
while Guy was installed in a den lower down. Men 
are supposed to be indifferent to poky rooms, in 
fact to prefer them, and perhaps it was a feminine 
streak in Guy which made him dissatisfied and a 
masculine streak in Helen which made her in¬ 
different, but at any rate conventional chivalry had 
a short struggle with common sense and a change 
was effected. 

‘They both look out onto the sea. How absurd 
to mind,’ said Helen to herself as she unpacked. 
‘Well, here I am in Farniente with the waves 
beating on the rocks below and Guy up in the 
gallery above. How strange, how queer, how 
peculiar.’ 

When the time came for dinner they went up 
to the town, taking a short-cut which was very steep 
and mostly steps. Helen habitually walked faster 
than Guy and he kept pulling her back, and the 
simile crossed her mind of two children in a three- 
legged race who are so loosely tied that they do 
not keep in time with each other and yet are not 
free to move independently. 

The town was pretty with a nice little square, 
but there was a very cold wind and they turned 
into the first restaurant to which they came. It was 
called Auld Ireland and they found music and a 
dance-floor and a mixed collection of summer visitors 
sitting round the walls. 

While Helen squinted at the other tables, Guy 
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studied the menu, frowning. The idea of being a 
gourmet pleased his imagination, but his palate 
had a natural tendency towards such things as 
sausage and mash, and after a long discussion 
with the waiter he finally ordered an unnamed 
chianti and spaghetti. Business over, he leant 
back. 


‘And now let’s inspect the aborigines.’ 

Helen had swiftly reached the conclusion that 
none of the men present would be the slightest use 
to her (or she to them), but the girls were altogether 
a brighter, fresher, healthier lot. 

‘What’s your fancy?’ she asked with assumed 
detachment. 


‘That ageing blonde in the pinafore and the 
choker is rather my type,’ Guy replied cautiously. 
Hackles up, Helen examined her. 

‘ But 1 know wh ° she is. She used to draw at 
the Polytechnic. She was some sort of Colonial 
and ended by giving up art and marrying a Baronet 

called Binks — though the man with her appears 
to be talking French.’ 


Feeling herself discussed, Lady Binks looked 
round and, recognizing Helen, waved, and as Helen 
knew nobody else she waved back joyously. At 
once Lady Binks crossed the floor towards them. 

Off you go,’ Helen whispered to Guy, thus 
paralysing him. 


She and Lady Binks greeted each other effusively, 
other people drifted up, and before the evening was 
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out they had made a number of new acquaintances, 
the most conspicuous of them being an American 
debutante called Gloria. 

Gloria would have been noticeable in any 
company. Her top half was got up to look like an 
old-style film vamp with black, bobbed hair and 
jade ear-rings, while her bottom half wore sky-blue 
shorts. Guy stared at her as though unable to 
believe that anything so horrible could exist, but 
Helen encouraged her to sit down with them and 
gossip. 

‘ Those two old funnies over there are Rosie 
and Zenobia,’ she began languidly, waving a very 
long cigarette-holder and talking in a husky voice 
modelled on Tallulah Bankhead. ‘They share a 
villa and are supposed to drug. I wouldn’t know 
about that but the fat woman with them certainly 
drinks.’ Her voice rose to a girlish squeak and she 
giggled. ‘The puritan maid who’s dancing those 
complicated steps is called Peta. She’s the daughter 
of a M.F.H. (whatever that is) and says she’s on 
the stage, only nobody’s seen her on it. Her partner 
came here to photograph the swallows nesting on 
the cliffs but it seems they don’t. Lady Binks of 
course you know. She’s rather a puzzle to us as 
we can’t decide whether to treat her like an art- 
student because of her dirndl or like a Baronet’s 
lady because of her real pearls.’ 

‘At the Poly we always treated her like mud,’ 
said Helen. 
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‘You needn’t bother about the granny with the 
gigolo or the Father Christmas with the show-girl, 
they don’t come in ; and you must pretend not to 
see the couple in the corner — they’re titled folk 
on the wrong side of the blanket. That depressing 
little group under the palm is here because 
it’s cheap and those two men next to them are 
here because they were criticized in Devonshire. 
Actually one of them was debagged at a birthday 
party last night but I don’t know you well enough 
to tell you about it. The table beyond is all Italians. 
They say they re marcheses, which may or may 
not be true, but they’re so dirt poor that they 
count even me as an heiress. And I can’t tell you 
about the rest — they’re just plankton.’ 

Gloria ! Gloria ! ’ shouted the marquises ham¬ 
mering on the table. Gloria was five years younger 
than anybody else which perhaps accounted for her 
self-confidence. At any rate, she at once strode 
into the middle of the room and gave a solo son- 
and-dance, the sort that is intrinsically pointless and 
depends entirely on the verve of the performer. 
Gloria had tremendous verve and the applause was 
ernfic, half sarcastic, half genuine. 

Take me home,’ said Guy, as she started again 
invalid^? 6 ’ ‘ HaVe y ° U for S otten I’m an 

Helen and Guy walked down the hill slowly 
Ram had stopped and the moon had come out and 
ever before had they been together in the moonlight 
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The sea sparkled, the lights of the town shone 
above them like the windows of a heavenly city, 
the air they breathed was scented, there was music 
in the distance. 

‘I wonder what they made of us,’ said Guy. 

‘Oh, nothing. I expect they realized at once. 
That sort of thing is very obvious.’ 

Helen was proud of the promptitude with which 
she always headed off Guy whenever he seemed 
likely to wander in an inconvenient direction, but 
later, when she lay in bed in her cave listening to 
the sound of the sea breaking on the cold, grey 
stones, she had to confess that things were a bit on 
the flat side. To make matters worse she could 
not get to sleep as every time she was dropping off 
a wave would break with a crash like a sack of coals 
being emptied over her head. 

Towards morning the wind changed and she fell 
into a doze but she was soon awakened by the 
fortissimo singing of men cutting stone on the hill 
above. Their voices combined all that she most 
disliked about grand opera and Alpine yodelling, 
and she wondered how Guy was bearing it. 

The whole of the first week they had bad 
weather, although quite often they were able, 
muffled in overcoats, to sit out of doors in deck¬ 
chairs on a narrow promenade backed by bathing- 
cabins. 

‘Except that it doesn’t roll and that stewards 
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don’t come round with Bovril, one might just as 
well be on a liner,’ said Helen. ‘Gosh, this is a 
silly book.’ 

She was reading one of the old-fashioned erotic 
novels which Guy had selected as being appropriate 
to the expedition, although it was noticeable that he 
did not try to read them himself. While Helen 
was bent over Three Weeks he was either gazing 
straight out to sea or looking sideways, presumably 
hoping for a Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra failing to appear, however, Guy had 
to make do with such girls as were there, and of 
these the one which he found most intriguing was 
Peta, the M.F.H.’s daughter, who was always 
dressed in grey with a prim white collar and was 
shy and elusive and obviously had to be stalked with 
great caution. It was only after considerable coax¬ 
ing that she consented to meet him for a drink in 
the square, and then when the moment came she 

failed to turn up. He returned home disappointed 
and puzzled. 

I suppose she must have forgotten.’ 

‘Forgotten my foot!’ said Helen, irritated to 

think that any girl could be indifferent to a man 

whom she herself found so attractive. ‘She’s just 
playing you up.’ 

Nonsense. Peta’s quite unsophisticated. She’s 
always lived in the country.’ 

* She had a rustic woodland air 
Which was extremely hard to bear,’ 
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quoted Helen, although she knew that it was a 
tactical error and that it would be chalked up 
against herself and not Peta. 

‘You know too much poetry. It’s boring.’ 

After some days Guy posted his letter of intro¬ 
duction to the Dutch lady, and was rewarded by an 
invitation to lunch. He knew nothing about her 
except that she had the reputation of being ex¬ 
tremely chic and so, although he dressed with great 
care, he was not sure whether to try to look as 
much like an English gentleman as possible or to 
adopt a more exotic style. Helen discussed the 
matter with him at some length and watched with 
affectionate amusement while he put the finishing 
touches to a composite costume. 

‘Will you really be all right, darling?’ he 
asked, kind, tender and perfunctory, at the last 
moment. 


‘ Oh, perfectly. I’ll go and explore the other end 
of the Island and I’ll look for places to paint so 
that if it ever does stop raining I’ll know where to 
go.’ She could not resist adding: ‘And if I do 
feel lonely I’ll improve my Italian by practising it 
on Michelangelo.’ Michelangelo was the man¬ 
servant of the pension and it annoyed Guy when she 
gossiped to him. 

‘ Splendid ! ’ 

She watched Guy till he was out of sight thinking 
that, though his shirt was in doubtful taste, take 
him for all in all the Dutch widow had probably not 
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looked upon his like before ; and then she set off 
in the opposite direction. 

Helen walked along a rough track past flowers 
the names of which she did not know, to a part of 
the Island where tourists hardly ever went. Here 
the atmosphere was entirely different. There was 
a village but it was not the sort of place that tries 
to attract visitors. There was hardly a soul about. 
The houses hid themselves behind high walls. The 
shops only sold the lowest sort of food — there 
wasn’t one where she could scrape an acquaintance 
over the purchase of a bar of chocolate. She saw, 
it is true, several drinking-places where, theoretic¬ 
ally, an enterprising tourist could make friends 
with honest fisherfolk who would take her out 
sailing down the coast to some romantic village 
unknown to Baedeker, but she was deterred by the 
initial difficulty of walking into a pub obviously 
meant solely for men. Returning travellers some¬ 
times said : ‘ Of course the natives all looked on 
me as one of themselves,’ but how could these 

natives look on her as one of themselves unless they 
went raving mad ? 

At last she saw a small chapel with door ajar 
and she went in, glad to sit down in the dry. It 
was presided over by a plaster Madonna, evidently 
the one recommended by their driver as she was 
elaborately dressed and surrounded by a pheno¬ 
menal quantity of glittering decorations. The 
statue presented the appearance of a really satisfied 
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woman and Helen found her presence soothing and 
sat in front of her for the rest of the afternoon, 
from time to time muttering a few words of prayer 
much as one might make small talk to a kind 
hostess who has given shelter to a stranger. The 
words she used were crude — ‘ O Santa Maria, 
Santa Maria ! Take me off the Island ! Take me 
off the Island ! ’ — but they expressed what she felt. 
She did not leave the chapel until she had attained 
a state of complete serenity and until she reckoned 
that Guy would have got back and be missing her, 
but this mood of religious calm faded quickly when 
she reached the pension and found there was no 
sign of Guy. She went up to the town and had a 
solitary tea and bought The Times and even began 
to do the crossword without him, and then came 
back and lay on her bed and read one of Guy’s 
books which was about a clergyman who, having 
resisted temptation for a great many pages, suc¬ 
cumbs in the last chapter to Cupid de luxe , and she 
was feeling thoroughly peevish before she heard 
the click of the gate and Guy appeared at the 
window. 

‘ Darling, how did it go ?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘What was she like ?’ 

‘ Very nice.’ 

‘What was she wearing ?’ 

‘Something very reasonable.’ 

‘ Beach clothes or black satin ? * 
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‘Neither.* 

‘What was the house like ?’ 

‘Very pretty. Comfortable.’ 

‘ Did you have caviare and champagne ?’ 

‘No, just spaghetti and chianti, but it tasted very 

‘Were you alone ?’ 

‘Yes, except for a sort of a cretin who was 
creeping about. I think he was to do with films 
or perhaps it was ballet.’ 

‘Was he living there or just visiting ?’ 

‘ Do you think I asked ? ’ 

‘I should have found out without asking. Any¬ 
way, what on earth did you do all the afternoon ? * 

‘She and I played backgammon.’ 

‘Were you fleeced ?’ 

‘No, I won.* 

4 How much ? ’ 

‘Twenty-nine and sixpence.’ 

‘Oh, don’t act the idiot boy. Tell me about it.’ 

‘There’s nothing to tell. Put on your sou’wester 
and come on up to the town.’ 

‘I only wish I had gumboots.* 

The rain was descending as if it hadn’t rained 

for years, bouncing up from the paving-stones and 

wetting their ankles and their trouser legs, and 

Helen wondered if she could really stand another 
three weeks of it. 

They went, as they always did, to one of the two 
popular restaurants, and though Guy groaned when 
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he saw all the usual faces it was better than the 
embarrassment of being alone together in the half- 
light of some recherche little nook. 

Everyone was being typical. Gloria, in purple, 
did her dance. The fat woman was calling the 
waiter Sweetheart. Lady Binks took a flower from 
her hair and threw it towards Guy but it was 
caught by Helen who held it as though it were a 
spider. 

‘What am I supposed to do with this ?’ 

‘Press it in your Bible,’ said Guy, displeased. 

Rosie and Zenobia were at the next table looking 
as sinister as they knew how, and Peta, the puritan 
maid, was with them, her eyes wider and more 
innocent than ever. When she saw Guy she cast 
them down and peeped out sideways through her 
hair. 

‘I haven’t forgiven you yet,’ said Guy fiercely, 
leaning towards her. 

‘It was a ghastly muddle. I was miserable,’ she 
whispered back. 

Helen, with offensive tact, looked the other way. 

The next day the weather took a turn for the 
better and the promenade presented a perspective 
of pink flesh and skimpy loin-cloths. Guy bought 
a bottle of oil and began anointing his body with 
loving hands, but Helen sat in the shade and tried 
not to look contemptuous. She had the sort of 
skin which blisters rather than tans and the sun 
gave her a headache anyway. 
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Gloria came past in leopard-skin brassiere and 
pants accompanied by a handsome stranger. 

‘What a ghastly man,’ said Guy. He did not 
want Gloria himself but he resented the arrival of 
a new stag. 

Lady Binks displayed in front of them, but she 
was quite unable to shuffle-off the Frenchman who 
was holding her arm and as Guy was flat on his 
back he could not casually lounge up on the other 
side. Later, when Peta came by looking like a 
little boy in grey flannel shorts and blazer and a 
cricket cap, he did spring to his feet but she was 

quicker still and edged away before he could catch 
her. 

‘The restaurant on the rocks is open,’ said 
Helen. ‘ It will be marvellous sitting out there for 
lunch, but this evening, do you think it would be a 
good plan if you went out to seek your fortune by 
yourself ? I really couldn’t face all these people 
again at dinner.’ 

‘ I do wish you wouldn’t be so censorious about 
everyone. I know it’s not a Vicarage tea-party but 
it’s not meant to be.’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind them being squalid if they 

weren’t so mingy.’ Helen was annoyed at being 

called censorious. ‘Even the drunks are small 
drunks.’ 


‘Would it please you better if they were bi<r 
drunks ?’ & 

Dinner at the pension was quiet and dismal 
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but better, Helen thought, than another evening 
at Auld Ireland. Michelangelo, the servant, was 
very attentive and sympathetic, and she contrived 
elaborate phrases to let him know that the arrange¬ 
ment was her own choice, but he continued to look 
at her with pitying eyes and to indicate that if he 
had been the gentleman things would have been 
very different. 

A solitary woman at the next table engaged her 
in conversation and revealed that she had come all 
the way from Stockholm with the intention of 
having a wonderful time but it had somehow eluded 
her. Helen expressed sympathy but felt she could 
do nothing to help and as soon as it was polite, or 
rather sooner, she detached herself, and went to 
bed and read a book. It was one of her own by 
Trollope, and was all about the flutterings of 
Victorian gentlewomen, and time passed slowly, 
but at last she heard the click of the gate, a figure 
darkened her window and Guy came in to say good¬ 
night. 

With a great show of vivacity he told her about 
his evening, how someone had been very extra¬ 
ordinary, how someone else had been quite fantastic, 
and she laughed loudly and pretended to be highly 
amused, but to herself she was saying : ‘Three 
more weeks of this ! ’ 

‘ Darling, were you terribly bored ?’ He sounded 
almost hopeful. 

‘ Oh, no. Michelangelo gave me an Italian 
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lesson and the woman with the ear-rings told me 
the sad story of her life and I had a good read at 
Trollope.’ This was calculated to annoy, as she 
knew that he was so possessive that not only did 
he dislike her making friends on her own but he 
even resented her reading her own books. 

Instinctively he hit back. 

‘It’s a night in a million,’ he said softly, moving 
closer. 

‘Oh, is it really? Do let’s sit on the terrace.’ 
Helen, taking alarm at the tone of his voice, got out 
of bed extremely quickly. 

Equally quickly Guy established an alibi. ‘I’m 
afraid I m too tired to start enthusing over scenery 
at this time of night. Sorry, darling. I suppose 
it s my operation. See you to-morrow.’ 

The next morning it was hot again and Guy 
went down the coast in a canoe with Lady Binks 
who, Helen was delighted to observe, was over¬ 
dressed — too much make-up, peculiar shoes, an 
outre green play-suit. 

‘Why are you festooned in spinach ?’ had been 
Guy’s greeting. 

‘Her number’s up,’ whispered Gloria, who was 
watching. 

Oh, no. That’s only Guy’s technique. First 
he’ll annihilate her with his rudeness and then 
he’ll restore her to life with his condescension.’ 

How silly. Look! Binks can’t keep time. He’s 
taken her paddle away already.’ 
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Quite early in the afternoon Guy came back. 

‘I hate women,’ he said. Helen could get 
nothing more from him except, ‘ They’re revolting. 
They’re all so coarse.’ 

‘ Isn’t that what women are supposed to say 
about men ?’ 

‘I don’t know and don’t care. At the moment 
it’s me, Guy, saying it about women.’ 

As he was speaking, down the steps from the 
town descended an astonishingly beautiful Italian 
girl wearing cerulean robes and crowned with 
flowers, and attended by two lesser beauties. She 
was apparently some sort of Mediterranean May 
Queen, and after giving the English tourists a 
scorching glance she passed haughtily out of sight, 
the ideal, for ever unattainable. 

From the other direction a magnificent fisherman 
strolled across the road singing ‘O sole mio ’ gently 
to himself. He wore a large straw hat tipped over 
one eye and as he passed them he walked slightly 
slower and sang slightly louder and stared invitingly 
at Helen. She registered the fact that his figure 
was perfection and his sunburn the best on the 
beach but she felt not the slightest inclination to 
accept his invitation. 

‘That man’s always hanging about,’ said Guy, 
‘in that absurd hat. He never seems to do any 
work.’ 

‘I believe I’ve been told about him. He 
doesn’t have to work. An American lady took a 
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fancy to him and he now lives on an annuity. I 
suppose he’s always looking round for another fairy 
godmother.’ 

‘Just what I was saying. Women have no sense 
of decency.’ 

Later in the day Helen went up to the town to 
buy picture-postcards and fell in with Gloria, who 
was amusing herself by dogging a swarm of German 
tourists, stepping in front of the camera every time 
one of them tried to take a photograph. 

‘I like annoying people,’ said Gloria, and then 
seeing Lady Binks coming along alone and obviously 
in a very bad temper she shouted : ‘ Had a good 
day ?’ 

Lady Binks only tossed her head and snorted, so 
Gloria asked in a voice of real interest : ‘Was he 
impertinent ?’ 

‘ I m afraid I have no use for individuals who sit 
under the mistletoe and hope,’ Lady Binks began 
loftily, and then catching sight of Helen she 
snapped : * Oh, you English ! ’ 

The hot weather continued and everyone became 
engrossed in tending their own sunburn — every¬ 
one except Helen who was ready to agree that 
brown bodies look nicer than pink, but found the 
whole subject tedious and the rocks very hard to 
sit on. Guy darkened rapidly and in his long 
beach coat resembled a matinee idol made up as 
Othello, and she often told herself that the annoy¬ 
ances of the holiday were counterbalanced by the 
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aesthetic pleasure of watching him stand magnifi¬ 
cently against a background of blue sea $ but at 
other times she felt that pleasure can be bought too 
dear. More and more her mind was occupied with 
schemes by which herself and her luggage could 
be got over the hill and down to the port and on 
to the boat without being observed. The whole of 
the road was exposed to view and it would have 
been ignominious to be caught skulking away. 
‘And what excuse could I make ?’ she thought. 
‘Guy has done his best to be agreeable and I’ve 
nothing really to complain of except that I’m 
bored. Having a platonic friendship is like trying 
to walk along a tight-rope. If you don’t fall off one 
side into amour you fall off the other into ennui' 

Guy played a good deal of bridge and as a 
result of tremendous skill in choosing partners 
managed to win a few pounds. In between times 
he stalked Peta. Helen painted a sketch or two, 
read a little and bathed a little. 

‘ Why do you always bathe by yourself ? ’ asked 
Gloria. 

‘ Because I don’t know how to bathe with people. 
Is one supposed to splash them or duck them or 
what ?* 

‘ I’m glad I’m not the inhibited type,’ said Gloria. 

One evening Helen went up to the Square at 
drink-time and found Guy sitting alone at a table 
with his arms folded. He was scowling. His glass 
was untasted. He was taking no notice of the 
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sensational red sunset. He had not fetched The 
Times to see the answer to yesterday’s crossword. 
He was obviously very much upset. 

‘What’s the matter?’ she asked gingerly. At 
first he pretended he was not going to answer, but 
eventually he said : 

‘There’s been a filthy row.’ 

‘Who between ?* 

‘Everyone. It was all that damned Dutch 
woman. She’s been up here the whole day and 
she’s pinched that dreadful creature of Gloria’s.’ 

‘ Was Gloria furious ? ’ 

‘She was frightful. To start with she threw a 
coffee cup at the Dutch woman and cut her forehead 
and then she swallowed a bottle of aspirin.’ 

‘Is she dead ?’ 

‘No, of course not. It was all quite repellent.’ 

‘My Aunt Louisa used to say that girls who 
dress up as that sort of woman end by becoming 
that sort of woman.’ 

Your Aunt Louisa can keep her mouth shut.’ 

They sat opposite to each other silently sipping 
vermouth. 

Do you want me to have dinner with you ?’ 
Helen said at last. ‘ I don’t mind. I haven’t been 
to Auld Ireland for nearly a week.* 

‘I’m afraid I’m already fixed up. P eta is 
taking me to spend the evening with Rosie and 
£enobia in their haunt of vice on the hill.’ 

‘Darling, what a fiesta. Notice absolutely 
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everything and tell me about it afterwards. Do you 
think they’ll have cocaine pills instead of cocktails ?’ 

Guy admitted that he was rather intrigued 
though slightly appalled, and they were becoming 
quite convivial as they speculated about the forth¬ 
coming orgy when Helen made the mistake of say¬ 
ing : ‘Anyway, you’ll have a nice long walk home 
alone with Peta.’ 

* Oh, clack ! clack ! clack ! ’ said Guy getting up. 

Helen had dinner by herself as usual and then 
lay in bed with a book listening for the familiar 
footstep, but when at last she heard it, no figure 
appeared at the window. It was the first time that 
Guy had failed to come to say good-night to her and 
immediately a suspicion entered her mind that 
somebody, presumably Peta, had come home with 
him. After chewing over this disagreeable idea for 
some time she got out of bed and went onto the 
terrace, and looked up at the pension. It was all 
grey and dead except for one square of light which 
was Guy’s window. 

A dozen times in the next two hours did Helen 
go out onto the terrace and look up at that lighted 
window, but there was no sound but the whisper 
of the sea, no movement but her own shadow. 

‘One mustn’t be a dog in the manger,’ she told 
herself. 

The night was warm and beautiful but Helen 
felt sad and hideous and lonely and miserable. 

In the morning, when she took Guy his shaving- 
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water she hardly dared to go in but he was alone, 
asleep with the light on. As she entered he woke 
up briskly. 

‘You went to sleep with the light on.’ 

‘So I did, darling. I was awfully tired. Effects 
of my operation, I suppose. Sorry I didn’t call in 
on my way up. I just felt I couldn’t.’ 

‘How did the orgy go ?’ 

He frowned and looked furtive. 

‘Pretty ghastly.’ 

‘ Did you have morphia pie ?’ 

‘No, spaghetti.’ 

‘Who was there ?’ 

‘Just us four.’ 

‘ Did you see Peta home ?’ 

He turned away and answered in a constrained 
voice : ‘Peta stayed up there. Zenobia tried to 
walk back with me but I managed to shake her off 
before we got to the tunnel.’ 

Helen burst out laughing. 

‘Zenobia ! You don’t mean to say that that old 
harridan set her cap at you ! * 

Don’t stand there cackling. Let me get 
dressed. There’s a lot I want to do this morning.’ 

During breakfast he talked exclusively about 
her art which Helen imagined was to deflect the 
conversation from something else. He expressed a 
violent wish that she should paint a large picture 
of the cove where they usually sunbathed, and 
though she objected that it wasn’t paintable he 
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persisted, even to the extent of going to the kitchen 
and getting her a picnic lunch and offering to carry 
her paraphernalia himself. This was all so unlike 
him that Helen began to wonder if he had not, 
after all, eaten some strange drug with his dinner. 

‘ But what about your operation ? ’ 

‘My operation doesn’t matter.’ 

‘ But what will you do all day ?’ 

‘I’m lunching with my Dutch woman.* 

‘But I thought you were through with her ?’ 

‘That was yesterday.’ 

Still somewhat mystified she allowed herself to 
be led to the cove and settled in a corner where she 
could see practically nothing except the blank rocks 
around her and the blank sea in front of her. 

‘But it’s hopeless. No one, not Raphael, not 
Picasso, could make a picture of this.’ 

‘It’s the view I want. Put in us sunbathing, or 
an albatross or something,’ and he left her. 

Helen stood before her easel and half-heartedly 
covered her canvas with paint. It really was an 
impossible subject and she knew from the start that 
her picture would be a failure. The sun blazed 
down. It got hotter and hotter. 

After some hours Helen stepped back from her 
easel and had a good look at what she had been 
doing. Sea, sky and rocks were all the same tone. 
The few shadows that had been there earlier had 
disappeared. It was going to be the dullest picture 
that had ever been painted. 
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‘ If only there was a large boat in the foreground!’ 

At that moment a yacht glided round the 
corner, as quiet and unnatural-looking as Lohen¬ 
grin’s ship. It was close inshore and coming closer, 
and English voices floated over the water. 

The yacht’s appearance was so unexpected that 
Helen felt that Providence must have sent it on 
purpose 5 so on a sudden impulse she scraped out 
her picture, wiped the canvas clean, bundled her 
things together, scurried back to the pension, and 
by the time that the yacht party landed at the 
beach, Helen was already there sitting on a wall 
and smoking a cigarette. As though casually she 
glanced at the new arrivals who, she could see at 
once, were a very smart party. They were stand¬ 
ing about on the landing-stage talking in loud, high 
drawls, wearing extraordinary hats and holding 
peculiar objects — one of them waved a little flag — 
and were just the sort of people she usually avoided, 
but among them she detected the face of her cousin 
Veronica. Helen had never liked her cousin 
Veronica, but when abroad it is sometimes con¬ 
venient to forget these things. 

‘ Veronica ! * she exclaimed in accents of delight. 

Veronica, gratified to discover an acquaintance 
among the inhabitants of the isle, rushed up and 
kissed her and in a short time they were all having 
lunch together, during the course of which it 
transpired that the yacht party had only put in for 
a meal and a bathe and that they intended reaching 
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Portobombo in time to catch the night express. Of 
course they wouldn’t mind giving Helen a lift. 

When she dashed into the pension and said that 
she must leave immediately the proprietress did not 
seem particularly surprised and barely listened to 
her story about the ship of her cousin having arrived 
sooner than she expected. She packed feverishly, 
shoving her things into her cases anyhow, and 
actually trembling every time the gate clicked $ 
but no one came to interrupt her. She started to 
write a letter to Guy and then tore it up, deciding 
it would be easier to send a telegram from the 
mainland. 


Michelangelo, smiling as usual, carried her suit¬ 
cases down to the beach, and she explained again 
about the cousin, saying : ‘cugino’ rather than 
‘cugina*. 

‘Ah, cugino,’ said Michelangelo, his eyes twink- 
ling. 

Although Helen knew that Guy was safely 
occupied on the other side of the Island she kept 
looking anxiously up the hill ; but it was the 
hottest part of the day and nobody was about 
except the cabby who had driven them when they 
had first arrived. He gesticulated when he saw her 
suitcases, but she pointed dramatically to the yacht. 
4 Cugino ! * she shouted and hurried on. 

Once on board she felt safer, but she was careful 
to sit on the far side where she could not be seen 
from the shore and where she found herself making 
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conversation to a dowdy woman who was so unlike 
the rest of the party that she could only assume 
that she was paying for the expedition. The 
dowdy woman was used to people making sudden 
changes of plan, in fact she had just altered her own 
arrangements and pressed into Helen’s hand a 
couple of sleeping-car reservations. 

‘ Have you been staying here all by yourself ? 
Didn’t you find it a little dull ?’ she asked kindly. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Helen, resenting pity. ‘As a 
matter of fact I came with a party but I somehow 
felt I’d like to go home alone.’ 

‘It’s funny that. People come with friends and 
they go home alone. I’ve seen it happen often.’ 

‘I wonder it doesn’t happen always.’ 

When the Island was left well behind them 
Helen came out of hiding. The farther they got 
from Farniente the prettier it looked. She even 
found a sort of horrid delight in picturing all the 
dreadful people still on it, stuck there in prison, 
doing the same things as yesterday and the day 
before, while she herself had broken free, flown 
away, escaped. The Dutch woman’s villa could 
just be distinguished as a white smudge and in her 
mind’s eye she could picture Guy and his hostess 
lying on sofas in the loggia. Unafraid, she exposed 
herself boldly on the deck. The afternoon boat had 
long ago left and even if Guy had been suddenly 

moved to train a telescope on the yacht there was 
nothing he could do about it. 
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Swiftly they sped over the calm water and 
presently they were coming into Portobombo. It 
so happened that the boat from the Island was 
entering the harbour at the same time, and with 
perfunctory condescension Helen glanced at the pass¬ 
engers bunched together amidships. She did not 
recognize any of them and was turning away when 
her eye was caught by one lonely figure standing by 
himself in the bows — no, at the prow, — one 
Byronic figure brooding with folded arms. 

For half a second she thought that Guy had dis¬ 
covered her flight and had pursued her, but then 
he turned his head and there was no mistaking 
his expression. He was aghast. Mouths open, 
horrified, they stared at each other while the two 
boats carried them gently towards the quay. 
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GABRIEL FIELDING 


That dolphin-torn , that gong-tormented sea .. . 

W. B. Yeats 


‘You couldn’t,’ said Esme. ‘Nobody could !’ 

Her brother Robert joined in. ‘A man might,’ 
he said, ‘but we’re none of us big enough. It’s 
just swanking, that’s all.’ 

He looked at the three of them as they stood 
there on the sloping table of the rock, staying his 
glance momentarily on Esmd with her smooth bell 
of hair and the frown she gave before her eyes slid 
up from him to measure the pinnacle which soared 
above them all to the level of the cliff high above. 

Melanie spoke. 

‘John could ! ’ 

Below her the empty boat rode and surged on 
the incoming tide, bumping against the bladder- 
wrack and limpets covering the northern arm of 
the Bay below high-water mark. 


If John says he can do a thing, he always can.’ 

He didn’t even smile at her. She always sup¬ 
ported him in family things and he had come 
to expect it. The Family, though they might for 
convenience acknowledge some of them as summer 
friends, were different from all visitors ; better than 
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them ; and really they owned not only the Bay 
but the whole Island as well. 

He started to climb at once, not looking down at 
them but concentrating on the suddenly hostile rock. 

‘ You’ll fall! ’ said Robert. ‘ You’ll break your 
neck, you see if you don’t.’ 

‘If he breaks his neck he won’t be able to see 
anything, so don’t be stupid,’ said Melanie. 

Esme said nothing. She took no sides and he 
knew that she must be watching him very intently ; 
frowning probably like she always did. 

There were no further hand-holds on this side 
so, very cunningly, he worked round to the side 
nearest the cliff, and sticking his buttocks against it 
sat there easily about fifteen feet above them, braced 
like a bridge across the narrow gap. He picked a 
sea-pink and tossed it down to them nonchalantly. 

‘That’s not the top,’ Robert shouted. ‘You’re 
not even quarter-way up. Anyone could do that' 

‘You do it then,’ he heard Esmd say. 

‘Yes,’ said John, joining in as Robert moved 
doubtfully forward to the first buttress, ‘I’ll wait 
for you at the top but whatever you do test every¬ 
thing first.’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ Robert stopped still. 

‘Well, it’s badly weathered, isn’t it, Melanie ?’ 
said John. 

‘Yes, if you’re not careful it breaks off, it’s 
igneous rock.’ 

‘Igneous ?' asked Robert. 
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‘Yes. Didn’t you know ?’ Relishing Melanie’s 
lead, John tried to keep his voice untriumphant. 
‘The whole of this side of the Bay is igneous and 
that’s why it weathers so badly. In the winter-’ 

‘They’ve never been here in the winter,’ said 
Melanie, ‘so they wouldn’t know.’ 

But he was climbing again. He wanted to get it 
over quickly and think about nothing but the picnic 
this afternoon when they were going to show off 
Dulas both to Esmd and Robert and to Marjorie the 
new housemaid who had only arrived last week 
from Middlesbrough in Yorkshire. She had never 
seen the real sea before, only ‘promenade sea’ at 
Scarborough on day trips. If he didn’t succeed in 
climbing the pinnacle, he knew he wouldn’t have 
sufficient confidence to be able to explain Dulas 
convincingly to any of them : the dangerous 
estuary, the quivering quicksands and the ruined 
farm-house where they were to play the Ghost 
Game in the evenin/r. 

O 

He had reached the dangerous part now, where 
the rock really did break off, and where the gap 
between the cliff and the narrowing pinnacle was 
too big to span with his body. Fright was beginning, 
as it always did, ten feet from the top. He must 
remember, of course, not to let this out later 5 not 
to let them know that he had already climbed the 
pinnacle three times before. Melanie wouldn’t for¬ 
get, she was always safe about things like that ; 
but he might and it would spoil everything because 
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they would not understand that it was braver to do 
a thing that always frightened you over and over 
again, than to do it just once before you were 
sure. 

He looked down. 

Robert had given up ; he was sitting sulkily in 
the shadow of the cliff trying to appear bored $ but 
the other two were watching him closely and 
Esme’s face was paler than it had been when he 
started. Surreptitiously he broke off a fragment of 
the crumbling surface. It came out horribly 
easily 5 a little rectangle split and treacherous with 
some white roots flattened against one side. He 
dropped it very carefully, aiming a little to one 
side of the top of Robert’s head. 
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‘ Look out ! ’ he called dramatically. ‘ Robert ! 
Look out! ’ 

That would teach him to take an interest and 
not sulk. It shattered three feet away from him 
and Robert leapt to his feet as galvanically as a cat. 
Nobody laughed. 

‘ Oh, please ! ’ called Esme. ‘ Please ! Don’t go 
up any higher, John.’ 

‘Nobody’ll stop him now,’ said Melanie proudly. 
If you didn’t want him to do it you should have 
said so before he started.’ 

‘/’m going home,’ said Robert. ‘It’s nearly 
lunch-time.’ 

Their voices echoed up to him as he writhed the 
last few feet up to the sea-gull splattered top where 
a few sea-pinks, wizened by drought and soilless¬ 
ness, crouched in the warm wind. 


He straddled it for a few moments while he got 

back his breath. It would be worse getting down 

again ; it always was — and now, of course, they 

would all have lost interest. He would only be 

keeping them waiting and he hadn’t proved any¬ 
thing. 

‘You can't go home,’ he shouted down angrily. 
‘Well, I am !’ said Robert. 

You 11 have to swim then unless you go the long 
way round, and then you will be late for lunch and 


your people won’t let you come to Dulas with us 

and you’ll miss the Ghost Game and the eel-fishino- 
in the Estuary.’ 
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Robert darted off down the rock towards the 
boat loosely moored by its painter and stone in the 
lee of the cliff. 

‘ Stop him ! * shouted John. ‘ He’s going to 
pinch the boat.’ 

He waited to see Melanie run after him obedi¬ 
ently and catch hold of the rope while Robert 
struggled with the oars, before he himself started 
to climb down furiously. It was always like this $ 
these maddening quarrels between them the 
moment he was away from them, and it was always 
Robert who started them. If it hadn’t been for 
Esme he would long ago have kicked Robert out 
of it all $ but Esme was interesting to him, so un¬ 
friendly and unadmiring, and the Buchanans were 
odd about her, refusing to let her go anywhere 
without Robert so that he had to put up with him. 

She was waiting for him now in the sort of way 
that suggested that she wasn’t waiting for any¬ 
body ; standing against the bottom of the pinnacle 
not looking up to follow his progress, not watching 
the other two struggling for possession of the boat, 
but just looking at her two feet placed neatly side by 
side in their short socks and blue sandals. 

He betted that if he were to slip now that he 
was on his way down she wouldn’t take very much 
notice at all. Melanie would mind, but he hadn’t 
done it for her. She thought he had, and to begin 
with he himself had thought so, but he realized 
now that it had been only in order to impress Esme $ 
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as though by conquering his fear he could climb to 
the top of her disinterest and make her notice him 
for the whole of the rest of the holidays and perhaps 
for even longer. But already she was back again 
in her own frowning Esme-world, not interested in 
him or her brother Robert or anyone else at all. If 
he were to slip— 

He did slip. He didn’t know how it happened 

but suddenly there was no resistance under the foot 

that was taking all the weight. It was comical, 

absurd. He couldn’t believe that there was no 

longer anything for his urgent hands or his knees 

or gym shoes except free air and the hard, grey rock 

ten feet below him. It leapt up at him in a fraction 

of a second before he could even shout, swung a 

flat leaden bludgeon against the seat of his shorts 
and the back of his head. 

Above him, Esme jerked in her cotton dress, the 

sun whirling round her shining cap of hair as the 

echoes of the thud died away in the back of his 
brain. 


He sat up and the others came running. An 
arrow of blood started from a long gash below his 
knee. He watched it shape the exact dimensions of 
the cut, hesitate, and then flow swiftly downwards 
(wer his foot into the gaping mouth of his shoe. 
Melanie bent down beside him collapsing lightly 

putting both her freckled arms 
‘ Oh, Johnnie ! Oh, Pet ! * 


w.t.—F 
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He pushed her away and brushed at a con¬ 
venient lock of hair that had fallen over his eyes. 

‘ It’s — nothing ! ’ he said quietly with the perfect 
hesitation he had learned from dozens of films and 
scores of school stories. 

4 But it’s bleeding. And what about your back ? 
You landed on your back.’ 

‘Just a scratch. No bones broken. I’ll — get 
up in a minute.’ 

Robert had produced his clasp-knife and was 
dancing round Esme. Robert was going to be a 
doctor and had just passed a School First Aid test. 

4 No one’s got a handkerchief so we’ll have to put 
on a saline dressing from Esme’s dress.’ 

Esme drew away. 

4 Don’t be ridiculous, Robert,’ she said, in imita¬ 
tion of Mrs. Buchanan, her mother. 

‘But we will ! We can soak a strip in a pool. 
He’s got a terrible haemorrhage. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he’s cut a vein. He may go into a coma 
at any minute.’ 

‘Well, use a bit of your own shirt then,’ retorted 
Esmd. 4 I’m going to go and wait in the boat and 
you’d better hurry up because it’s getting terribly 
late.’ 

She moved away delicately and they watched 
her in silence. 

‘Esme hates mess,’ said Robert. 

Melanie ripped at the hem of her skirt and 
handed him a long green length of it. 
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‘There ! You can use that, Robert.’ 

He took it and ran across to a rock pool, returning 
almost immediately with the green bandage drip¬ 
ping in his hand. 

‘Now,’ he said to John, ‘let’s have that leg.’ 

John thrust it out. He was watching Esme 

sitting with her back to him as she gazed over the 

side of the empty boat at the rhythmical succession 

of the waves. He felt the first wind of the bandage 

as it was swathed over his calf and then there was a 

complete cessation of Robert’s activity. He watched 

Esme for a moment longer and then turned to look 
at his crimson leg. 

Some of the blood had clotted and as Robert 

passed the bandage over it, a section, soft as red- 

currant jelly, had slipped across his fingers. His 

hand arrested in mid-motion, he was staring at it 
expressionlessly. 

‘ Go on ! ’ said John. ‘ What’s the matter ? ’ 

Robert got up, his face was greyer than the rock 
on which they were grouped. He tried to run 
round the corner of the pinnacle, but it was too 
late, and in a sudden icy chivalry John and Melanie 
averted their faces to the open sea. 

Fromthe boat came the fall of Esme’s laugh- 
Iway.’ te SiCk ’ that ’ S Wh ^ 1 ™-d 

in th°e h " and M r el f " ie Sh ° Uted t( « ether > synchronous 
in the access of their fury. 

Well, that's nothing to laugh at .’ 
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‘ Oh, but it is. Poor old Robert ! He can’t stand 
the sight of blood and yet he’s always talking about 
going to be a doctor.’ 

His dawning headache and throbbing back for¬ 
gotten, John got to his feet. He felt white. 
‘You’re—’ he said, and then stopped. He didn’t 
know what she was, but he did know that she was 
more unexpected than a thousand pinnacles and 
that in a way he hated her. 

‘He didn’t run away,’ he shouted. ‘You ran 
away, you didn’t even try.’ 

‘ No, I didn’t ! ’ she said happily. 

‘/ don’t like blood,’ he went on, ‘and I don’t 
like mess, and I don’t like climbing ; but I don’t 
run away from them.’ 

‘ No, of course you don’t.’ She was smiling more 
happily than he had ever seen her. ‘ But then you 
see, you re brave and I’m not. Some people just 
are.’ 

He hobbled towards the boat with Melanie 
holding his hand and Robert, who had washed in 
his rock pool, following. 

When they were all in, Robert lifted in the stone 
and John took the oars. 

‘I’ll row back,’ he said, ‘all the way.’ 

Nobody argued. They sat there facing him in 
an embarrassed silence as though their quarrel, an 
unpleasant stranger, had got into the boat with 
them. And as they drew in to the Diving-Rock, 
with the buoys and boats floating like skeins of fat 
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geese on their mooring ropes, he saw that Esmd 
was looking at his bloodied leg. Her face, furry at 
the sides where her cheeks met her always smooth 
hair, was screwed up and concentrated distastefully 
as through half-closed eyes she took in the exact 
patterns of the drying blood. With a sudden im¬ 
pulse, just as the boat nosed against the steps, he 
lifted the leg swiftly and waved it to and fro just 
beneath her nose. 

‘Go on, have a good look before lunch,’ he said. 

The eyes, as blank and remotely blue as the 
sky, returned his glance coldly before she turned 
away and, patting her dress carefully about her legs, 
stepped out of the boat onto the nearest step. 

He was dismayed. ‘ Don’t forget about this after¬ 
noon,’ he called, ‘about Dulas.’ 

She turned round against the heather and the 
brown grass. 

‘What time ?’ 


Three o’clock at the Crossroads. Have you 
mended your puncture ?’ 

Robert has.’ And then with a frown, ‘Hurry 

up, Robert ! Let them moor the boat. We’ve o- 0 t 
farther to go.’ 


They had finished tea. The picnic fire chafed 
and fussed over the white driftwood and they 
sprawled on full stomachs on the sandy rugs. Wind 
rom the sea swept in across the scimitar of beach and 
up the grassy slope shaking the bracken and the 
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creeping briar. Half-way between the horizon and 
the shore Ynys Dulas with its single tower was 
islanded in breakers and behind it they could see 
the marks of high wind : fans of cloud as thin as 
frost on a blue window-pane, and a sea-line that 
was shining and lumpy as though out there the 
water might be filled with herd upon herd of 
dolphins. 

John sat up and smiled at Marjorie. 

‘Well, what about it ?’ he said. ‘Are you ready 
for your first real bathe ?’ 

Marjorie looked doubtfully at Melanie. 

‘ Eeh ! Ah don’t know. Are you goin’ in, Miss 
Melanie ?’ 

‘ Of course I am ! Come on, here are your 
things. Esme and I will show you where the girls 
change.’ 

*/ won’t,’ said Esme. ‘I’m not going to bathe. 
It’s too rough.’ 

‘It isn’t. It’s quite sheltered under the rocks.’ 

‘ It’s too cold.’ 

‘Well, what are you going to do ?’ asked John. 

She didn’t answer him. She was looking just a 
little pinched and forlorn, not so smooth and safe 
as usual, and he turned gleefully to Robert. 

‘Come on, let’s race the girls.’ 

‘No thanks, I’ve had one bathe to-day and it 

looks jolly rough.’ 

In the interests of policy John swallowed his 
anger. 
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‘Well, come and watch us then.’ 

‘No, I’m going over the other side to the 
Estuary to have a look at this famous ghost house of 
yours.’ 

‘ But you can’t do that, can he, Melanie ? We’re 
not going there till it begins to get dark. You’ll 
spoil the game if you go and explore it now.’ 

‘Well, what shall I do, then ?’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know ! ’ 

Melanie and Marjorie had disappeared behind 
the hummock and there was no one to support 
him. Visitors were always so lukewarm, rationing 
everything, and anyway he was finding Marjorie 
a strain. It was difficult to pretend enthusiasm 
about anyone so heavy and common. 

His eyes sought Esme walking slowly away from 
them up the ruts towards the farm and the beehive 
well where they had filled the kettle. She was sad, 
he knew she was ; he had said hardly one direct 
word to her, had been all for Marjorie, Melanie and 
Robert ever since they set out 5 and now she was 
beginning to droop. So it was working and some¬ 
how he would keep it up just a little longer, at least 
until the start of the Ghost Game when she would 
be bound to give in and show him the concern he 
was sure she felt ; and after that she would never 

be proud again, he would have climbed her once 
and once was always enough. ’ 

‘You could wait here, Robert,' he said brightly. 
We shan’t be long and then as soon as we’ve 
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dried we’re going down to the Estuary to catch the 
eels. They’ll be coming in then, the tide’ll be just 
right for them.’ 

Robert sat down again. ‘How long ?’ 

‘Oh, about ten minutes, that’s all. Say fifteen.’ 

‘ O.K.’ 

John slipped on his swimming-trunks and sprang 
down the uneven slope onto the soft sand. There 
were only two other people on the beach, a man 
and a woman in deck chairs in the lee of the red 
rocks which separated the bay from the mouth of 
the Estuary. Deck chairs ! he thought. Damned 
visitors. 

He flew past them scuffing great gouts of warm 
sand from his dry heels before he fled across the 
firmer beach to catch up Melanie and Marjorie as 
they made for the extreme southern end where the 
rocks ended in a black sea-weedy tongue. 

The tide was too far out for there to be much 
shelter from the wind and for Dulas the waves 
were fairly big ; but there was always this one 
place where they escaped the wind at the last 
moment and died smoothly without too much 
flurry. 

They each took one of Marjorie’s doughy hands. 

‘Come on,’ they said. And they jumped the 
first wave ; swayed farther out to where the 

troughs lipped their thighs. 

‘ Eeh, no farther ! ’ said Marjorie from below her 

rubber bathing-cap. 
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‘Jump!’ they shrieked, as a second smooth wave 
rolled through them threatening their still-warm 
stomachs. 

‘ Eeh ! No ! Eeh ! ’ 

‘Don’t be silly ! It’s quite safe.’ Melanie’s red 
hair glittered with beads of spray. ‘Look it’s only 
above your knees, but it’s nearly up to our stomachs.’ 

It was true ; and together they tugged at her 
fiercely, heaving her farther out until her awful 
suit, made of thin blue cotton, clung to her round 
stomach. ‘Now, duck like this and then you’ll soon 
begin to feel warm.’ 

Very proud of their facility, of their freedom 
from all the fears that the sea must hold for those 
who did not know it intimately, they porpoised into 
a wave and came up on the other side, baptized 
with delight. They lay on their backs and feathered 
a little spray at her with their feet ; then feeling a 
quick guilt because she looked so very fat and 
frightened they swam back to her. 

‘ Now,’ said Melanie, ‘ One Two Three — Duck ! ’ 

And to their astonishment Marjorie ducked. 
They had cheated of course, ready to drag her under 
if her courage failed, but with no assistance or 
persuasion she bobbed right under, the surface 
closing over her lobster-orange cap. 

She came up with her puffy eyes closed and 
spuming sea-water from between pale lips. 

‘ Good ! Oh, good ! ’ they shouted together 
‘You’ve done it ! Oh, isn’t she brave?’, and they 
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answered their own question before the wind 
had quite drowned it. 

‘Very brave ! She’s frightfully brave.’ 

‘Yes, she is.’ 

Marjorie wallowed towards John, and one of her 
great white arms encircled his neck so closely that 
he could see the tuft of hairs open out like a brown 
fan in her armpit. 

‘ Eeh ! Again ! ’ she said and before he could do 
anything she dragged him under in the aftermath 
of one of the bigger waves. 

They came up fighting five feet farther out 
where the waves threatened his shoulders. 

‘ Steady ! ’ he shouted, turning round to face the 
beach. 

But she only smiled at him stupidly and, from 
her superior purchase of the ruckled sand beneath 
them, floundered on top of him once more. His 
face was trapped against the soft expanse of her 
neck and chest $ and together, with all the leaden 
buoyancy of her body between him and the surface, 
they sank down into the active silence just above the 
sand. Something, her elbow or one of her round 
knees, thudded sickeningly against his nose and in im¬ 
mediate terror he inhaled a throatful of salt water. 
He leapt for the surface and beside him she emerged 
with her hair streaming out from the confines of 
the orange cap over blue cheeks streaked with saliva. 

‘Mell—’ he coughed and choked. ‘Mell ! 

Come ! ’ 
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But before he could say any more Marjorie 
dragged at him again. Her arm clasped his waist } 
she was laughing, a noise like a dog yelping. 

‘No,’ he shouted. ‘No ! Back!' 

They were near the rocks. Seaweed in black 
ropes writhed on the backs and in the troughs of the 
waves. He could not see the shore at all, only the 
terrible ranks of the waves stretching limitlessly out 
to the island half-hidden by foam. And beside him, 
Marjorie ; transfigured, strong and ugly as some 
unheard-of fish. But not a fish $ human and full 
of stupid malice, intent on drowning them both : a 
witch, a water-witch. 

Terror paralysed him ; not the sort that had 
struck him on the pinnacle, nothing to do with 
danger, but something to do with people. It 
embraced everything : the waves, the rocks and 
the sliding seaweed, and it was centred in her $ 
spreading out from her ugliness and the words 
she was shouting into the wind. 

She could have done anything with him then. 
He was rigid in the water beside her, unable even 
to blink his eyes. But she had evidently forgotten 
him. Her arm loosened about his waist and she 
sank under by herself, coming up quickly and then 
bobbing down again for a longer time ; each time 
for a longer interval. 

‘ Pull her, John, pull her ! ’ 

It was Melanie swimming up behind him. He 
had forgotten all about her 5 but at the sight of 
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her fierce little face and flashing brown arms 
he grasped one of Marjorie’s elbows ; and on 
either side, half-swimming, half-walking like water- 
spaniels in the shallows, they pulled and baffled her 
a little nearer to the shore. But as soon as she was 
within her depth and able to exercise her superior 
weight and height she attempted to turn them 
round and drag them back out into the deep water. 
She was blue-cheeked and weak now, drunk with 
all the sea she had swallowed, otherwise they could 
never have held her. But they could get her no 
farther in towards the shore and she was still 
struggling feebly to get under the waves, might at 
any moment recover her full strength. 

‘Now hold her,’ said Melanie, ‘and I’ll run and 
get help.’ 

‘No,’ he said, reiterant in his attempt to justify 
the betrayal. ‘No, I’m faster.’ 

And before she could say another word, leaving 
her deep in the water, he dropped Marjorie’s arm 
and plunged for the shore. He streamed out of the 
surf never looking back 5 shameless in his terror. 
They might both drown ; but he couldn’t go back, 
not without someone else 5 the man on the deck 
chair. 

He ran so fast that he did not even know he was 
running. 

‘Quick!’ he said to him. ‘My sister! The 
maid ! She’s trying to drown her.’ 

The man got up quickly and kicking off his 
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trousers and shoes raced away ahead of him to the 
two shrunken figures over by the rock. Half-way 
there he dropped his shirt and it rolled and fluttered 
over the sand past John as he followed him. 

He pulled them in easily because Melanie had 
managed to work Marjorie over to the rocks and get 
a grip on a cable of seaweed. The man was jolly • he 
even laughed as though it had all been a false alarm. 

Good thing I had me pants on,’ he said. ‘ What 
was all the trouble ?’ 


‘ It’s Marjorie. Something happened to her 
was — hysterical, I think.’ 

She looks a bit sick but not all that bad,’ the 

said, taking one of her shoulders as they walkec 
towards the chairs. 


She 

man 

over 
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‘ I came over queer,’ Marjorie said. 

‘She went mad,’ said John vehemently. ‘She 
tried to drown me, didn’t she, Melanie ?’ 

Melanie did not look at him. ‘She tried to 
drown us both,’ she said shortly. 

‘ She kept on ducking under the water and 
coming up laughing and then going under again 
before she’d got her breath back.’ 

‘Has she been sea-bathing before ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. Have you, Marjorie ?’ 

She shook her head weakly and stumbled. They 
all stopped and the man put his arm farther round 
her shoulders and held her up. 

‘ Well, that’s it then,’ he said. ‘ She went water- 
mad.’ 

‘Water-mad ?’ 

‘Yes. If they haven’t seen the sea before it can 
get them. They go daft. Often happens at Black¬ 
pool in Wakes Week when the mill girls get in for 
the first time.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

They moved on. 

‘ But she’ll get over it — in time. Shouldn’t 
advise you kids to go out bathing on your own 
again though, especially if you’re going to take her 
with you.’ 

‘ Don’t worry ! We won’t, will we, Melanie ?’ 

She did not answer him so he turned to the man 
whose wife was standing waiting for them over the 
remains of the picnic tea. He could see that she was 
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going to make a huge fuss and he felt too awful 
about everything to be able to deal with her. 

‘We’re all right now,’ he said. ‘Thanks very 
much for your help.’ 

‘That wasn’t much,’ said the man. ‘Your kid 


sister did most of it. By the time I got there she’d 
got everything very well under control.’ 

‘Yes, we managed to get her in to her depth 
and then I thought it would be best if I did the 
running because I’m the quickest you see.’ 

‘Very wise, Sonny.’ He turned to Marjorie. 
Now you'd better get dried, young lady, and next 
time bring your water-wings with you.’ 

He turned away laughing stupidly and left them. 
Together they stumbled up the brown bank through 
patches of prickly dwarf roses and thyme. 

‘What happened ?’ asked Robert. 


‘Oh, nothing very much,’ said John. He was 
waiting for Melanie to join Marjorie on the other 
side of the hummock 5 but she wouldn’t. She sat 
there shivering on the rug in an obstinate way, 
never letting him see that she was watching him, 
always turning away just before he looked at her. 

From somewhere Esm<* reappeared, sauntering 

up to them slowly with a bunch of wild flowers in 

one hand : he saw centaury, sea-holly, samphire 
and yellow toad-flax. 


Well, what’s the matter with the maid then ?’ 
went on Robert. ‘And if nothing happened why 
did you get that man to help you ? ’ 
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John ignored him. 

‘ Why don’t you go and get dry, Melanie ? For 
heaven’s sake, go and get your things on before we 
start the Ghost Game.’ 

‘I don’t want to.’ 

‘Well, I do, and I can’t dry until you and Esmd 
go.’ 

‘Of course you can — in the bracken.’ 

She started to poke at the fire with a long spine of 
drift-wood and he knew she was doing it in order to 
hide her shivers. 

‘He nearly drowned the maid,’ announced 
Robert loudly to Esmd. ‘ A wonderful swimmer and 
all that and knows everything about the currents 
and tides and then he goes and nearly drowns 
someone.’ 

‘I didn’t,’ said John. To blazes with Melanie, 
he thought $ this was a challenge and she wouldn’t 
let him down. 

* If you want to know, I saved her. She went 
water-mad and-’ 

‘ Water-mad ? y they both asked. 

‘Yes, didn’t you know? Good heavens! It 
often happens to people who aren’t used to the sea, 
visitors and so on who just come here for the summer 
often get it, don’t they, Melanie ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I’d never heard of it before that 
man told us about it.’ 

‘Hadn’t you?’ He stumbled but did not fall. 
‘ Well, anyway, she did go water-mad and was in 
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danger of drowning. She worked her way out into 
the undertow, there’s a tremendous undertow round 
those rocks at low tide, and so I swam out to her 
and got hold of her, but at first she was too strong 
for me, she must weigh pounds and pounds, and I 
had a terrible struggle to get her into her depth. 
She kept pulling me under and I was just thinking 
I’d have to knock her out when Melanie came and 
gave me a hand and then-’ 

And then,’ said Melanie so quietly that they all 
looked at her, ‘ and then he ran away ! ’ 

There was instant silence so prolonged that they 
heard the feathery fracture of the waves and the 
creaking of the gorse bushes in the increasing wind. 

‘I didn't. I simply left you to keep an eye on 
her while-’ 


Liar ! said Melanie. ‘ He’s a liar and a coward. 

I asked him to hold her. He was doing nothing at 

all till I made him, and then as soon as we’d*got 

her a little way in he left me all alone with her and 
ran away.’ 

‘I knew you were safe,’ he repeated stupidly. 
4 1 knew you were safe/ 


You didn’t. You were— yellow .’ She 
snatched at Esmd’s toad-flax and threw it at him 
‘ Yellow as that.’ ’ 

‘I wasn’t,’ he shouted. ‘Ask the man ! Ask 
Marjorie. Ask her ! ’ 

‘She won’t know,’ said Melanie. ‘You know 
she won t and that’s why you want us to ask her 
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because you know she was too funny to know 
what happened. And the man doesn’t know either 
because he wasn’t there. So you think you’re safe. 
But you’re not because I know.’ 

‘You know what V asked Robert. 

‘That he’s a coward.’ 

‘ I’m not.’ 

‘Yes you are,’ said Melanie. 

‘Yes he is,’ said Robert. 

‘He’s not,’ said Esme. ‘He wasn’t afraid of 
climbing this morning and he wasn’t sick just 
because he saw blood.’ 

‘That’s different.’ 

‘It isn’t.’ 

‘Yes it is.’ 

It was going to go on for ever. They didn’t 
know what to do with it, sitting there like hens 
questioning a cabbage stalk that had landed from 
somewhere. But all the magic had gone $ there 
could be no eel fishing or Ghost Game with every¬ 
thing like this, and it had got nothing to do with 
them : bravery was for other people, but cowardice 
was for oneself. They had no business to make him 
go on telling lies. 

He got up. 

‘Well, if we’re going to start the Ghost Game 
we’d better get down to the old farm,’ he said with 

an attempt at enthusiasm. 

‘Not with you,’ said Melanie, and he saw that 
her brown eyes were smarting. ‘ It would be no 
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fun now, you’ve spoilt everything.’ 

She started to throw the greaseproof bags and 
sandwich wrappers onto the dying fire. 

‘I haven’t, Mell. You’re making it all up. 
Honestly, I only-’ 

‘ I m not. You didn’t. You ran right away 
without ever giving me a chance and now I’ll never 
be able to believe in you again. I-’ 

‘Please,’ he said. 

She picked up her towel. ‘ I’m going home with 
Marjorie.’ 

So am I, said Robert. ‘ It’s no good playing 
the Ghost Game with him , he’d get scared himself 
and leave us all. Come on, Esme ! ’ 

Esm^ twiddled her disordered flowers. She 
picked up the toad-flax and straightened it and 
re-incorporated it into the bunch. 

‘No,’ she said. 

Behind her, still looking pale and cold, Marjorie 
loomed up with her awful bathing-suit rolled up 
like a Swiss roll inside her towel. It was no good 
tl T in g to explain to her. Her very presence dried 
them all up, and in silence they waited while 
Melanie and Robert got dried and dressed and 
collected their bicycles and one of the haversacks. 

Robert hung back. ‘Aren’t you coming, Esmd ?* 

‘No.’ 

‘It’s your last chance.’ 

She sniffed at her flowers, smiling secretly into 
the tiny landscape of their petals. 
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‘You go. I’m going to play the Ghost Game 
with John.’ 

‘You can’t. Two can’t play it.’ 

‘Yes they can, can’t they, John ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said. 

Robert’s face suffused. His thick cheeks went 
red and his ears jerked backwards. 

‘ All right, if you want to stay with a coward and 
play with a swank who leaves you the minute any¬ 
thing goes wrong-’ 

‘ Oh go away ! ’ 

‘Look,’ said John pointing at the others, ‘they 
don’t want you either, they’re afraid you may be 
sick again.’ He picked up the last of the paper 
bags. ‘Here ! Take this in case—’ 

But Robert had jumped on his bicycle and was 
bumping away over the cart-track. 

Esmd got up. ‘ Where is it ? Where’s the 

Ghost Farm where we play the Game ?’ 

‘ Do you really want to ?’ 

‘Not really, but we must for a few minutes or 
it won’t be true that we did.’ 

He followed her as she made for the gate which 
would let them through to the other side of the 
headland where the Estuary was filling with shining 
water and shadows. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘Things have to be true, don’t 
they ?’ 

‘ I suppose so.’ 
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She climbed onto the gate and sat there looking 
down at the rosy acres of water. 

‘ Did you run away ? ’ she asked suddenly. 

‘Yes,’ he said very easily, pleased that there 
was nothing left to save. 

‘I guessed you did.’ She was smiling. ‘And in 
a way I’m glad.’ 

"Glad?' He stopped with one foot on the 
bottom rung of the gate. 

‘ Yes. Because you’re more like me and Robert 
now ; not brave about every thing. I thought you 
were at first; but you’re not! and so — well, I’m 
not frightened of you any more.* 

‘Frightened of me ?’ 

‘Yes, I told you. I’m an awful coward and 
nothing frightens me more than people being brave 
all the time.’ 

She jumped down on the other side of the gate and 
started to swing down the path, plucking at the wild 
mint and throwing its pale flowers up into the air. 

‘But you’re not a coward,’ he called after her. 
‘You’re very brave — braver than any of us.’ 

‘What about?’ she asked, stopping only for a 
moment and then moving on away from him. 

Excited, he ran to catch her up, even caught 

her hand to make her realize the importance of the 

conclusion which had fallen into the dusk like a tern 
diving. 

‘About yourself,’ he said. ‘You’re brave about 
yourself. ’ 
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‘ Am I ? ’ she said politely. 

And without waiting for an answer she made 
him run with her $ straight down the wet path 
to where the roofless farm sprawled across the 
headland. 
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RUMER GODDEN 

“To travel is to broaden the mind.” Tooni, 
Gopal’s sister-in-law, had told him that but, thought 
Gopal, the mind can become so broad that it sud¬ 
denly becomes a wild prairie in which it cannot hope 
to find its way. 

“When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

“To thine own self be true . . .” 

Which ? 

Tooni loved axioms ; she had taught Gopal 
these two as well, she had “instilled them,” mur¬ 
mured Gopal. Gopal earnestly intended to believe 
everything he was told, he knew that Tooni was 
sensible and wise but now, suddenly, in this 
restaurant in Paris his mind had become a howling 
wilderness. “When in Rome ...” “To thine 
own self ...” Which ? He was not old enough 
to see that by his travels and experiences, he was 
taking the only possible first step to reconcile these 

conflicts, by beginning to find out what he was 
himself. 

Gopal was a sweet, naive, young Indian student 
almost breathless with goodwill; yet he was 
dignified. Rene Desmoulins, the witty, dark, 
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French, senior-year student, reading English at the 
University, had seen the dignity and especially 
marked Gopal out, though he was twenty-three to 
Gopal’s nineteen. Everyone was kind to the young 
Indian. Gopal was charming to look at ; his body 
was tall and slim and balanced, his teeth and eyes 
were beautiful and his face was so quick and in¬ 
genuous that it showed every shade of feeling ; they 
teased him about that but now he suddenly knew 
he was not as ingenuous as they, or he, had thought ; 
he had come across something in himself that was 
stronger than his will or his desire to please. 
‘Aaugh !’ shuddered Gopal. 

Up to this evening, that should have been the 
most delightful of all, everything had been delight¬ 
ful. “Delightful” was Gopal’s word. “London is 
delightful”, he wrote home. “The College is 
delightful, Professor William Morgan is delightful 
and so is Mrs. Morgan and the little Morgans, but 
perhaps”, he added with pain, for he had to admit 
that the Morgan children were rough and spoilt, 
“perhaps not as delightful if you see them for a 
very long time. . . . The Hostel is delightful. . . . 
I find my work delightful.” He had planned to 
write home that Paris was delightful. “We went 
to a famous French restaurant in the Rue Per¬ 
pignan” ; he had meant to write, “it is called the 

Chez Perpignan. It is de-” Now tears made 

his dark eyes bright ; he could not write that ; it 
was not delightful at all. 
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Through his tears he seemed to see far beyond 
the white starched tablecloth marked “ Perpignan ” 
in a red cotton laundry-mark, beyond the plates and 
glasses, the exciting bottle of wine of which he had 
asked to inspect the label after the waiter had 
shown it to Rene. He saw beyond the single 
scarlet carnation in the vase on the table, beyond 
everything in the restaurant that had thrilled him 
as they came in ; the dark-brown walls with their 
famous old theatre posters — ‘ French printed in 
French’ Gopal had exclaimed as if he had not 
really believed that French could be printed — the 
serving-table where a flame burnt under a silver dish 
and a smell rose into the air mingling with other 
strange and, to him, piquant smells, of hot china 
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plates, starch, coffee, toast, old wine-spills, food and 
clothes. He saw, beyond them all, the low tables 
spread for dinner at home, one of the dinners that 
he had always thought most ordinary, old-fashioned 
and dull, prepared by his mother and Tooni. 
Gopal’s family lived in Bengal ; they were Brahmin 
Hindus and his mother kept the household to 
orthodox ways in spite of all he and his elder 
brother could do ; now Gopal saw her orthodox 
food : the flat brass platters of rice, the pile of 
luchis — flaky, puffed, pale-gold biscuits — the 
vegetable fritters fried crisp, the great bowl of lentil 
purde and the small accompanying bowls of relishes, 
shredded coconut or fried onion, or spinach or chillis 
in tomato sauce or chutney, all to be put on the rice. 
He saw fruit piled on banana leaves, the bowl of 
fresh curd, the milk or orange or bael-fruit juice 
in the silver drinking tumblers 5 no meat, nor fish, 
not even eggs were eaten in that house, ‘we shall 
not take life,’ said his mother. Gopal looked down 
at his plate in the Perpignan and shuddered. 

He had come to Europe with shining intentions, 
eager, anxious to do as the Romans did, as the 
English, the French, as Romans everywhere. ‘There 
will be things you will not be able to stomach,’ he 
had been warned ; so far he had stomached every¬ 
thing. His elder brother Jai had been before him 
and had come back utterly accustomed to every¬ 
thing Western $ when Jai and Tooni went out to 
dinner they had Western dishes ; they ate meat, 
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even beef, but not in their own home ; ‘ Not while 
I live,’ said his mother, and she had told Gopal, 
‘You are not the same as Jai. You are not as 
coarse.’ 

‘Oh I am, Mother,’ Gopal had pleaded. ‘I am 
just as coarse,’ but now another shudder shook him. 

‘Are you cold, Gopal-ji ?’ asked Rene. Gopal 
had taught Rene the endearment, he had thrilled 
to hear him use it and even now he managed 
to smile, though in truth even his lips were cold. 
I am not at all cold,’ lied Gopal, ‘this is 
delightful.’ 

If it had been the cold that upset him it would 

have been nothing ; all Indians were supposed to 

feel the cold. Gopal did not mind the lack of sun, 

the grey rain, though several things were very 

strange to him ; the perpetual wearing of shoes, 

for instance, made his feet ache but he had liked 

his feet to ache $ he had been proud of them when 

they ached, he felt they were growing wise. Now 

he wriggled his toes in his shoes under the table and 

would have given anything to be sitting with bare 

sun-warmed feet, and a feeling that he had not had 

all his time abroad welled up in him 5 he felt sick 
sick for home. 1 

He saw his own family front door, with the 
amily shoes dropped down in a row at the entrance ; 
he saw the hall, empty of everything but a rickety 
hat-rack that never had a hat hung on it : how 

could it? They wore no hats. He thought how he 
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would come in, drop off his shoes on the step, and 
go to the tap to wash and take off his shirt, calling 
out to his mother and Tooni in a lordly way, 
‘Isn’t there anything to eat in this house?’ His 
mother, who never knew a joke when she heard 
one, would begin to shoo the maid-servant and 
Tooni about and hurry them and presently Tooni 
would bring him a few sweets in a saucer to keep 
him quiet. 

‘O Soul, be patient, thou shalt find 
a little matter mend all this,’ 

Tooni would say, and she would add, ‘That is by 
Robert Bridges. Bridges was once Poet Laureate of 
England.’ Tooni was always anxious to improve 
her little brother-in-law. 

In Europe Gopal had eaten everything. ‘Roast 
lamb, kidneysontoast, baconandsausage,’ murmured 
Gopal, and when Rene, who, being a Frenchman, 
had a proper feeling for food, had talked of the food 
they would eat in Paris Gopal had not flinched 
though some of it sounded rather startling to him $ 
“ Rather hare ”, he had written to Tooni. “ Imagine 
sucking-pig, Tooni”, he had written, ‘‘and Rend 
says it is laid out whole on the dish ; tete de 
veau , and that is calf’s head with its eyes and its 
brain all there. He says we shall have steak, rare, 
I don’t know what that means but I shall find out, 
and oysters, I shall eat oysters. What are oysters ? 
I shall find out. I shall come back more Parisian 

than Paris ! ” 
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Rene, the dazzling, elderly Rene, had asked 
Gopal home with him to Paris for the vacation. 
“It is a delightful compliment ,” Gopal wrote, “and, 
let me tell you, there are not many he would ask 
but he asked me ! ” 


Rene, with his brilliance, his terse quick wit, 
his good looks, his ruthlessness and his foreignness, 
was venerated by the students and a little feared 
by the masters which made him all the more 
popular and, when he was kind to Gopal, Gopal was 
completely dazzled. ‘You are too good to me,’ he 
gasped and, shyly, ‘You must love me very much.’ 
Ren<i had the grace not to laugh at him. “You do 
not know how delightful he is ! ” wrote Gopal to his 
mother, and to Tooni he wrote, “Rene is like 
Hamlet, only humorous ; like Byron, only good.” 
He looked at these two comparisons and their 
qualifications ; they seemed to come out null 
and void and he tried again. “He is like Jesus 
Chnst,” he wrote reverently, “only very, very 
sophisticated.” For Rene, Gopal would have made 
one of those pilgrimages sometimes made by the 
devout in India when, at every step, the pilgrim 
measures his length in the dust. 


On that thought Gopal realized how much he 
missed the dust. What a funny thing to miss, he 
thought, but he missed the dust. He wriggled his 
toes uncomfortably in his shoes and thought he 
could even smell the dust of his own great Bengal 
town. It seemed to rise in his nostrils as he looked 
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out of the restaurant window ; across the Paris 
twilight and its multitudinous lights, he seemed to 
see the small oil-flares of the orange-sellers’ booths 
on a certain narrow pavement near his home. He 
heard the car horns, not Paris horns but the con¬ 
tinuous horns of the Sikh taxi-drivers ; he heard 
bicycle-rickshaw bells, the shuffling feet and the 
pattering noise as a flock of goats was driven by 
and he wanted to go home, past the white oleander 
bushes by the gate, past the rows of shoes, up to 
his own small room where on moonlight nights the 
shadow of the fig-tree and the bars of his barred 
window were thrown together on the whitewashed 
wall. How many nights had he lain on his bed 
and watched the shadow-leaves move, stir gently 
in the heat, as he had wondered about going away 
far over the sea to travel in Europe, in England and, 
yes, in France ? And now in France he thought, as 
he had never thought he could think, of that small 
room and the tears stung his eyes again. 

Rene saw the tears and was concerned. Under 
the terseness and the sophistication Rend was simple 
and young and kind. ‘What is it, Gopal-ji ?’ he 
asked. 

‘I . . . swallowed . . . something hot,’ said 
Gopal. 

‘But you are used to hot things.’ 

‘ Yes, chillis/ said Gopal and laughed but it was 
not safe to think of such homely things as chillis ; 
they made him see a string of them, scarlet, in the 
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kitchen. He saw the kitchen ; and his mother’s 
housekeeping, which had often seemed to him old- 
fashioned and superstitious, now seemed as simple 
and pure as a prayer ; as ... as uncruel, he 
thought. His mother rose at five and woke the 
children so that they could make their morning 
ritual to the sun ; many and many a time had she 
gently pulled him, Gopal, sleepy and warm and 
laz y> from his bed. She saw that the house was 
cleaned, then did the accounts and then, still early, 
sent Jai, as the eldest son, to market with the list 
of household things to buy and the careful allow¬ 
ance of money (few Indian women shopped in the 
market). When Jai came back, with a coolie boy 
carrying a basket on his head, the basket had a load 
of vegetables, pale-green lettuce and lady’s-fingers 
perhaps, or glossy, purple aubergines, beans, the 
pearly paleness of Indian corn still in its sheaf. The 
basket held coconut too, ghee-butter and the in¬ 
evitable pot of curd made fresh that day. The 
kitchen was very clean ; no one was allowed to go 
there in shoes or in their street clothes. Before 
Gopai and Jai ate they washed and changed or took 
off their shirts ; the women ate apart, even the go- 
ahead Tooni. All was modesty, cleanliness, quiet, 
and it did no hurt, thought Gopal shuddering. All 
ot it had an inner meaning so that it was not 
not just of earth, he thought. Once a month was 
household day when the pots and pans and sweeping 
brushes were consecrated ; first they were cleaned^ 
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the brass scoured with wood-ash until it shone pale 
gold, the silver made bright, the brushes and dusting- 
cloths washed, cupboards turned out, everything 
washed again in running water and dried in the 
sun ; then prayers were said for the household 
tools, and marigold flowers and jessamine were put 
on the shelves. I used to think it was stupid, 
thought Gopal, I teased my mother and called her 
ignorant to believe in such things but they made it 

all different 5 quite different. 

‘Gopal, what is the matter ?’ asked Rend and he 

laid his hand on Gopal’s. 

In India it is usual for young men who are 

friends to hold hands ; for Rend to take Gopal’s 
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hand would have filled him with pride half an hour 
ago $ now he flinched, and the intelligent Rene 
felt him flinch and took his own hand away and 
looked at Gopal closely. ‘Explain what it is,’ sug¬ 
gested Rene gently, but Gopal shook his head. He 
could not explain ; how could he tell Rene that, 
for the first time, he saw not what the world did 
to Gopal but what he, Gopal, did to the world. 

Last night he had found out what rare steak is $ 
he had cut the meat red and eaten it, only thinking 
of the redness going in to him and wondering if he 
could get it down, could “stomach” it $ now, sud¬ 
denly, everything was in reverse. Rene had 
ordered the famous oysters and Gopal had looked 
so doubtfully at the plate of grey-brown shells and 
the strange, glutinous, greenish objects in each, 
that Rend had laughed. ‘Pepper one, squeeze a 
little lemon on it and let it slide down your throat,’ 
said Rend. He showed Gopal and Gopal had copied 
him but, when Gopal squeezed the lemon juice on 
his oyster, he had seen the oyster shrink. 

‘ But . . . but it’s alive ! ! ! ’ 

‘Of course it’s alive. It would be dangerous to 

eat it otherwise. If they served you a dead oyster,’ 

Rend had said gravely, ‘I should have to take it 

out and show it to a policeman.’ Seeing Gopal’s 

ace, he said, ‘ Don’t worry ; it will die as soon as 
it touches you.’ 

* Auhaugh !’ said Gopal. 

Rend had laughed. Now, remembering that, 
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Gopal seethed with rage 5 his ears were burning, 
his cheeks and his heart. The plate with the oysters 
seemed to swim in front of him. Centuries of civil¬ 
ization, of learning, of culture, to culminate in this ! 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ 

‘You are a barbarian,’ said Gopal in a low, 
burning voice. He trembled to speak like this to 
Rene but he spoke. ‘Your ancestors were running 
about in blue skins,’ said Gopal, ‘when mine had 
religion, a way of life.’ For a moment he stopped $ 
Rene, in a blue skin, would look like Krishna $ 
Krishna, the Hindu God, often had a blue skin, he 
played the flute and was the God of Love and had 
many amiable peccadilloes, but Gopal hardened his 
heart against Rend, even in his most lovable 
aspects. It was this learning, this culture, this 
barbarism, that he had come all this way to share. 
I want to go home, thought Gopal. I want to go 
home. 

‘You all think we Indians should study your 
customs, why don’t you study ours ?’ he cried to 
Rend. ‘We could teach you a thing or two ! Why 
should we have to Westernize ? Why don’t you 
Easternize ? It would do you a lot of good, let me 
tell you that. You are cruel,’ cried Gopal. ‘You 
are not even honest. In England they teach 
children, “Little Lamb, who made thee?” and 
give them the roast lamb for lunch, lamb with mint 
sauce. Yes ! you eat lamb and little pigs and birds. 
You are cruel. Cruel and barbarous and greedy 
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and . . .’he broke off, trying to think of the word 
he wanted ; it meant “too much”, ah yes ! a 
dozen dozen, thought Gopal and hurled the word 
at Rene. ‘ You are gross ! ’ he cried, and stopped. 
Though he was sitting down even his legs were 
trembling. The effort had left him weak. ‘You 
are gross,’ he said in a whisper. 

‘You are perfectly right,’ said Rene. He put 
another oyster down his throat but there was some¬ 
thing so mild, so tempered in his reply that Gopal 
was checked. 

‘These are things,’ said Rene when he had 

finished the oyster, ‘that a man has to arrange for 
himself.* 

It was not only a small rebuke, it was a sugges¬ 
tion made as Tooni would have made it, but of 
course Tooni was not as subtle and delicate as Rene, 
the same Rend who was now preparing to eat the 
last oyster on his plate 5 and he had a dozen, 
thought Gopal, when I had ordered only six ! 
Subtle, delicate Rend, who was gross and delicate, 
fastidious and greedy, ruthless and mild. Gopal 
shook his head in despair. 

“Travel broadens the mind.” Then if it is 
broad, thought Gopal, it has to include all sorts of 
things ; he looked at Rent’s hand, putting pepper 
and squeezing the lemon, that clever, cruel hand. 

he world, when it was opened out, was not delight¬ 
ful ; no, not delightful at all, thought Gopal. It 
had a bitter taste ; he did not like it. 
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“When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” Rene 
was a Roman of Romans $ now, with grace and 
elegance, he slid the oyster down his throat and 
smiled at Gopal. Rene agreed that he was not 
delightful 5 he was content not to be ; no, not 
content, thought Gopal, looking at him ; he knows 
that he cannot hope to be, all of him, delightful. 
And if Rene can’t, thought Gopal in despair, who 
can ? Excepting . . . Well, it is easy if you stay 
in one place, like your mother’s kitchen, but if you 
go into Rome ? 

He thought of that steak, rare ; he had eaten it 
and now in his mind there was a vision of the 
sacred bull that came every day to their house to be 
fed 5 he saw its soft, confident nose, its noble face 
and the eyes lustrous with thick, soft eyelashes ; its 
cream dewlap swung like a fold of heavy velvet and 
it wore a cap worked in blue and white beads on 
its hump 5 Gopal had saved up to buy that cap 
with his own money. 

“To thine own self ...” Tooni seemed very 
far away. Gopal turned away his head. 

At that moment, Rene having beckoned, the 
waiter came and took the plate of oysters away. 

‘Now what shall we eat ?’ asked Rend, and he 
asked. ‘Have you ever tasted vol-au-vent ?’ 

‘ How strange ! It sounds like hitting balls at 

tennis,’ said Gopal, beginning to revive. 

‘ It isn’t tennis, it’s chicken,’ said Rend. ‘ Would 

you like to try it V 
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‘Chicken . . . ?’ The word seemed to hang; in 
the balance, then Gopal asked, ‘ Is it new ? Is it 
exciting ? ’ 

‘Well.’ Rene could not say vol-au-vent was 
exciting. ‘ You may like it.’ 

‘Nothing venture, nothing win,’ said Gopal, and 
Rene gave the order to the waiter. 

‘This is delightful,’ said Gopal. 
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MAURICE KENNEDY 

1 

May always promises summer, though June too 
often is a jilty jade. For (as has been written by 
Sir Thomas Malory, Knight, in older days) like as 
herbs and trees bring forth fruit andflourish in May, 
in likewise every lusty heart , that is in any manner a 
lover , springeth and flourisheth in lusty deeds. . . . 
Therefore all ye that be lovers call unto your 
remembrance the month of May , like as did queen 
Guenever. For her, also, as did that ungentle 
knight, we make here a little mention, that while 
she lived she was a true lover, and therefore had 
she a good end : not that the deduction follows. 

2 

It was a day in May with a crisp breeze and a 
cold turbulent sea. Joe Walsh trotted briskly up 
the beach, swinging his arms vigorously across his 
chest and nodding his head to shake the water out 
of his ears. Across the wet sand, across a fringe of 
seaweed, across dry powdery sand, to the shingle 
at the foot of the sea-wall that edged the promenade, 
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where his clothes were heaped under an old rain¬ 
coat. He bent down to drag his shirt from the 
tangle of clothes. 

‘Well, Tarzan,’ said a voice overhead, ‘how was 

it ? Joe looked up, startled, at the girl sitting on 

the wall, belted into a heavy coat. How long had 

she been there ? She had a curiously small, white 

face, spotted with dark freckles, and topped by an 

untidy mop of jet-black hair, the colour, and 

apparently the consistency, of tarred barbed wire. 

A wicked little smile twisted a mouth on which 

too-light lipstick was smeared a shade too widely. 

Joe’s nineteen years had not given him much 

practice in dealing with girls, especially girls who 

wore wicked little smiles and too-light lipstick. 

He stood speechless with the shirt trailing at his 
side. 

‘Well?’ she asked again, and the smile 
broadened. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘grand. Grand. At least, it’s 

grand when you’re in. But if you’re going swim- 

ming, watch out for the undertow. It’s a holy 
terror to-day. * J 

‘Me?’ she said, in horror. ‘Is it me get into 

that water ? Do you think I’ve no more sense than 
yourself ? ’ 

Joe was suddenly conscious that he was blushine 
a over. He struggled damply into his shirt, 
emergtng, breathless and clammy, with his hair 
standing up in spikes. He slipped out of his trunks, 
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wriggled into his trousers, flattened his hair onto 
his skull with the palms of both hands, and jammed 
his feet into his already laced shoes. He slammed 
the wet trunks against his shin to rid them of 
sand, stuffed them into one pocket of the raincoat 
and threw the coat over his arm. He was dressed 
and ready to go home. 

‘Well, my God,’ said the girl, ‘but you’re hardy 
characters around this terrible place. Don’t you 
ever catch cold ?’ 

‘No,’ said Joe, shuffling his feet in the shingle 
as though he had dropped a coin and was looking for 
it, ‘ Why should we ? Nothing healthier than sea¬ 
water.’ 

He took a last look around the strand, then began 
to scramble up the steepening slope of the wall. 
She reached over and grabbed his wrist as he came 
near the top, and heaved with surprising strength. 
He leaped over onto the promenade, and it seemed 
that her hand lingered on his wrist for a brief 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 

‘Funny time for holidays,’ said Joe. ‘I suppose 
you are on holidays ? I know every sinner in this 
town and I’ve never seen you before.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ she said, looking round at the 
deserted promenade, the empty strand, the closed 
houses with unweeded gardens. ‘Cheerful little 
graveyard you’ve got here. I saw a date over a 
doorway in the town. Fourteen hundred and 
something. Funny thing : it was the newest- 
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looking house in the street. What is there to do 
around here ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Joe, ‘there’s a dance twice a week at 
the Pavilion, and the Technical students have a 
play at the Town Hall. And then, there’s the 
pictures, of course.’ 

‘That’s right,’ she said, ‘the pictures. A revival 
of Ben Hur , and a Western I saw four times already. 
And three days before the next dance. A mad 
whirl of pleasure. What wouldn’t I give for a good 
swing band right now ! ’ Her toes tapped out a 
rhythm on the concrete. 

A gust of wind blew sharp sand and scraps of 
paper against their faces. They turned, huddling 
into coat-collars, to face out along the long curve of 
yellow strand that reached for miles towards a hazy 
headland. In all those miles nothing stirred, except 
little sand-devils twirling in the breeze. 

‘What do you do to kill the time ?’ she asked. 

‘I never thought about it much,’ said Joe, ‘I 
suppose I just let it live.’ He laughed suddenly. 
‘I swim a lot, from April to November. Once I 
kept it up right through the year, but it gets a bit 
dangerous in winter. See those rock sthere ? ’ She 
followed the line of his pointing finger. She saw a 
line of great jagged rocks standing some distance 
away from the foot of the sea-wall. ‘That’s the 
remains of the old wall,’ he said. ‘Some of those 
rocks weighed half a ton. It only took one good 

storm and . . .’ He clicked his fingers expressively. 
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‘I see,’ she said, shivering. 

‘I play a lot of billiards in the winter. And, of 
course, I fish most of the time.’ 

‘Fish . . she said. She stood up. ‘Well . . . 
The only good thing I see about this place is that 
I’ll only be seeing it for one day more. We had a 
bit of an accident at the factory — refrigerating 
plant blew up. Hell of an explosion and the whole 
place swamped with ammonia fumes. Some of the 
girls are in hospital with gas-poisoning and shock, 
and the plant’s out of action anyway, so the boss 

gave us a few 
So-and-so will try to take it out of our summer 
holidays. And I got a mad notion to come down 
here because I’d heard so much about it ! God 
help us all. I’d have been better off in the 
hospital.’ 

‘Ah, now,’ said Joe, ‘it isn’t fair to judge it by 
to-day. On a Bank Holiday week-end you couldn’t 
cross the road there for the press of cars, and you 
couldn’t see a square foot of strand for people. 
Every house open and lighted up, and wdrelesses 
playing. The two dance-halls going full blast, and 
a fun-fair down there by the railway station, and 
coloured lights all over the place. The crowd in the 
station-yard waiting for the last train home, and 
dancing half the night to melodeon music. Every 
pub in the town with its doors bulging, and people 
with red raw sunburn eating ice-cream at mid¬ 
night. Not that I’d enjoy it much, mind you, but 
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the visitors seem to. Give me the autumn any 
time.’ 

‘You can have the autumn,’ she said sadly, ‘if 
you’ll give me the Bank Holiday. Now I have to 
go home to dinner. I’m going to get my money’s 
worth if it kills me.’ 

‘Where are you staying, by the way ?’ asked Joe. 
‘I didn’t think any of the hotels were open yet.’ 

‘They aren’t really. See that place across on 
the back road ?’ She pointed away across the 
marsh and the railway line, away to a squat building 
with ugly iron verandas and a purple-slated roof. 
‘That’s the joint. They said first they weren’t open 
yet, but then I think their greed got the better of 
them. But I suppose when they came to their 
senses they realized they’d be losing money by 
opening the place for one customer, and they’re cer¬ 
tainly letting me know it. Guest of honour, that’s 
me.’ She looked at her watch. ‘Oh God, I’ll be 
late for dinner, and all they want is the excuse.’ 

‘No, you won’t,’ said Joe. ‘You’ve got ten 
minutes, and there’s a short-cut across the marsh, 
though you’d never get over by yourself without 
getting stuck in the mud. Here, follow me.’ 

He led the way across the road, along a narrow 
laneway between two houses, through a gap in a 
fence, and down an embankment onto open swampy 
ground tufted with tall rushes. She followed him 
cautiously, stumbling occasionally and swearing 
softly. ‘Damn peep-toe shoes, anyway,’ she said^ 
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‘every grain of sand and every drop of wet goes in 
and never comes out again.’ 

‘Now watch it,’ he said, ‘and only step where 
I’ve stepped before you. Otherwise you’ll be up 
to your neck in it.’ He began to zigzag slowly 
towards the railway-line, following the remnants 
of a causeway whose stones had sunk below the 
surface of the mud but left a mossy and slightly 
firmer footing. They stopped at the tracks to let a 
goods-train go slowly by ; a cloud of smoke came 
chokingly down on them and drifted off over the 
marsh. They crossed the line, she staggering pain¬ 
fully on the sharp-edged ballast between the sleepers. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘this is the worst bit, because 
there isn’t any path, but if you grab the tail of my 
coat you’ll be all right.’ She did so, without a 
word, and they went on, hopping warily from one 
clump of weeds to the next. Once she gave a 
muffled gasp, and once she tugged so hard at his 
coat that he nearly overbalanced. At last they 
came to the edge of the road. 

He vaulted the stone stile and turned to give 
her a hand. She stood on top of the low wall, 
shoes muddy, cheeks red, black hair straggling over 
her forehead and a broad grin on her face. She 
was triumphantly waving a yard-long, sword-shaped 
leaf, with black mud clinging to its roots. ‘Well, 
she said, ‘we made it.’ 

‘We did,’ said Joe. ‘Where did you pick up the 
felestrum ?’ 
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‘Felestrum ?’ she said inquiringly. 

‘That thing,’ he said, pointing. ‘The flagger. 
Wild iris, I think, is the right name.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘so that’s what they’re called. I 
pulled it out of the swamp, the time I nearly pulled 
you off your feet. I thought it’d be a shame to die 
without having some souvenir of a lovely holiday.’ 
She wrinkled her nose at him and waved the flagger 
about her head. ‘ Well, well. Wild iris. Wild iris : 
that’s me — I grow wild in the bushes.’ 

She brandished the green sword again and 
jumped down suddenly from the wall. Auto¬ 
matically, he caught her, and staggered a few paces 
into the road $ she was unexpectedly heavy. He 
stood there, holding her foolishly, until she pushed 
herself gently away. 

Dinner-time, she said. ‘The name’s Iris, in 
case you hadn’t guessed.’ 

Mine s Joe, he said. ‘Good luck for now,’ and 
walked away, confused. He turned once, and saw 
her standing still by the side of the road, the wild 
iris trailing by her side. He waved. She waved ; 
the green blade had been bent and flapped like a 
roken wing. Then he went on towards home. 

5 

The old town drowsed content in the mild¬ 
ness of afternoon, the morning’s sharp breeze 
ransformed to a gentle drift of air. The stretch 
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of dun-coloured mud left between the dock walls by 
a falling tide shimmered with mirrored sunlight. 
Small boats sprawled athwart the mud, and tiny 


green crabs scuttled about in the shadow of leaning 
gunwales. Deep black caverns in the smooth mud 
showed where Joe had spent a couple of hours’ 


furious activity digging lug-worms. He came 
slowly up the slipway, in one hand a heavy shovel, 
in the other a bucket half-full of the lumpy, 


bristly liver-coloured creatures. There were splashes 
of mud on his face and a rent in the knee of his 


trousers. 

‘Yoo-hoo,’ said a light voice. He looked up and 
saw Iris coming down the street, kicking her heels 
on the pavement like a little girl playing hopscotch. 
He waited until she came nearer. ‘Well, the hard¬ 
working man. So we meet again. What have you 
got in the bucket ? ’ 

‘Worms,’ he said. ‘See.’ 

She peered cautiously into the bucket, then 
clutched at her throat. ‘ Ugh, they’re disgusting. 
Take them away. What are you going to do — eat 

them ?’ 

* Good God, no ! ’ said Joe, ‘ I’ll use them for bait, 
of course. Maybe catch a few sand-dabs, or even a 

bass.* 

‘ I’ve never seen anything so horrible, she said. 
‘When you said worms I thought you meant the 
little pink earthworms. They’re bad enough, the 
wriggly things. But these— I’ll have nightmares 
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for a week.’ Maybe I should tell her they’ve got 
greeny-yellow blood, thought Joe, gloating a little : 
that’d finish her completely. They stood there at 
the side of the dock, looking at one another warily. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘what are you going to do for 
the rest of the evening ? Dig up more worms ?’ 

‘No,’ said Joe, ‘I’m going up the embankment 
as far as the bridge to look for pill-crabs.’ 

‘Mind if I come too ? I’m rightly fed-up with 
myself. ’ 

‘Sure,’ he said. ‘It’s a nice walk on a fine 

evening.’ He laid the bucket of worms beside the 

wall and propped the blade of the shovel over the 
top of it. 

‘Will it be safe there ?* she asked. 


Of course,’ he said, surprised. ‘Who’d be 
bothered stealing it in this place? We’re terrible 
honest here — in small things, anyway. ’ 

They went laughing along the wide, dusty, 

deserted street where dogs slept on the pavement. 

They walked in the shadow of a tall warehouse 

whose waUs were crumbling, whose windows were 

blocked with sheets of rusty corrugated iron. They 

passed the market-house in a cobbled square where 

a laneway came in under a Norman Watergate, and 

came out on the fair green, a wide uneven space of 

sparse grass and tall thistles, with a great rusty 
anchor lying in the middle of u ^ # strfmded 

whale. To their left, seagulls and crows squabbled 
over a dump. Farther out, a gannet dropped 
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spearing slantwise from high air into the slack- 
tide estuary. There was no other sign of life or 
movement. 

They climbed a gentle slope to the top of the 
embankment. On one side weed-covered boulders 
dropped steeply away to where grey scummy water 
sucked and gurgled. On the other side a grassy 
incline went down to a salt-meadow, rank with 
brown weeds, where a few cows grazed forlornly 
in the distance. A long, narrow, muddy pond ran 
parallel with the embankment, its steely surface 
jagged with tiny ripples. 

The breeze frolicked around them as they stood 
unsheltered, gazing at the wide and featureless 
prospect. Off on their left stretched the estuary, 
current curling serpent-like across its leaden sur¬ 
face, a trail of yellow swirling foam marking the 
dividing-line between the slate-blue sea-water and 
the muddy river channel. A salmon jumped far 
out on the edge of slack water. A cormorant 
bobbed along, sleek black head nodding, in the 
channel. The breeze carried a sour smell of mud 
and weed. Iris pushed out her chin and shook her 
hair out of her eyes. ‘Oh,’ she said softly, this is 

nice' 

Joe looked at her, astonished. Then he looked 
back at the familiar scenery, trying to visualize it 
through unfamiliar eyes. It still looked the same. 
‘Come on,’ he said at last, ‘let’s go to the bridge.’ 

She skipped ahead, leaping nimbly over the 
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broken places where burdocks grew among the 
tumbled stones. They came to where a barbed-wire 
fence ran from the edge of the pond, up along the 
bank and across the path, rudely barring their way. 
She looked inland over the brown-olive herbage of 
the salt-meadow. 

‘How deep is the pond ?’ she asked. ‘Is there 
anything in it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe, ‘about three or four feet of 
water, but there’s a few deep holes in it. We used 
to swim there when we were kids, but there are 
thousands of springs coming up through the mud 
and everywhere there’s a spring there’s a quick¬ 
sand, so when we got sense we gave it up. See 
there ?’ 

‘Where ?* 

‘ In a line between us and that little bush on the 
far side. See that rough patch on the surface ?’ 

O * 1 Yes. Yes, I see it now. What’s so 
special about it ? * 

That s a school of mullet. The place is full of 
them. Cutest fish in the sea. You can’t catch 
them. If you try to net them, they jump the net. 

ou can use two nets, one behind the other, and 
take them by surprise, but it takes a lot of boats 
and who’s going to bother ?’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

To tell you the God’s truth,’ said Joe, ‘they 
taste like wet flannel. But I wish you could see 
some baby mullet. They’re little silver things 
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about as long as your thumbnail — perfect little 
fish all the same — and they swim in perfect 
formation in little squads of five or six, spread out 
across a patch the size of your hand, and their little 
tails are buzzing so fast you can barely see them, 
and they’re all swimming like the devil and getting 
no place much. You’d like them. But you’re a 
couple of months too early.’ He stopped, em¬ 
barrassed by his own enthusiasm and by the slight 
grin on her face. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘and I’ve to go home to-morrow 
morning. Think it’d be worth my while coming 
back — for the baby mullet ? ’ There was something 
in the sideways tilt of her black head that suddenly 
reminded him of a sleek, dark cormorant specula¬ 
tively eyeing a sprat, ready to pounce. 

He grabbed the fence-post that leaned out over 
the seaward side of the embankment and swung 
nimbly around it, then with foot and hand opened 
a gap between the strands of wire wide enough for 
her to scramble through. He felt like shaking her. 
Her shoulder brushed against him as she straightened 
up, and the wire twanged suddenly from his fingers 
in abrupt resolution. But she was already some 
yards away along the bank. 

4 

He walked a few paces and stopped, looking 
meditatively at a great thatch of olive-coloured 
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weed on the rocks below. ‘ Hey ! * he shouted to 
Iris, wait a minute for me.’ He scrambled down 
the embankment towards the grey, heaving water. 
She turned, paused and slowly strolled back, hands 
in pockets, head bowed. 

‘Well, little man,’ she said, ‘what now ?’ 
Pill-crabs,’ he said, looking up from his scrab¬ 
bling among the weeds and in the crevices of rocks. 
‘Remember I told you ?’ 

‘I must see this,’ she said excitedly. He looked 
up, startled at the sound of her heels slipping on 
smooth water-worn rocks, and looked away, blush¬ 
ing. She recovered her balance, casually smoothed 
down her skirt, and came to stand beside him 

among the weeds, heedless of the oily moisture 
that soaked her shoes. 

He grabbed at a hank of slippery bladder-wrack 

and pulled it away together with the fist-sized rock 

to which its roots were fastened. In the puddle of 

dark water that filled the cavity, something scurried 

about He plunged in his hand and brought out a 

pair of crabs — a big dark crab with great claws, one 

of which tightly enfolded a smaller, yellow-green 

crab whose claws were curled to rest. He threw 

away the bigger crab and turned with the other in 
his hand. 


See, he said, ‘there’s a pill-crab for you.’ He 

twisted one of the crab’s sharp walking-legs. It 
cracked and pulled away like a torn sleeve • 
beneath, like an optical illusion, remained a soft, 
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limp, yellow-green replica of the shell, perfect in 
every detail even to the minute dark serrations at 
the tip of the claw. ‘ It’s the same all over, the new 
shell grown under the old one that will be cast in a 
few days’ time. And then, for the few days the 
shell is hardening, the crab is completely helpless — 
can’t even move about. It’s about as lively as a 
poached egg. That’s why it goes away and hides 
in a crack of the rock. They’re the best bait in the 
world for bass.’ 

‘ But what about the other crab ? ’ asked Iris. 
‘The big one ? Was it protecting the small one ?’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said Joe, ‘I’ll bet it’s only waiting 
for the small one to cast its shell so that it can 
eat it.’ 

‘Good God,’ said Iris, ‘that’s disgusting.’ 

He hardly heard her above the noise he was 
making, tearing away great clumps of seaweed and 
rolling rocks aside. He had taken a tightly-rolled 
small sack from his pocket, dipped it into the water 
and laid it among the weeds. As he came upon a 
crab he popped it into the sack. At last he hefted 
the sack, satisfied. ‘That should do, he said, 
straightening up. 

She started up the bank, wincing now as her feet 
squelched in the weed. ‘ Mind ! ’ he warned. ‘ That 
stuff’s shocking slippery.’ She grinned over her 
shoulder and went sure-footedly on. He began to 
follow, stepped on a loose stone which twisted side¬ 
ways beneath him, fell on his back and skidded down 
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the weedy slope until he was up to his knees in sea¬ 
water. She gave a small scream, then, as he sat up, 
shaking his head, she collapsed on the edge of the 
embankment and began to bellow with laughter. 
He scrambled up the rocks, carrying the bag from 
which streamlets of water dripped on his sodden 
trousers. She was rocking from side to side, her 
arms clutching her sides and her hair swinging over 
her face. In a moment he began to laugh also. 
He grabbed her arm and pulled her to her feet 
and they clung together on the path until the fit 
of laughter passed and they went on, arm in arm, 
towards the bridge. 


5 

The path widened out into a level space the size 
of a tennis-court, covered with pebbles and tufts of 
dry grass, where the bridge, the roadway and the 
embankment met. They walked along the smooth 
tarred surface of the bridge until they came to 
the swinging middle-section, floored with uneven 
wooden blocks. They leaned over the iron parapet, 
gazing down at the weed-fringed wooden piers that 
looked like deserted barges, at the deep channel 
surging and gurgling between the piers and fanning 
away downstream in a line of small whirlpools. 
CjuIIs — black-backed, brown-backed and snowy 
white bobbed on the wavelets or fluttered sud¬ 
denly into the air. Staring at the smoothly rushing 
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water, one felt the bridge to be slowly toppling 
backwards. It was a relief to look up and away 
to the mouth of the estuary and the two hills that 
guarded it. 

One side of the estuary was a wide stretch of 
muddy slobland and a coast road which turned out 
of sight along a valley where a little stream came 
down to meander through the mud-flats. On the 
other side was the long line of the embankment by 
which they had come. Headlands came round to 
hold the harbour in an arm-grasp, one bare, rocky, 
scattered with small plantations of pine-trees, the 
other straggled with the houses of the small town 
and a lighthouse perched small and white against 
the sky. 

Upstream, a little river came in under a low 
twin-arched stone bridge. Cattle stood knee-deep 
in its shallow waters. A heron rose from its one- 
legged stance near the bank and flapped clumsily 
away, like a tablecloth blown from a clothes-line 
by a sudden storm. The angle between the 
tributary and the main stream was filled by a 
promontory shaggy with pines, over which pylons 
strode away into the distance. Around and behind 
the promontory the foam-flecked river went twisting 
out of sight. The breeze sighed softly overhead, and 
squabbling seagulls sounded like rusty hacksaws. 

Iris leaned back, her elbows resting on the 
parapet, and looked up the river. ‘ It’s wonderful, 
she said, and drew a deep breath. ‘I remember 
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seeing a travel-film once about the Rhine. It 
looked just the same.’ 

‘That’s what they tell me,’ said Joe. ‘It keeps 
twisting about for the next twenty miles, and woods 
all the way. If you go up in a boat you have to 
keep switching from side to side to keep out of the 
current, and sometimes you get so close to the bank 
you could nearly touch it, and the leaves hang down 
and almost brush against your face. And there are 
little cliffs where there always seems to be a goat 
looking down at you. It’s nice all right. In the 
summer the Corporation runs trips up the river in 
motor-boats a couple of times a week. You’d like 
that. But you’re too early in the year for it.’ 

‘ Yea V she said sourly, ‘too early. Everything’s 
either too early or too late in this damn town.’ She 
picked up a pebble and hurled it savagely into the 
river. ‘Why does nothing ever happen now ? I 
haven’t got all my life to wait. Why doesn’t 
someone get some action around here ? ’ She 
looked at him, and her mouth was a pale straight 
line. The bag of crabs dripped audibly against *his 

The silence was broken by the sound of a 
labouring engine. An old lorry came creaking over 
the bridge and pulled groaningly to a stop. The 
driver stuck his head through the empty window- 
irame and wiped the perspiration from his face 
with the back of a floury hand. ‘Hey, Joe,’ he 
shouted across, ‘what time is it ?’ 
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* Divil a know I know, Steve/ said Joe. Hardly 
had he spoken than the sound of bells came softly 
across the water. ‘There’s the Angelus,’ he said. 
‘I didn’t think it was that late.’ 

‘Oh Lord,’ said Iris, ‘my watch must have 
stopped! ’ 

‘ Do you want a lift into town ?’ asked Steve. 

‘Yes,’ said Iris, ‘but certainly. It’ll save me 
from starvation.’ She ran across and got in beside 
the driver. 

‘How about you, Joe ?’ he asked. ‘You’ll have 
to get on the back.’ 

‘Good enough,’ said Joe, ‘provided her ladyship 
has the comfort.’ He vaulted up onto the flat 
floor of the lorry and sat on a pile of dusty sacks, his 
back to the wall of the cab and the sack of crabs 
heaving and wriggling beside him. The lorry 
began, shudderingly, to move. Everything in the 
back bounced madly at the slightest unevenness in 
the road. He could hardly hear their voices over 
the roar of the engine, but they seemed in merry 
humour. Trust Steve, he thought, with mingled 
annoyance and amusement. He heard Iris’s voice 
raised in song. He caught a fragment of the 
meandering ballad. Blackpool girls are fine and 
tall , Up again ’ de Sunbeam wall. Here's . . . Then 
the noise of the engine blotted out the song. 

The boys of Fair Hill, he thought : they’d give 
you some action fast enough. I’m a fine hero, he 
thought, myself and my sack of pill-crabs. Then 
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the lorry leaped and jounced over the pot-holes 
that mark the entrance to every small seaside town, 
and he grabbed at the sack just in time to stop it 
from sliding into the road. Inside the wet canvas 
the crabs bubbled and scrabbled indignantly as if 
to show that they still survived. 

They passed under an old sandstone archway 
that straddled the main street, and the echo of the 
engine roared deafeningly down at them. They 
pulled up where a narrow side-street went down 
between leaning houses towards the harbour. Steve 
stuck his head around the side of the cab. ‘This 
do you, Joe ?’ he asked. 

‘Sure,’ said Joe, hopping down to the path. 
‘Safe home. See you on Saturday.’ 

Iris looked out the window and waved casually 
as the lorry moved away. Joe stood there for a 
moment, then turned away down the side-street. I 
wonder, he said to himself, how she’ll like it when 
she finds that Steve lives twenty miles farther on ? 
Poor girl, you’ll have a lonely last evening after all. 
He laughed, a little unevenly, and swung the 
dripping sack of doomed crabs. 

6 

Evening came clear and breathless. A wisp of 
fog trailed over glassy sea and made a brownish 
band against the lemon-coloured sky on the horizon 
Swallows flew far above. The light lingered, but a 
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dim, blue haziness blurred the outlines of the old 
warehouses, the crumbling archway, the boats riding 
at anchor in slack water. Inside the ugly building 
that housed the social club, shadows gathered. Joe 
wandered restlessly around the deserted billiard- 
room, reluctant to switch on the light and acknow¬ 
ledge another day’s end. Sheeted billiard-tables 
loomed shapelessly in the gloom. 

He switched on the wireless and switched it off 
again before it uttered more than a crackle of static. 
He picked up a magazine and carried it to the 
window, twisting it in an attempt to catch the 
fading light, but the print swam before his eyes and 
he threw the magazine on a seat. He walked to 
the empty fireplace and stared at the dim, dusty 
trophies in their glass-case, its green baize faded 
to a streaky olive. He tapped his foot on the 
fender and listened to the dull ringing sound. 
There was nothing to hold his roving mind. 

He began to whistle softly, until the tune 
turned into ‘The Boys of Fair Hill’ and died away. 
He walked to the door, then, with his hand already 
on the light-switch, he paused for a moment, ir¬ 
resolute. The clock ticked away loudly in the still¬ 
ness, then groaned and wheezed and struck nine. 
The sound sank into the shadows. Joe pulled open 
the door abruptly and went down the steps, to cool 
evening air and gravel that crunched underfoot. 

A star glimmered in the east and night lurked, 
waiting, in corners. On the empty promenade a 
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sea-breeze came, salt and weedy. Waves hushed 
and whispered far down the strand. On top of the 
cliff the air had a tang of blooming furze. Strange 
colourings wavered over the flat marshy land below, 
where the railway-line ran off out of sight and the 
green jewel of a distant signal was the only point 
of focus in a featureless landscape. Distance and 
size were alike deceptive. The factory on the upper 
road seemed no bigger than a matchbox, while 
small bushes were immense vague presences. 

He walked silently along the grassy edge of the 
cliff, glancing down occasionally at the shingle far 
below. Then, at his feet there was a startled gasp, 
so unexpected that he almost tripped and fell. A 
figure rose from a ledge just below the edge of the 
cliff, and a white face glimmered at him. 

‘ Who’s that ? ’ said a frightened voice. ‘ Damn 

it, why do you walk so quiet ?’ After a moment 
he recognized her. 

So it s you,’ he said. ‘ You must be frozen.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I was just sitting and thinking. 

I hadn’t realized it was so cold.’ She clambered 
stiffly up onto the grass and they walked together 
down the slope of the cliff, aimlessly. 

‘How did you get on with Steve ?’ he asked. 

‘Steve?’ she said, ‘Oh. Oh, yes. He wanted 

to meet me on Friday.’ She laughed harshly. 

Fnday she said again. ‘ Only to-morrow comes 
before Friday.’ 

The ground levelled off beneath their feet. They 
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climbed a breakwater and found themselves among 
the sand-dunes that backed the strand. Their shoes 
slipped on spiky rushes and wiry marram-grass 
that topped the dunes, and their feet floundered 
in the soft sandy hollows. Here the breeze was 
above their heads. They came to a bowl-shaped 
hollow, a few yards across, where the sand was 
streaked with grass like hair on a bald head. ‘I’m 
tired,’ she said, sitting down and curling her feet 
under her. ‘Let’s rest a while.’ 

‘Smoke ?’ said Joe, pulling out a battered packet 
of cigarettes. 

‘Thanks,’ she said. The match flared up with 
an unexpectedly loud sound and she closed her eyes 
against the glare. The cigarette wavered and 
burned unevenly. Then the match-flame quivered 
and died, and there were only the two glowing 


coals in the growing darkness. She looked up at 
his face as it was illuminated by the warm pulsing 


light. She leaned back on one arm and then 
yelped suddenly. ‘Something bit me,’ she said, in 
a tone of terror. Joe took a swift pace forwards and, 


leaning a hand on her shoulder, looked where her 


fingers had rested. 

‘It’s only a sea-thistle,’ he said, laughing. He 
struck another match, and in the leaping yellow 
light she saw the pale streaky jade stem, the 
wickedly-spined grey-green leaves, the wine- 
coloured savage blossom, delicate-looking as bone 
china and tough as steel. ‘ Oh,’ she said, it s 
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beautiful ! ’ She touched the blossom incautiously 
and yelped again, for each soft-seeming pink tendril 
was a needle-sharp spine. ‘But unfriendly,’ she 
said sadly, and looked up at Joe again. 

He stood there, looking down at her, the 
cigarette smouldering away between his fingers. A 
little gust of wind, barbed with sand, came frisking 
over the dunes, and she shivered under his fingers. 
‘You are cold,’ he said, straightening up. ‘Wait a 
moment.’ He remembered something he had 
glimpsed in the matchlight. He searched around 
at the base of the sand-dune and unearthed a 
couple of pieces of driftwood. He crumpled up 
some scraps of blown newspaper, broke driftwood 
in fragments over his knee, and built a small fire 
which blazed up rapidly. He dragged along some 
more pieces of wood from the next hollow and fed 
them into the flames. As they burned away, he 
kicked them farther into the fire. The sand grew 
warm and they leaned back against the slope of the 
dune, barely an arm-stretch apart. Waves grumbled 
on shingle somewhere far away, and the night wind 
whispered above. The darkness poised itself and 

waited above the bowl of firelight. 

‘I remember doing this,’ said Joe, ‘when we 
were kids. We were smoking on the sly and we 
came out here one night with a packet of cigarettes 
and found we had only one match, so we had to 
light a fire to keep us going for the night. Just as 
well, too. January it was, as far as I remember. 
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‘Adventurous childhood you had,’ said Iris, 
laughing. ‘All boys together. Give you a packet 
of cigarettes and you wanted nothing more. And 
I suppose you threw stones at the Girl Guides’ camp.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe, surprised, ‘we did that, and 
there was hell to pay afterwards. How did you 
guess ?’ 

‘ I have the second sight, of course. I can fore¬ 
tell the future, too. Boys will be boys, and girls 
will be—’ she checked herself. She leaned for¬ 
wards and threw the stub of the cigarette into the 
fire. A piece of wood fell over and the flames 
leaped up. Her eyes glittered and her teeth shone 
very white. ‘Damn it, I wish—.’ She took up a 
fistful of sand and let it sift slowly through her 
fingers. She glanced at him, and in the flicker of 
firelight he could not be certain of the expression 
on her face. ‘I’m sorry I came and I’m sorry to 
e going back again. I don’t know what way I 
am.’ She stared into the fire again. 

Joe kicked his heels into the sand, digging out a 
little hollow. He squirmed his shoulders against 
the dune until a trickle of sand ran down his collar. 
He looked at his hand, lying so still beside him. He 
looked at Ins’s fire-bright profile a couple of feet 
away He raised his hand, slowly, as though 
s oulder and elbow were frozen stiff. She stared 
motionless, into the flames. He stretched out his 

hand t ds her erj but u was 

each. The few mches of firelit darkness were a 
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barrier which he could not summon the courage to 
cross. Moments crawled by, and his hand slowly 
dropped to his side again. She cupped her elbows 
in her palms and hunched her shoulders. The fire 
crackled and he gazed into its golden caverns until 
his eyes were tired. 

His head snapped forward suddenly and jerked 
him awake. Iris was rocking from side to side and 
crooning what sounded like a Scottish lullaby. She 
looked sidelong, mockingly, at him. ‘Sleepy, poor 
boy ?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ said Joe, ‘no. Just dizzy from looking into 
the fire.’ He leaned forward and pushed timber 
into the flames. The light leaped up. Her eyes 
smiled at him, her lips curved. Now, he thought $ 
what’s stopping me 5 where’s the harm in a bit of 
fun $ kiss her, you fool. Then she laughed sud¬ 
denly at the sight of him there against the fire, 
neck twisted awkwardly, brow furrowed in decision. 

‘Have one of mine,’ she said, holding out a 
cigarette-packet. ‘ As the farmer said when he came 
in and found his son at grips with the maid, “You’ll 
be smoking next.” Don’t look so dismal. You 
don’t have to go back to-morrow.’ 

The moment was gone. He pulled a red ember 
from the fire, scorching his fingers, and lit the 
cigarettes. He leaned back against the dune. There 
was a chill feeling under his ribs that the fire’s 
warmth could not reach. After a moment she gave 
a little choking sound as though she had swallowed 
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a puff of smoke, then began to hum again. She 
stood up, brushing the sand from her skirt, and he 
rolled over on one elbow to watch her. 

‘Want to go home ?’ he asked. 

Oh, no,’ she said, ‘not on my last night. Not 
on your life, boy. No, don’t get up,’ she said, as he 
began to scramble to his feet, ‘you stay there and 
I 11 be right back.’ She flicked the cigarette butt 
into the flames and stood there for a moment, 
lookmg down at him, the firelight sending red 

shadows chasing over her face so that her expression 
was hidden. r 

‘Where-’ began Joe. 

‘ Don’t be rude, little boy,’ she said gaily. ‘ You 
wait there now until I come back.’ She opened her 
hand slowly and dropped beside him on the sand the 
remains of the sea-thistle which she had torn from 

the™! 01 *' l SharP Spin6S ’ S ° me ° f them broken in 
he struggle to uproot it, were tipped with a few 

tiny drops of blood. He looked down at the thistle 
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raised his head again she was already outside the 

range of the firelight. For a few moments he could 

hear her muffled footsteps in the sand-dune then 

or a while the crunch and shift of shingle and 
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patiently, resting on one elbow, staring into the 
fire until at length it seemed an immense torch-lit 
street where a silent procession marched between 
huge dark buildings. The buildings wavered like 
flags in a light air and loomed slowly, slowly larger, 
growing nearer and nearer until at long long last 
they towered toppling over him. 

He woke, stiff and half-frozen, a long time later. 
The moon was up, and by its position he judged it 
to be well after midnight. A thread of smoke rose 
up into the night air from the fire’s last embers. 
He was quite alone. He rolled over slowly and 
painfully and something clawed through his shirt 
and into his chest. It was the battered remnant 
of the thistle. He got to his feet and looked back 
over the desolate empty spaces of the strand, 
herring-boned with black shadow, then he began 
to stumble stiffly homewards over the moonlit 
dunes. He carried the thistle, unthinkingly, 
crushed in his palm. 


7 

His sleep was short and restless, disturbed by 
strange dreams of galloping white horses with black 
manes, which raced threateningly towards him 
down streets of tall houses and turned away, 
prancing, at the last moment. He woke, half- 
choked, to find the pillow on top of his face and the 
blankets strewn about the floor. The window was 
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open, and the sound of bird-song came in to greet 
him. He went over and looked out at the estuary. 

It was not long after dawn. The western sky 
was still grey. Nothing moved, except the slow 
oily ripples of the tide near flood. A cold, green- 
gold light lapped everything about, solidly, like a 
layer of Venetian glass ; the anchored boats, drifted 
by the aimless eddies, pointed at random. On top 
of the water-bailiffs’ cream-painted launch a seagull 
perched one-legged and lazily preened its feathers. 
Far out on the other side of the channel a salmon 
came soaring and shuddering out of the water like 
a great electric spark. The ripples widened out, 
breaking mirrored images of sand, rocks, trees, 
buoys, boats, into trembling shafts of green and 
gold and brown. Joe took a deep, deep, peaceful 
breatlt and turned away, running his fingers 
through his tousled hair. 


He picked his clothes from where he had dropped 
them in a heap at the foot of the bed, shrugged his 
way mto them, and went down the stairs on tiptoe 
barefoot. He picked up a handline and the bao- of 
crabs, closed the door softly behind him ; a moment 

I ; i 6 T ggl6d int ° 9 Pair ° f br0ken terrnis- 

shoes, then he crossed the road, climbed the break¬ 
water, and dropped down to the beach 

An hour later he was still knee-deep in the icv 
wavelets, feeling the sand dribbling away with the 
undertow from beneath his feet. The sun at las! 
cleared the sea-wall and was pleasantly warm 
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on his back. The straining line, stretching towards 
the edge of the smoothly-humped channel, tingled 
pleasantly on his finger from the pulsing of the tide. 
He whistled cheerfully and shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other, looking with satisfaction at 
the empty shore and the wide empty sea. 

There came a succession of soft tugs at the line. 
He slackened his grip slightly and let the cord slide 
slowly between forefinger and thumb. A yard of 
line had gone, by fractions of slow inches. He 
tightened his fingers, felt the live movement still 
there, and jerked his wrist back. The line jumped 
and sawed about as he heaved it in, careless now 
in what confusion the coils might drop. A bar of 
vibrant olive-silver came threshing in, gills gaping, 
the spiky back-fin erect and ready to slash. Joe 
ran splashing in to the strand, dragging the bass 
yards clear of the water’s edge. He left it there 
for a moment and came back with a chunk of rock. 
With one foot pressing the spines to rest, he 
measured the distance carefully and struck the fish 
on the small dark patch at the back of its head. Its 
gills opened and closed, it quivered violently, the 
olive tinge of its sides turned to blue and then to 
cold silver, and it lay still. 

Joe twisted out the hook and happily lifted the 
bass with a finger through its gills. He dabbled 
it in the edge of the waves to wash the sand away, 
and looked at it proudly. Eight pounds, give or 
take a few ounces. It was moments like this that 
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made fishing worth a man’s whole life and exclusive 
devotion. 

Tenderly he levered up the great back fin, which 

came up like a plume, translucent, ribbed with 

needle-sharp spines, gleaming in the sunlight. He 

touched the spines, cautiously, but sea-water had 

numbed his fingers and he pressed too hard before 

he felt the stab of pain. A tiny droplet of blood 

glittered on the spine like a splinter of ruby. A 

cloud seemed to pass over the sun, and the splashed 

patches on his shirt became noticeably chill. The 

gold had gone out of the morning and the sea was 
grey. 


He wrinkled his forehead and looked through 
a most-closed lids at the sun, estimating time 
Nearly eight o’clock. A quarter of an hour to 
spare, at best. He dragged in the coils of line 
and crammed them anyhow, tangled and weed- 
festooned, into the sack with the crabs, and ran 
away along the beach. The tide had reached the 
corner of the tennis-court wall, but he splashed 
heedlessly through shin-deep water. He pulled the 
latch-cord of his own door, threw the sack in a 
corner, grabbed an old newspaper to wrap around 
the bass and raced out again, letting the door bang 
behind him. He ran along the streets of the old 
town, his shoes and his soaked trousers leaving trails 
of sea-water on the grey pavements. 

top^hTr I" ^ 35 tHe li S hthouse at the 
op the hill, his heart was pounding at his ribs 
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and his side hurt. Steam rose in great clouds 
beyond the station buildings. No belated travellers 
were in sight. He kept on running, unsteadily. The 
platform clock, unbelievably, showed still four 
minutes to the hour. He waited a moment until 
his breath was more or less under control, then 
went through the barrier and walked along beside 
the train. 

She was sitting in a corner-seat of an empty 
compartment, reading a film-magazine. He tapped 
the glass. She looked up, half-smiled, and opened 
the window. 

4 Well,’ she said, 4 if it isn’t the Boy Scout himself. 
The last time I saw you, you were snoring fine and 
loud.’ Joe, startled and disbelieving, stared at her. 
Jest or earnest ? What matter now. She laughed 
abruptly. ‘Lucky there isn’t anybody around to 
hear us. Your reputation would be ruined. And 
all for nothing.’ 

‘I’ve got something for you,’ said Joe. ‘Sorry 
the parcel is so clumsy, but I hadn’t time-’ 

‘Well, well,’ she said. She lifted a corner of the 
newspaper and peered in. Her eyes widened and 
she gave a muffled snort that might have been a 
laugh or a sob. ‘Well, now I’ve seen everything. 
Fish. Thanks. It was a nice thought. Now I’ll 
have something to remember you by.’ 

They looked at one another wordlessly, she rest¬ 
ing her elbows on the frame of the window and 
stroking the red scratches on the palms of her 
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hands, Joe leaning one shoulder against the side of 
the carriage, his wet flannels sticking to his shins. 
Stray spurts of steam curled up from under the 
footboard and drifted between their faces. The 
station-master came out of the waiting-room, looked 
at the clock and went in again. 

‘Will you be coming back ?’ asked Joe. ‘When 
will you be coming back, I mean ?’ 

‘ Did you ever hear the story about the Trans- 
Siberian Railway ?’ she asked. ‘No ?’ She took a 
deep breath, looked away up the line, and began 
to pick at a blister of paint on the window-frame. 
* Well, there was this Russian soldier and the Russian 
girl that got on the train in Moscow and they had 
the carriage all to themselves. And a fortnight 
later, when they had got to the middle of nowhere, 
the soldier says: “It is cold.’’ And a fortnight 
after that, when they were passing through Omsk, 
the girl says : “ Yes, it is cold.’’ And a week later, 
when they left Tomsk, the soldier says : “Would 
you like the window closed ?” And a week after 
that, when they got to Irkutsk, the girl says : “Yes, 
I would like the window closed.’’ And a fortnight 
later, when they were still three weeks away from 
Vladivostok, the soldier stands up slowly and says : 
“Enough of this love-talk : take off your clothes ! ’’ ’ 
Iris looked down at him unsmilingly. ‘They cr 0 t 
married in Vladivostok and lived miserably ever 
after. Isn’t that a nice story ?* 

Joe began to say something, but his words were 
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lost in the deafening roar of escaping steam. The 
station-master came through the barrier with his 
furled green flag ready. He looked from his watch 
to the clock and back again. Joe put his hand, 
fingers still pallid and pasty from sea-water, on the 
window-frame. ‘Well ?’ he asked, and managed a 
grin. 

‘Enough of this love-talk,’ she said. ‘I’m not 
coming back. I’m off to Vladivostok in the morning. 
You’ve missed the train.’ 

The station-master waved his flag, the train 
shuddered and groaned into movement. A great 
cloud of steam billowed up between them, hiding 
her face, and he stepped back. When the steam 
cleared away he saw her face at the window, 
already beyond reach, black tousled hair framing 
pale features. Her hand waved cheerfully. He 
raised his arm to shoulder-level, then, after a few 
moments, let it drop limply to his side again. The 
train went round the curve and she was lost to his 
sight. 

He turned and went across the station-yard, 
dragging his toes through the drifted sand. He 
went through the gateway and looked out at a grey 
tumbled sea and a grey sky. There were good fish 
in it yet, or so they said. A stout man came 
trotting towards the gate, carrying a suitcase and a 
raincoat, breathless, red-faced, worried-looking. He 
gestured wildly as he came. ‘I’m sorry,’ said Joe 
politely, ‘I’m afraid you’ve missed the train.’ He 
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left the stout man standing forlornly in the gateway, 
and, shoes squelching desolately, went slowly home. 

8 

Nowadays (as Sir Thomas Malory noted) men 
cannot love seven nights but they must have all their 
desires , that love may not endure by reason : for 
where they be soon accorded , and hasty heat , soon it 
cooleth. This is no stability , but the old love was not 
so. Men and women could love together seven years , 
and no wanton lusts were between them , and then was 
love truth and faithfulness. And lo in likewise was 
used love in king Arthur's days. 

Nowadays, unhappily, one has not seven years 
to spare. 
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A Hut, a Sea-Grape Tree 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 

‘I HAVE been here a week’, wrote Margot Fielding 
in her Journal. She closed her eyes and counted 
on her fingers. She sat in a Victorian rocking-chair 
upon the verandah of a diminutive West Indian 
guest-house, writing in the ample note-book, 
square, bound in black cloth, which she had bought 
in England for the purpose of keeping a diary of 
her sunshine holiday. But so far, apart from a few 
jottings made — oh ! a long, long, time ago, on the 
voyage out, the pages were blank. Now she would 
bring the record up to date. The time was three 
o’clock in the afternoon — siesta time $ the year was 
1933, the month February $ the place one of the 
smallest of the islands in the Windward group ; 
the hotel a modest wooden structure built in the 
style of a Swiss chalet, painted white and prettily 
roofed with pinkish shingled tiles, commanding a 
superb view of a sequestered bay. 

Beneath the verandah a path cut in the cliff 
face, flanked with hot pink hibiscus bushes, dropped 
in steep spirals to a jutting platform of creeper- 
swathed volcanic rock, metal-green, iron-black $ 
from which, if you were fairly nimble, you could 
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pick a downward foothold and reach, at last, the 
beach. 

This was a blanched stretch of dazzling coral 

powder, crescent-shaped, sifted with sand, with 

pounded mother-of-pearl, scarred with driftwood, 

with ribbons of dry, parchment-coloured seaweed, 

strewn with black, broken palm-shells, crab-shells, 

papery slivers of bamboo and other coruscating 

brine-bleached shards and skeletons. In the middle 

of this crescent grew a tree called a sea-grape tree 

with a pale twisting trunk and flat blue-fleshed 

archaic leaves. Under this tree was set a bathing 

hut, a Victorian Gothic hut made all of silvery 

shingles, its front lit with an encrusted pattern of 

milky iridescent shells. A midget Folly. Who 

built it, decorated it, placed it there? Nobody 

knew. There was an old Negro in the village, one 

hundred and three years old, who had once been 

gardener-boatman on the estate, at the time of the 

building of the cocoa-mill and the big house ; he 

might have known' once ; but now he was s’tone 

deaf, his memory had gone ; or else on this one 

subject none of his descendants would prompt him 

The topic was unpopular. The hut was a bad hut 

— not good even in the daylight, but at night bad 

beyond description. Indeed, so haunted was the 

entire beach, no native foot would venture on it 
alter dark. 

If you were duppy-proof, however, and sat on 
the front step, looking straight ahead of you, the 
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outline of the bay came into focus : its two inverted, 
towering, jungle-feathered pinions folding the final 
lap of tide in, sweeping it out again to iris-dark 
infinitudes beyond them ; the reef in the far middle 
distance with a white spectre leaping on it ; nearer, 
the filmy verge, part light, part land, part water, 
where over and over again the last crystal shallows 
and blue-rinsed transparencies slid in, dissolved, 
spilling a lacy breath, an incandescent ruffle. 

She opened her eyes, stared at the bald state¬ 
ment on page one, line one $ after a moment tore 
the page out, crumpled it up and stuffed it in her 
raffia handbag. So now there was still nothing, 
not a single, solitary, bloody, boring entry. . . . 
So much to say, such sights, so thrilling and so 
new, such fun, such sun, moon, stars, such flowers, 
such seas to swim in, missing the winter, lucky, 
lucky Margot, what a fascinating experience, what 
interesting material. . . . She took up the book 
again and started doggedly to write. 

‘I have been here a long time now, at least it 
seems so. Kim and Selina were with me in the 
first few days but now they have gone on to 
Dominica. I stayed behind. We left Port of Spain 
at midnight and came pitching across in a ram¬ 
shackle sort of musical-comedy boat chock-full of 
barely presentable specimens of the human race. 
The darkest showed up best — they sang from rich 
throats, their limbs were alive, they were glowing 
animals. It was rough — Selina felt sick and went 
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to lie down but I stayed up on deck with Kim. We 

lay side by side in deck-chairs and he taught me 

some of the stars and planets. The waves were 

spattered with phosphorus. The stars swarmed, 

spun in the firmament, they seemed to hum. It 

was a noisy, wearing night, but so beautiful and I 
was happy.’ 

She broke out in a wave of sweat and stopped, 
watching the tremor of the pencil in her hand! 

^ h y g° on ? It was neither evocative nor accurate 
And that bit about the human race — what a nasty, 
common way to talk, so disrespectful. And ‘I was 
happy’ — such a silly, feeble statement. That 
ni ght, lying m deck-chairs, wafted through liquid 
velvet spangled air and water like unborn souls in 
bliss had been the beginning of the end of what¬ 
ever being happy meant. After that had come the 
sag the lesion ; something secret, rotten, waiting 

U1 \ < f' gr0Und ’ s P lu °P en 5 something seeped out 
and bled away. How could one have foreseen it or 
prevented it ? Although, she told herself, in this 
dry zone of clairvoyance she haunted now, look¬ 
ing always backwards she foresaw it. Prescience 
ignored 5 omens disregarded. There was a time, 

a LIT 7 “° m ® nt ’ a P lace > the very spot, at which 
a finger pointed, saying : 'Here. Now: 

Perhaps it was simply that the climate was un- 

fresf Tf 7 ^ f6CUnd Cli —e, so 

esh, so feline, so septic and insinuating. Some- 

g got in, bit, burrowed surreptitiously . 
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causing one to itch and feel depressed ... as 
indeed. I do rather at this very moment , and so do my 
poor feet , bitten by some beast , some absolute brute of 
a microscopic insect in the sand. 

She leaned forward in her chair and through 
dark glasses scanned the prospect. Blue sky, blue 
sea, as blue as blue, displayed themselves, exactly 
as advertised in the brochures ; palm-trees that 
glittered, a riot of bloom and vegetation, colourful, 
luxurious, a perfect picture, technicolored. The 
Voice of the narrator-guide relentlessly booming 
out cliche after cliche seemed only just suppressed. 
Given the cash and a spot of leisure, fortunate 
people could come and feast their eyes. 

She turned over another page and wrote slowly 
in the middle of the top line : A Sunshine Holiday. 
Title for a travel article. Places, objects, in¬ 
habitants, customs observed, with a brief historical 
background . . . and — yes ? no ? yes ? — a pro¬ 
gressive political slant. Or there could be a story 
in that title. Landscape with Figures. The inside 
story. Starting from a point in the dead centre, 
work upwards, outwards 5 placing the figures in 
the landscape. Figures already visible but not yet 
known ; to be connected with one another, and 
also with the landscape. All of them there but not 
yet incorporated 5 and separated still, one from the 
other ; seen but not recognized ; to be found, made, 
related, figures with one another, with the land¬ 
scape. The landscape remained flat, extinct ; so 
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did the figures. They moved but they stayed 
separated. Everything was apart, disjoined. There 
was toneless speech, not voices communicating, not 
answering one another 5 in the background were 
crepitations, dry noises, wiry, disconnected. No 
atmosphere. A susurrating vortex. A simulacrum. 
In the middle, nothing. 

As a shore, the first strip of shore in the whole 
world might be, in the mid-hour of dark ... a 
beach, that very beach, this one , if there was 
nothing 5 only wraiths, mirror-monsters, flickers, 
printless fleetings . . . and in the centre ... in 
the beginning no one, nothing. . . . 

But look, go on looking, looking. Look hard. 
Oh, it was so hard. . . . Impale it. If it was. If it 
was there, if to be seen. 

She looked in, inwards $ down . . . oh, so far 
down and spinning backwards, into vertiginous 
eternities, to see . . . see something , please God, 
instead of nothing. 

For an instant only there was something . . . 
something to be seen. Archetype. Created image. 
. . . Hold it, hold it ! . . . not, oh not falling 
apart. Quite still. But no meaning. 

She wiped her eyes, from which the tears poured 
down 5 tears without meaning. She took a breath. 
She was pulled out, once more in the nick of time 
hauled out, she could breathe . . . just breathe, in 
anguish, in the void, in total isolation. What could 
she hope to find or to be looking for ? 
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At some point, any point, on the periphery, 
plunge in, impale the vortex. Start with Miss Stay. 
Impale her. ‘Miss Stay, I am so lonely.’ How 
about that for a start ? She said it aloud, just above 
a whisper ; but nothing occurred. The creak of the 
other rocking-chair just behind her left shoulder 
did not even waver. ... So perhaps she had not 
spoken aloud ; or else she had become too insub¬ 
stantial to be audible. Or could Miss Stay, despite the 
creak, be snoozing ? Or lying in wait . . . ? in a 
snare of wickerwork and rhythmic creaking, with 
saurian hooded eye, with leathery-tough patience, 
waiting to pounce, impale the impaler ? 

With extreme caution Miss Fielding shifted her 
position, swivelling her eyes to bring the form of 
her companion just -within her line of vision At 
once as if galvanized by a concealed electric battery, 
the discernible portion of Miss Stay’s face began to 
wt ch to vibrate through all its cracks and !ayeS 
of caked rouge and powder. Next, one eye fell 

E k ' ' ■ 3 Wink ° f P rof °“nd conspira- 

tonal knowings. Next, she emitted a murmur. 

of the ’ft S 3 m ° rtal treat t0 dr °P ° ff in the heat 
bLthude °"' A mUrmur > a faint chinny of 

even 1 Mils Sr ' " 0t ’ ^ Within the E of 

The t y S COnscl0us s °o^l repertoire ? 

The creak was now intermittent 

h 'Tr““ 8h,ly - '***■ 
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line to line, she set them down, adding : ‘ Well 

well, what next I never did ! ! ! I never thought to 
hear Miss Stay talking in her sleep. Why does she 
wear a pink shingle cap, shocking-pink silk net, 
does she ever take it off I wonder and is it functional 
because she has practically no hair or for the hell 
of it, in the pure spirit of adornment. Behold I 
have beheld a mystery that twitching, and the wink, 
very upsetting, was it reflex action — the way she 
sort of winds down before she finally drops off, 
nobody can say her reflexes aren’t peculiar — or 
could it could it be she is so sensitive about her 
looks that her nerve-ends sense me looking even in 
her sleep and send out automatic signals to keep off 
intruders, if so horribly pathetic — or was it was it 
her answer, did she really hear me Oh gawd alas 
alack I am undone if so, is she plain mad my dear ’ 

Without a pause she crossed out ‘mad’, pressing 
hard to and fro, making a thorough job of it. Then 
she w r ent backwards up the page, putting in a few 
stops, tried to obliterate the bit about the shingle 
cap (rude, personal) then tore out the whole page, 
crumpled it up, and stuffed it, also, into her handbag. 

The creak had altogether stopped. Another 
furtive glance showed her Miss Stay the manageress 
extended stiff and brown, her sinewy prehensile 
arms hugging her brittle chest, the shingle cap 
askew. The eye, though vacant, was still not shut ; 
the lips appeared drawn back in a look of hauteur 
and malicious triumph $ but clearly Miss Stay was 
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for the present incommunicado. In her own good 
time, doubtless, she would doff her privacy, rise, 
stretch, salute herself, her sleep, her waking with 
strenuous trumpetings, and take off briskly, with 
that effect of levitation, to resume her duties. 

‘On the contrary’, wrote Miss Fielding, not 
cryptically but in a round upright open hand, ‘the 
Boot is on the Other Foot.’ Then, her pace 
accelerating as her script relapsed : ‘ But anywav I 
hate seeing elderly people asleep they look so un¬ 
natural, lonely, well and humiliated like me, no, 
like people in prison clothes and betrayed, too, or 
anyway lost Lost Property and nobody will claim 
it, well that’s like me too, oh the pathos of it ha ha 
ha. I am a seagull, a clotted seagull, this is 
therapeutic, it is called Free Association. But 
seriously, my dear, it is most sad to see all these 
grown-up folk looking so scruffy and puffy, so down 
m the mouth down at heel, it is partly the drinking 
and smoking, well they must have some comfort 
poor souls they are not children any more to be at 
ome in sleep. Children fit into their sleep or do I 

,r n fi r ^ lnSide U iS their natural element, 

ton m r er ’ budS ln S ° ft sheaths - Peach 

S ones m peaches. Well, but Miss S. now, how 

c urioluv 7 ^ ° f C ° U / Se She haS n ° intellectual 

c m-iosity, does she wonder about me, oh horrors is 

mv frien^h ’ ^ rea% C ° me hovv morbid > 

y friends have gone on a little trip to St. Vincent 

Dominica to photograph the Caribs, quite tough 
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going and I’m rather delicate, and it was never said 
we wouldn’t separate, two’s company three is two 
and carry one, two and one over, after all they paid 
my fare which is enough to make anyone slightly 
turn against you from the start, not that they did, 
but they are spoilt ruthless.’ The censor’s hand 
struck rapidly again, eliminating ‘spoilt’ and 
‘ruthless’ ; as rapidly sped on : ‘But Kim gets 
restless, S. says it’s deep-seated anxiety-neurosis 
nothing to be done so there you are, off to see the 
Caribs, leaving me by myself in such good hands 
and other nice funny friendly Britishers, Captain 
and Mrs. Cunningham ! ! ! also two hospital nurses 
on holiday, white Trinidadians whatever they may 
be, jolly girls but wrapped up in one another it 
would seem, sitting for hours on the rocks, oiling 
one another’s backs or playing the same records 
over and over in their bedroom half the night, oh 
and young Mr. de Pas has a motor-boat he will 
gladly take you fishing one day when he’s not so 
busy as if the nurses would let him and anyway 
I’d rather die, he looks like a zombie. Mrs. Cun¬ 
ningham says he is dying of consumption — he is 
the last of the family for some shocking reason, a 
hurricane was it or sharks and he owns the whole 
property, he comes belting down from the cocoa 
plantation in his hornless hoodless brakeless Ford 
and stops at the end of the drive and sits at the 
wheel bawling Toot toot ! Pip pip ! till the nurses 
come running. That’s all he ever says, then they 
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drive off, I wonder where ? ? ? I have never heard 
him carry on a conversation, only whistle and make 
animal and car noises but Mrs. C. says he is an 
amateur ventriloquist, so clever, a perfect scream, 
he quite takes in Bobby, that’s their dog, when he 
throws his voice. One evening it was quite un¬ 
canny, they were sitting down to bridge and all of 
a sudden he threw his voice and quite took in the 
captain. ‘Who the hell’s playing that damned 
gramophone?’ but it was young Mr. de Pas 
singing What did Mr. Brown say to Uncle Benny ? 
without moving a muscle, oh how they laughed 
she quite ached. Dear me what fun and games’ 
but I am left out. Captain C. loathes me, his eyes 
flick me when he makes his jokes, he would like 
o beat me to a jelly — oh yes ! that would be his 
fun but I m not game, not like the nurses, how can 
you fancy yourself when you’re so hideously ugly 
ut they do. The maids hate them, Paloma makes 
faces at them behind their backs, she said “ Dey 
have wrong faces and dey don’ laugh plenty,” but 

tho b enC0Urage ^ MrS - Cunn ingham said 
though quite nicely, the maids must not be en¬ 
couraged, they are different they will only take 
advantage One of the nurses said to me, the one 
with cheeks made stiff of cornflour shape, ‘‘Look 
ere, I hope you don’t mind me butting in but 
you re simply asking for trouble if you dL’t lock 
your room up. P.ease yourself of course but they 
will steal anything, they bring you flowers but it’s 
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just to get round you to get something out of you, 
or else when you look for it you will find it gone.” 

‘Well, I don’t mind. The beads I gave to 
Paloma for her seventh baby. She is going to 
christen it Margot after me she says. Well, that’s 
one nice thing. I didn’t tell Nursie. It was only 
a lipstick, half a bottle of scent, perhaps a little talc 
powder, well they are welcome whoever longed for 
them so. The coloured people are so soft laughing 
and dark and not separated. Fitted in like I said 
before about children asleep. They are on the in¬ 
side, gliding in dark water half-asleep, gliding and 
dreaming. Every evening Princess the young one 
takes two lamps down to the bungalow — the 
beauty ! — incredible, I saw her yesterday when I 
was coming back from the bungalow after dark ’ 

Oil lamps, long glass funnels enclosed in brass 
containers with handles. Every evening Princess 
lights them and taking one in either hand, swinging 
them to keep her balance, she goes down, down the 
steep path from the hotel to the bungalow that 
Captain Cunningham has built close to the shore. 
The lamps she carries make of her a half-immaterial 
floating Image, a black gold-lustred Madonna, borne 
by invisible worshippers towards the sea ; in her 
black eyes two firefly glints ; and often on her 
shapely head a jug, or a bottle of rum, or possibly 
a mango, or the Cunninghams’ clean laundry. She 
sails down through the thrumming whirring spark- 
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ing darkness of cicadas, frogs, fireflies, moths, taking 

two lanterns to the Cunninghams to light their 

snug little sitting-room, where they play bridge and 

mix rum punches for their guests. They are a 

hospitable couple. There is always a drink and a 

welcome. It is pleasant to sit on the verandah, 

where there is always shade, and a breath of cool 

air. Whoever you are, when you get up to go, 

Mrs. Cunningham urges urges you to stay a little 

longer. You get a glimpse of the reef, of the wave 

for ever flying vanishing on it 5 and a charming 

view of the beach. The Captain has cut a window 

in the greenery in front of the verandah, cut back 

the shrubs and creepers so that if he has a mind to, 

he can train his binoculars on the shore and spot 

any funny business 5 anybody monkeying with 

other people’s property: for instance, anybody 

making off with young Mr. de Pas’s motor-boat 

which is beached there 5 which the Captain borrows 
sometimes to go fishing. 


But would anybody?’ inquired Miss Fielding. 

This was yesterday, an hour before sunset. With 

Miss Stay, she was sitting on the verandah between 
her host and hostess. 


Would anybody?' repeated Captain Cunning- 

laT’l t 7 mim ‘ Cking her accents > which were 
lady-hke assertive yet girlishly timid. ‘This ain’t 

Eden before the Fall y’know. They’re all born 

S n’rT > “ Can ’ t teach ’ em different. 

St,11, p raps you re one of these Reds, eh ? — down 
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with t’other chap’s property ! ’ He threw his head 
back, taking a long, refreshing pull at his rum punch. 

‘ I meant — I thought they avoided the beach. 
I know when we first came one of my friends asked 
Deshabille to run down one night and get her 
spectacles she’d left there. He looked scared stiff. 
He wouldn’t.* Deshabille was the name of the 
house-boy. 

‘ Oho, the duppy ! Hach hach hach ! ’ This was 
the way he laughed : a loud hollow mirthless bark. 

‘They’re very superstitious,’ said Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham indulgently. ‘Just like children — seein’ 
things in the dark.’ 

She went on to say that the hut was a real little 
Wendy house she’d often thought. She could just 
picture it in the tree-tops, hung round with fairy 
lights. Miss Stay said it was a sweet idea $ it 
would certainly make quite a cosy little love-nest, 
did not Captain Cunningham agree ? 

‘O.K. Miss Stay ! Just name your time. Never 
say no to a good offer. Bit on the cramped side, 
though ? Have to double up a bit. Need all my 
staying power.’ He let out an ear-splitting bellow. 

Mrs. Cunningham said on a tinkling scale of up- 
and-down dainty laughter : ‘ Oh, Arthur, what a 
tease you are. Don’t mind him, Miss Stay, he just 

loves to tease.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Miss Stay in strong appreciation, 
‘it’s a mortal treat to have a joke ! A joke among 
dearest chums ! And the Captain would never take 
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advantage of a woman’s thoughtless word ! A joke 

among chums ! He is just a perfect gentleman, 

that is what he is!’ She nodded and winked, 

nodded and winked, snorted, flung her head back 

convulsively, arching her neck and spine like a 
sea-horse. 

‘Pure in thought, word and deed, that’s me!’ 
shouted the Captain. 

‘ ° h > and vve are P as ‘ all that ! ’ cried Miss Stay. 

‘ Canoodling by moonlight — casting those sheep’s 

eyes — that is all behind us. Oh, all that foolishness 
IS a thing of the past! ’ 

Cheer up, old dear ! Never say die. And you 
watch out, madam ! There’s life in the old doo- 
yet. Tell me your past I’ll tell you mine ’ * 

Bark, bark. Tinkle tinkle. 


Oh that is best buried and done with,’ crooned 

Miss Stay. ‘All our youthful peccadilloes ! You 

have found your true love. And I am just a Skinny 
inger —just a featherless old fowl.’ Her le/s 
flew up with a convulsive jerk. She called ex- 

^Th Relding n ° W ’ She - oar dark 
norse! The youngest member of our party ■ When 

ncomes to romance, that would be more I fancy in 

Mtss Ftelding s hne ! She is our young one ! ’ 

iaken by surprise, Miss Fielding felt herself 

WUlty m bh heard d Weat ’ ™ “ 

„ ° h Sadness no ! I’ m not young 

ham A H l0 ° k h dear ’’ Said Mre - Cunning- 
ham. And that is what counts.’ ^ 
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‘ No more beaux for little Clementina ! ’ With 
pensive wildness Miss Stay swirled the liquid in her 
glass and made the ice clank. ‘She is just an old 
stay-at-home, contented with her lot.’ 

‘ Hey ! hey ! Order order ! ’ shouted Captain 
Cunningham. ‘Punning strictly out of bounds. 
Any person found loitering with intent to commit 
a pun will be liable to a forfeit.’ 

‘ Oh, and it slipped off my tongue quite unawares! ’ 
marvelled Miss Stay. ‘ It just slipped from my lips ! 
To be taken up so quick ! It’s a mortal shame.’ 

‘Let you off lightly this time.’ He held out 
a hairy, slightly unsteady paw. ‘Sixpence in the 
collecting-box. Temperance Mission to Seamen.’ 

‘ Don’t let him bully you,’ declared Mrs. Cun¬ 
ningham, shaking out the hem of her skirt to fall 
just so, admiring her very pretty plump little feet 
in high-heeled court shoes, champagne glace kid. 
‘I’m sorry to say, Miss Fielding, my husband has 
somewhat of the bully in him. And as for puns ! 
he is the worst man for puns I’ve ever come 
across. Some of the ones he perpetrates are simply 

shocking .’ 

‘ And it was only for tit for tat ! ’ cried Miss 
Stay in mounting elation. ‘Just a paying of him 
back in his own coin. Must we weak women take 

it all lying down ?’ 

‘ Certainly ! Very nicely put. Couldn’t have 

put it better m’self.’ ? . 

‘The Captain is a sad domestic tyrant, mter- 
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posed Mrs. Cunningham swiftly, just a little 

swiftly. ‘ If you’d been married to him, dear, for 

seventeen years you would know better than to 

attempt — well anything in the nature of tit for tat. 

That would never answer. The slave woman is his 
ideal.’ 

That’s right. Give ’em stick ! They thrive on 
it. Ever heard the saying — three commodities all 
the better for a good beating ? Hach ! hach ! Ah 
well . .’ He lumbered to his feet, whistled to 

his dog Bobby. ‘Time for my constitutional. So 
long, ladies. Chin chin.’ 

He has a torso like a figure-head on an old boat 

thought Miss Fielding, watching him disappear’ 

switching at something, or nothing, with his stick. 

Great hulking shoulders, bull neck with springing 

muscles, broad, coarsely painted face, eroded, cheeks 

hectic pink, eyes staring, thick blurred blue, they 

have run a bit, mouth that stretches in a sort of 
nctus. I never knew before what chortlino , 

7 Unk , h Y h0rUeS ' U is 3 j°rless sound” 
Is he kind to her ? he looks so cruel, glazed sub 

morose 7 IT “ abS °‘ Utel y P ickle d in alcohol , 

beat her ? Why did she marry him f how l 

r r ; JedV What £"*** ^ ^ ^ 

Something vivid, sinuous, streaked across her 
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eyes $ stopped dead on the balustrade in front of 
her — a frozen emerald flicker. Spellbound, she 
stared $ cried : 

‘Oh !’ 

‘What is it, dear ?’ asked Mrs. Cunningham. 

‘Oh ! . . . I think ... a lizard. So exquisite. 
Brilliant green. It ran down this pillar, just beside 
me. It was here. Watching us ... I thought. 
It’s gone now.’ 

‘Ah, that’s our Joey. He’s always about. He 
lives in the roof — he’s quite tame. The other day 
Arthur put his hand out, just there, and waited, and 
he scuttled on to it. He does watch us — the in¬ 
quisitive thing. We call him Joey.’ 

‘Miss Fielding is appreciating our local animal 
and plant life,’ declared Miss Stay, nodding, 
winking in vehement encouragement. ‘She is 
quite a naturalist. I fancy she would put us all to 
shame with her lore.’ 

To tame a lizard, reflected Miss Fielding : how 
about that for occupational therapy ? ... To greet 
Kim and Selina returning from the Caribs with 
offhand geniality : ‘ Your trip sounds interesting. 

I too have not been idle. I have tamed an emerald 
lizard. . . Beginning of a new life of dedication 
combined with non-attachment . . . Concentrate, 
relax. ... For a split second, it did work : motion¬ 
less, intensely curious, hyper-sensitively percipient, 
totally invulnerable, indifferent, she was Joey on the 

balcony, looking at Miss Fielding. 
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Presently Mrs. Cunningham began to sing. 

Dusk and the sha-dows fa-a-alling 
O-o-o'er la-and and sea-ea- 

‘ 0h > & ye us that ! ’ implored Miss Stay, sketching 
a backward somersault in her deck chair. ‘ One of 
the old sweet songs ! And a sweet true woman’s 
voice ! ’ But Mrs. Cunningham stopped singing. 

No ! * she said, almost petulantly and with 
another frown which this time she forgot to smooth 
away. ‘My voice has simply gone. You would 
scarcely believe it, Miss Fielding, but once upon a 
time I was urged to consider a professional career. 
My singing teacher simply urged it on Mummy and 
me. I was his favourite pupil.’ She sighed. ‘He 
was a charming man.’ She laughed, three throaty 
httle notes. ‘Perhaps he was a wee bit partial. 

• . . Heigh-ho ! It doesn’t do to brood.’ 

, It ,f° eS "’ t do ’ U doesn,t do, said Miss Fielding to 
herself. She stared through the frame of shining 

eaves at the far image on the shore : the little 
hut, the snake-branched tree enfolding it. In the 
end of light, they stood out with stereoscopic depth 
and clarity, — an austerely simplified, curiously 
arresting composition. Mysterious. ... So re¬ 
duced, so concentrated, charged ... as it might 
.e the image of something recognized, remembered, 
but the context now escapes one ; or like a known 

.f -to.. p,„, of . f,„„„ „ d , , f 
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draw it. Imperceptibly her hand moved, drawing, 
filling in a rectangle $ now the tree. But now the 
complication started ; from the roots upward, 
complication. Tethered in roots and straining out, 
out, upwards, twisting as it climbed, the curve 
turned, broke as it turned, branched rocket-like 
into down-falling rhythmic multiplicity. 

Sea-grape tree ; antediluvian 5 animal, mineral 
piece of archaic vegetation 5 a mineral hardness in 
it, a marine opacity . . . marine, reptilian ... an 
unfructifying flesh. . . . 

Dead tree, alive, spreading its glaucous leaves, 
its clusters of green stone berries over a single 
image of creation. . . . 

Suddenly, stealthily, in the dead centre some¬ 
thing altered. Staring, she saw clearly into the 
middle of the pattern : there was something else 
there : something, almost nothing : a shadow 
shaped like a man, and motionless ... a human 
figure ; the ghost of a man . . . there all the 
time but gone, lost out of life and time, holding 
two things together with his shadow. 

She was dancing in the water, spinning round 
and round, in bliss. Then she was on a long sea¬ 
shore, the tide far out, a vast beach strewn with 
shells and coloured seaweed. There was a girl riding 
a pony, a girl with long plaits galloping along the 
sand 5 but shadowy, no face. Suddenly on her 
right there was a tree, a bare tree — bare, but 
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somehow lapidary, rich ; and on its single branch 
an iridescent blue-plumaged bird. She stretched 
out her hand to it. It bent its head and pecked 
with a parrot beak. Someone, a man’s voice, said : 
‘The tree must be cut down.’ Now it looked 
crooked, brittle, grey. Somebody behind her, 
invisible, started to lift an axe. ‘No !’ she cried 
‘No! No!’ She wept. . . . 

Somebody was murmuring in a very soft voice 
just beside her: ‘She seems a wee bit lonely.’ 
And then : ‘ It’s a sweet face, isn’t it ? . . . Arthur 
thinks she needs cheering up.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the voice of Miss Stay quite loudly, 

rejoicingly : ‘it’s a mortal treat to see a fair woman 

in this corner of the world. I love to see a fair 
woman.’ 

She started up in her chair, looked round. She 

was still on the verandah ; Miss Stay still in her 

rocking-chair ; and Mrs. Cunningham had joined 
them. She was aghast. 

‘ Oh ! I must have been asleep. Did I was 

I making a-’ 

‘ A , htt l le na P ! Just fort y winks ! — like me. 
Oh, it s what we need in the heat of the afternoon, 
vv e need it, mark my words ! ’ 

Mrs. Cunningham leaned forward and with a 
tiny lace edged handkerchief dabbed Miss Fielding’s 
cheek, where a tear had stopped. She said : ° 

You were having a dream, dear.’ 
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OLIVIA MANNING 

As David Brady entered the hotel dining-room he 
glanced over the tables in an habitual search. He 
was not conscious of looking for anything, but as he 
looked he recognized his drop in expectation and 
was annoyed with himself that even now, in middle 
age, after fifteen years of marriage, the search went 
on. And what could he hope to find here in a town 
of elderly invalids ? Only the girl in the corner 
had bothered to lift her head as he entered, and she, 
apparently engrossed in the talk of the old gentle¬ 
man who shared her table, had glanced away again 
at once. 

A waiter intercepted him. David explained 
that he was not staying at the hotel — just taking 
his meals there. 

‘You are alone ?’ asked the waiter. 

‘My wife will be with me at the end of the 

week.’ 

The girl looked up again at the sound of his 
voice and he found his second glimpse of her more 
promising. A pleasant oval face, no great beauty, 
of course, but the most remarkable eyes — light- 
coloured, a sort of silver-grey surrounded by black 
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and heavy lashes that shadowed the whole eye- 
socket. ‘Two holes in a blanket burnt through’, 
as the song said. Taking his seat, he smiled to 
himself and his mood lightened. Not in anticipa¬ 
tion. Oh no, he had no wish to explore beyond that 
hint of profundity. He was getting too old for all 
that. Now he knew his life was settled and it was 
in its way, satisfactory. The thing was merely that 
when he travelled alone he felt . . . well, not 
release exactly — that was too dramatic an idea 
and unfair to Barbara who gave him freedom 
enough but the sort of infantile adventurousness 
he had felt on a summer day in childhood when, for 
the first time, he broke through the garden hedge 
into the world beyond. It had always seemed to 
him that somewhere, outside the routine of his 
hfe, there was to be found the quality of infinity. 
His search so far was a record of failure. As he 
thought that, he looked up and caught his own 
reflection in the glass opposite. He smiled. The 
reflect 10 !! -_ still youthful, still handsome - smiled 
back with that mild air of sympathetic under¬ 
standing which had too often involved him i„ 
rel^onships he had had no real intention ’of 

finifhe f d re th hiS S ° UP i arri T d ’ tHe ^ rl and the man 

unshed their meal and passed his table on their 

gave David a nod. David, when he nodded back 

turned in spite of himself, to the girl, but she was’ 
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not looking at him. Well, what did it matter ? 
He had intended no more than the contemplation 
of possibilities impossible to him. 

That evening, entering the hotel before dinner, 
he glanced into the lounge and saw the girl sitting 
alone near the door. She was looking at a large, 
glossy periodical. She flicked the pages over, her 
eyes unfocused, and he could feel her boredom like 
an atmosphere about her. The old man, he sup¬ 
posed, was lying down or still at the Pump Room — 
but he was neither. Drifting into the bar, David 
saw him there, comfortably settled in with a 
double whisky in front of him. 

They had the place to themselves and were soon 
in conversation. David gathered, during the careful 
to and fro of self-introductory remarks, that the old 
man was a Mr. Lennox, a widower $ the girl, 
Laura, his child of a late marriage. The two spent 
a lot of time at different spas. Mr. Lennox had 
arthritis in one leg. He tapped his stick on the 
tiled floor in a wry, half-humorous indication that 
he was a cripple, but broke off with an ‘ enough of 
that’ air. He might be afflicted, but he could still 
think of others. 

‘It’s not much of a life for Laura,’ he said. 

‘ Doesn’t give her a chance to make friends. People 
arrive $ you like the look of ’em 5 you get talking, 
but by the time you’re on easy terms, off they have 
to go again. We say we’ll meet again some time, 
but that’s usually the end of it.’ • He paused to 
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call another round from the barman before adding : 

Her mother died when Laura was sixteen. Sad 
for a girl.’ 

It seemed to David that the situation was being 
presented to him in brief, almost with urgency, as 
though to the father it had recently taken on a 
quality of desperation. 

But she’s still very young.’ 

Nearly thirty,’ Mr. Lennox shook his head 
despondently, his eye upon the two glasses the bar¬ 
man was bringing round to them ; as these were 

put on the table, he murmured : ‘Only drink I’m 
allowed.’ 


‘She looks ten years younger,’ said David. 

Mr. Lennox ignored this comment and con¬ 
tinued his story as he seemed to be in the habit of 
e mg it : ‘ But she’s a good girl, a good girl. She 
says she s quite content with her old dad,’ he drank 
complacently. ‘’Course it’s not now that’s the 
trouble ; it’s when I’m gone. That’s why I feel I 
don t want to stand in her way.’ 

David made an appreciative sound and Mr 

Dennox, his point made, changed the subject 

abruptly : ‘I used to be with Farquhar, Kist and 
James, the steel people.’ 

idea Da t d made 3 ShOW ° f interest ’ bu ‘ he had no 
hTJIT S ,° rt P0Siti ° n thiS statemen ‘ implied. 

Vear in hoT 7 “ """ Wh ° Spent mos ‘ ° f ‘he 

y ar in hotels of this sort was not a poor man He 
responded by telling Mr. Lennox that he kept a 
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book-shop in Mayfair. The fact was his wife ran 
the shop. He specialized in rare and modern first 
editions and Barbara’s competence left him free 
to visit provincial book-shops and country-house 
auctions. 

Mr. Lennox, in his turn, showed interest, but 
when he spoke again a new, subtle note of patronage 
had come into his voice. He obviously saw David 
not as a person of some learning and culture, the 
friend (as he was) of collectors and men of letters, 
but as a small shopkeeper — not to be despised (no 
doubt Mr. Lennox had started himself at the 
bottom of the ladder) but to be kept in his place. 
David, whose charm resulted partly from humility, 
smiled and wondered if this changed attitude would 
cancel the invitation to friendship implied in the 
earlier confidences. No ; when the dinner-bell 
rang the old man, with a hint of condescension, 
said : ‘We were thinking of running over to 
Cheselhunt to-morrow. Wonder if you’d care to 
join us ?’ 

‘Thank you. I certainly would,’ said David, 
who had, in any case, intended to take a look at 
Cheselhunt before Barbara arrived. To-morrow a 
quick look over the local book-shops would decide 
him whether it would be worth while spending a 
night there. 

When Mr. Lennox and David came together 
into the dining-room, Laura was already at the 
table. David expected from her some acknowledg- 
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merit of the fact that he and her father had become 
acquainted, but she gave none. After dinner, David 
sat on at his table smoking slowly until the Len¬ 
noxes had left the room .* he then went to the 
lounge. He had decided to try and get into con¬ 
versation with Laura. He wanted, of course, no 
more than a hint of the sort of woman that existed 
behind those eyes. . . . He would be caution itself. 
Less than a month ago he had promised Barbara 
there would be no more emotional upsets. No 
more women would burst into the shop and, in front 
of customers, accuse her of holding David against 
his will. No more women would . . . Oh, well, 
that was all in the past. He was, had always’ been’ 
and would remain a contentedly married man. 

He gave a glance into the bar ; made sure that 
Mr. Lennox was safely settled there, then, with an 
irrepressible twinge of excitement, hurried to the 
lounge. The girl was not there. He felt absurdly 

disappointed. 


As he went out through the hall he asked the 
porter : ‘Is Miss Lennox in ?* 

‘Yes, sir. Just gone up to her room. Shall I 
ring through for you ? * 

‘ Oh, no, don’t disturb her,’ he said quickly, and 

e ^turned in a bleak mood to the flat that a 
tnend had lent him. 

Next day, directly after luncheon, Laura brought 
the car round to the hotel entrance. Except for 
that first unrevealing stare, David had not had a 
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glance from her. Now, when the old man intro¬ 
duced them, she gave a brief, non-committal smile 
but did not look directly at him. 

Mr. Lennox pointed with his stick at the seat 
next to her : ‘ You get in there, Brady. I like the 
back. Room for m’leg;.’ 

At first, as they drove out through the smooth, 
sunlit, summer country, the old man talked and 
David sat askew in his seat to listen, but soon a 
sleepy silence settled on the back seat and David 
turned carefully, as though nervous of waking a 
child, and faced the front again. He said quietly, 
intimately : ‘ If ever you want a job as a chauffeur, 
I’ll gladly employ you.’ 

She smiled but said nothing. It was, when he 
thought of it, not a particularly good opening — 
flirtatious without being funny ; lending itself to 
response only by someone willing to carry on the 
flirtation. 

When they parked in Cheselhunt market-place, 
David, discouraged, believing himself bored, took 
an expert look at the main book-shop, noted that its 
stock — large, but displayed without method — was 
promising, and decided to spend Thursday here, 
returning in time to meet Barbara’s train on Friday 
evening. 

As soon as he had seen Mr. Lennox and Laura 
settled in the chintz tea-room of the main hotel, he 
went to the desk to book a room. Once that was 
done, he felt relieved, as though he had planned an 
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escape. A waiter had brought tea and Laura 
started pouring it as soon as David returned. 
Watching the uncertainty of her movements he 
thought that she might be thirty but, really, she 
was like an adolescent. He smiled at himself for 
being disturbed by her, and, with new confidence 
and detachment, took over the entertainment of the 
tea-table. He told several stories of visits to 
auctions in places like Cheselhunt where he had 
picked up valuable books for a few shillings each. 
When he described how he had once bought a 
bundle of books for half a crown and re-sold two of 
them for fifty guineas, the old man said with 
respect : ‘Did you now!’ and Laura raised W 
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head and fixed David with the full stare of her 
remarkable eyes. Even at that moment her ex¬ 
pression was oddly guarded, but it touched his 
nerves. Suddenly, he had nothing to say. 

After a short silence, Mr. Lennox spoke : 
‘Probably you young people want to get out and 
look around ? Go on, the pair of you. I’ll stay 
here and rest. Come back about six.’ 

Strolling out in the sunlit square, David reflected 
that, given an opportunity like this in the past, he 
had always talked easily and well $ now he kept to 
the safety of silence. It was not that he had not 
meant what he had said to women in the past — 
with his temperament he always meant what he 
said, when he said it — but that now he felt what¬ 
ever he said to this girl would sound premeditated, 
even false. 

In the end she seemed driven to say something 
herself : ‘I suppose you feel sorry for me.’ 

His quick glance showed him her up-tilted, cold 
profile 5 he answered with careful casualness : ‘ No, 
not particularly. Should I be ?’ 

‘Hasn’t Daddy told you what a dismal life I 
lead ? That I’m a poor creature who has failed to 
find a husband because we’re always on the move ?’ 
As David opened his mouth to protest, she added : 
‘I know he did. He tells everybody that. He can’t 
help it. He seems to have it on his mind 5 but 
he’s wrong. I have quite a good life. I don’t 
need to be pitied.’ 
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David answered : ‘ I thought that myself. As 

soon as I saw you, I knew you were someone with 
. . . with great inner resources.’ 

She said nothing. He was uncertain whether 
or not he had reassured her until, meeting his 
worried glance, she burst out laughing. He 
realized her whole manner had changed. It was as 
though a misunderstanding had been cleared up 
between them and now she felt free to be herself. 
She stopped outside the book-shop and said : ‘ I 

suppose you want to go on a treasure hunt ?’ 

‘No important treasure here,’ he said. ‘These 
chaps know too much — but I might pick up a few 
firsts of someone like Henry James. No one is going 
to pay much for him here, but in Mayfair it’s 
different.’ 

‘Let’s have a look.’ 

They went into the gloom of the shop and stood 
close together between shelves. Her hands moved 
nervously over the books and she picked out one after 
another without looking at any of them. When 
she spoke she did so with a slightly breathless 
agitation : ‘ Look. Only a shilling ! How much 

could you sell that for in Mayfair ?’ 

‘ I don’t expect I could sell it at all.’ He watched 
her long, pallid hand push the book back, then pull 
out another. She was wearing a solitaire emerald 
that slipped from side to side as though her finger 
had shrunk away from it. At the dark end of the 
shop, when he slid past her, he touched her at the 
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waist — an accident, as it were. She seemed not 
to notice, but she murmured with disappointment 
when the shopkeeper started closing his shutters. 

‘Better get back to the hotel,’ said David, and 
he put a hand to her shoulder, propelling her out 
with an affectionate intimacy that made her cheeks 
grow pink. 

‘Now,’ he thought, ‘this must be the end of it,’ 
and he turned in a businesslike way back to Mr. 
Lennox. In the car he gave the old man all his 
attention. 

But that was not to be the end of it. The next 
day, after luncheon, Mr. Lennox said he was going 
to lie down, but why didn’t Laura take Mr. Brady 
for a run to Brentwood where there was an excellent 
book-shop ? He spoke as though he expected David 
to jump at the suggestion. 

Laura, in an urgent half-whisper, said : ‘Perhaps 
Mr. Brady has other plans. He may not want to 
come.’ 

‘ But I do,’ David said, and he was pleasantly 

beset by the sense of his own folly. 

Something of his fears must have been conveyed 
to Laura when they set out, and her manner became 
matter-of-fact, even off-hand as though to reassure 
him. He was perhaps too easily reassured, for the 
atmosphere quickly relaxed between them and, 
talking of music, films, plays and books, they were 
delighted to find their tastes to be almost identical. 
Once or twice when David passed a judgment not 
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new but always intelligent — Laura took her 
glance off the road and regarded him with so acute 
an appreciation he felt his resolution melting within 
him. On a long, uneventful stretch of road she let 
her left hand drop from the wheel to lie in the sun¬ 
light on the seat. He watched it until he felt 
forced to cover it with his own. Almost at once a 
car started to overtake them and she returned her 
hand to the wheel, but as she moved it from him 
she did so with the slowness of a caress. 

Brentwood, when they reached it, looked an un¬ 
promising village. They left the car and went to 
look for the book-shop but could find only a news¬ 
agent who had a few Penguins in his window. 

‘ Isn’t Daddy funny ?’ said Laura. ‘ Why did he 

say there was a book-shop here ? I don’t believe 
he’s ever been here.’ 

At the end of the village street, beyond the last 
white cottage, stretched a meadow pollen-golden 
and aghtter with buttercups. A path ran across it 
and disappeared into a clump of trees. 

They climbed over the stile and,* side by side 

Wa f e w t° WardS the trees . shadow as towards J 

goal. W hen h IS swinging hand touched here, her 
fingers caught and held to his. They walked in 
silence. As they passed into the cool and sudden 
darkness beneath the trees, they paused and moved 
towards each other. Her body sank against him 

Ufted wl h faSS d ed W , i ? 1 ° Ut 3 W ° rd - When at he 
his head and looked at her, her eyes, meeting 
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his, were deep and luminous with a passion that 
startled him. 

He took a step away from her and, already in 
retreat, put an arm round her waist and led her 
back into the sunlight, across the field to the road. 
He had noticed a tea-shop in the village and now 
brought her to it as though it offered adequate 
excuse for his return. As soon as they were settled 
in a corner, their order given, he said gently : ‘I 
want to thank you.’ 

‘For what ?’ she looked at him in surprise. 

‘For being kind. There are not many women 
who will give so much understanding to a married 
man.’ 

She said only : ‘ Are you unhappily married ? ’ 

After a reflective pause, he sighed : ‘It would 
be unfair to say that. I am very fond of Barbara, 
in a way $ I couldn’t bear to hurt her. That’s the 
trouble, of course. One gets trapped in a hopeless 
situation by one’s own pity — but I think you 
understand that. I think you understand every¬ 
thing.’ 

She ate her tea without speaking. The silence 
of the homeward journey made David reflect un¬ 
comfortably that she probably understood too much. 
He was unwilling to fall in her estimation. When 
he spoke to her and she looked round to answer him, 
he was chilled by the casualness of her manner. It 
was she who had retreated now, and too far and too 
soon. He had intended nothing like that. There 
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were, after all, degrees of safety, and he had hoped 
to achieve a position delicately nostalgic, regretful 
and poised for renewal of danger. Not that there 
could be any real question of renewal — yet ! He 
was troubled in spite of himself by the recollection 
of her emotion beneath the trees. There, surely, 
he had glimpsed what he had been seeking all his 
life ! And must she, because he was not free to 
respond, shut herself so completely away from him ? 

When the silence had gone on too long, he said : 
‘Tell me you’re not cross with me.’ 


Cross with you ! ’ she echoed, surprised again_ 

and he could do nothing but sigh. 

When they reached the hotel, he said he would 
go round with her to the garage. They walked 
back in the sunset light, their day nearly at an end 
but there was no change in her manner. She 
seemed scarcely aware of him. In the hall, as she 
moved towards the lift, he caught her elbow and 

said : ‘No, come upstairs.’ She went, no doubt to 

avoid a scene of any sort. Alone at last, in the 
shadows of the first-floor landing, he stood in front 
of her, holding her elbows and gazing down intently 
at her while she looked away. 

He said : ‘ You know I love you.* 

She did not reply, but now she looked at him 

nasstT f met t Steady ’ ad ° rin " st are, the suspicion 

passed from h eyes . they grew ^ 

To mT° \ th6n SHe br ° ke awa * --muring : 
l o-morrow. & 
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He held to her hand : ‘To-morrow I have to go 
to Cheselhunt, but I’ll be back on Friday.’ He 
kissed the back of her fingers and whispered : ‘ So 
beautiful and so kind,’ but she pulled her hand 
away and ran into her room. 

He went off next morning on an early bus. He 
was in a pleasant mood, conscious of the situation 
left unresolved behind him and relieved that he 
was putting himself beyond the reach of its tempta¬ 
tion. His abstinence, because it was of his own 
choosing, gave him a rare sense of self-sufficiency, 
so all the time he was alone in Cheselhunt he felt 
released and independent. Perhaps because of this 
he forgot the times of the return buses next evening 
and so missed the one that would have enabled him 
to meet Barbara’s train. He did not worry much. 
She had no key to the flat but she knew he was 
eating at the hotel $ she would wait for him there. 
It was nearly ten before he got back and Barbara, 
as he had expected, was in the lounge. He looked 
round quickly and, thankful that Laura was not 
about, crossed, smiling, to his wife. 

‘Well, there you are !’ she said, unconcerned, 
accepting him almost without looking at him. He 
began to apologize for being late, but she cut him 
short with : ‘ Oh, I guessed something had held 

you up,’ and rose to go with him. She looked 
pallid, tired and strained by her London indoor 

life. 

‘Where’s your bag ?’ he asked. 
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‘In the hall. I’ll see you there. I’ve left some 
things in the cloakroom.’ 

While he stood waiting in the hall, Laura came 
down the stairs with some letters in her hand. She 
gave a cry on seeing him and ran towards him, her 
hands out, her face alight. ... He whispered a 
warning and appeal : ‘My wife is here.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ She stiffened at once. She stood a 
moment, looking at the letters in her hand, then, 
on an impulse, handed him one of them. The 

others she threw on the porter’s table and, instantly 
turning, she disappeared upstairs. 

The letter she had given him was addressed to 
him here at the hotel. He opened it, drew out a 
sheet of hotel paper and, reading rapidly, received 
from her words not so much their meaning as an 
excitement that transported him beyond the triviali¬ 
ties of the present. He saw himself escaping with 
this girl to some warm and brilliant country — he 
did not know where, but a country beyond the 
importunmgs of a world in which he had always 
fe t m the wrong. For a visionary moment he was 

fa’I y °f Ut [! ° , reac1 ' ° f his own consciousness of 
failure, of Barbara’s irrepressible rightness and of 

the Co" reSP °T ibiUtieS that nari 'owed his life into 

ateadvTftT^ 6 ' 7“ “ thou S h his feet had 

the sSrs n v, gr ° Und - He W3S turne d towards 
he stairs, on the point of running up to Laura’s 

‘Come l ° Pen her d °° r and caPin g to her 

she would know where and to what 
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future — when Barbara came into the hall. When 
she saw him she started to grumble about some 
trouble over cloakroom tickets. He slid Laura’s 
letter into his side-pocket. Her eyes followed his 
movement but did not seem to take it in. She 
pushed her coat at him. He held it for her to put 
on, not listening to the cloakroom-ticket story but, 
as best he could from his retreat into the remotest 
regions of fancy, responding to it with an indignant 
grunt or two. 

‘ Do tuck my collar down properly,’ she said, 
carrying her irritation over to him. 

He did what she told him. Her voice, as familiar 
as their bedroom furniture, broke into his dream, 
firmly displacing it until, with bitterness, tedium 
and relief, he felt his own senses adjust themselves 
to familiar ground. 

In the depression that now flooded over him, he 
moved ahead of her as though to get away from 
her. Thus, in the porch, she was able to slide two 
fingers into his pocket and draw out the letter. 
Too late, he clapped his hand down to stop her. He 
said angrily, but without hope of being obeyed : 
‘Give that back.’ He might have tried to snatch 
it had not the porter come into the hall and looked 
at them through the glass of the door. She, in¬ 
different to the porter, stood under the porch light 
and read the letter. David moved wretchedly into 
the outer darkness. Having glanced once over the 
page, she read it aloud, her voice null with the 
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nullity of someone who has passed beyond even a 
sense of long-suffering : 

‘ I have longed for you. I have eaten nothing 
since I left you. I have wandered about, dazed with 
love longing only to see you again. Everything 
that has come between me and my memory of you, 
has filled me with impatience. Whenever I have 
looked away from the things about me, I have seen 
your face. I think I have been waiting for you 
since the day I was born. And yet you accuse me of 
kindness. Barbara paused before she read the 

signature, then pronounced it with a certain pathos : 

love whh you ■ P ° 0r glrI ’ Wh ° eVer She i8 ’ is in 
David shrugged his shoulders, glad the accusation 

W.T.-N 
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was no worse. ‘Well, what can one do about it ?’ 
He started to move off, on edge to get away from 
the hotel. 

Barbara, following after him, asked wearily : ‘ I 
suppose you’re not in love with her ?’ 

He said from habit : ‘ Don’t be silly,’ and she, 
from habit, took this as denial. 

‘You’re incurable.’ She looked at the letter 
again and said : ‘She’s staying at the hotel. Well, 
we’d better not go in there again. There are plenty 
of other places where we can get a meal,’ and she 
carefully tore the paper into small pieces. These 
she held until they came to a dustbin someone had 
put outside a front door. She stopped, lifted the 
lid and tucked the pieces down among the refuse. 

David watched her, aware that her attitude in 
doing this was not, as it had often been in the past, 
one of anger or contempt, but only of dispassionate 
good sense. He recognized the justice of adopting 
this attitude towards him, the incurable romantic, 
and yet even as he did so he hated her as though 
she had wantonly taken from him and destroyed his 
sanction to pass through a door which must now 
be closed against him for ever. 
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1 

When I came to England in the thirties I was the 

most extraordinary ingenue you can think of. An 

only daughter, in fact an only child, and my 

mother a widow, and with all sorts of fixed ideas, 
bless her heart. 

My father was a schoolmaster. After leaving 
Cambridge he was offered a post in a school in 
Natal supposed to be modelled on an English public 
school. He married my mother and took her out 
there with him. That was some time before the 
1914 War. Neither of them ever left South Africa 
after that. They were happy, made their home 
there, and when I arrived on the scene, towards 

the end of the 1914 War, they decided to brine- 
me up as a South African. 

w n dare tHat sounds quite simple to you. 
Well, it wasn’t. First of all, Natal is, or was, always 

supposed to be the most English part of the Union 
It was all very well for my parents to call them- 
selves South African, but they were, and remained, 
extremely Enghsh. My father’s job kept him in 
ne P 3Ce ’ and although we sometimes travelled 
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about in South Africa during the holidays, we were 
almost as much outside things as if we were 
tourists. My parents came little into contact with 
the Dutch and neither of them ever learnt a word 
of Afrikaans — except perhaps the word one says to 
stray dogs to make them go away. It would never 
have occurred to them to learn it. I see now, though 
I didn’t realize it at the time, that both of them 
thought of themselves, I suppose almost uncon¬ 
sciously, as belonging to a superior race which had 
won the right to a predominant position in South 
Africa. I don’t suppose it ever occurred to them 
that the Anglo-Boer War ought never to have been 
fought. I know they believed that England had 
behaved in a very magnanimous way after that 
war, and that the Dutch ought to be eternally 
grateful to them accordingly. If they ever heard 
of Dutch people who were resentful because the 
country had been invaded, their farms burnt, their 
menfolk killed and their women and children put 
in concentration camps, they wrote them off as 
Nationalist hotheads. The Nationalism of the 
Dutch was something they simply didn’t try, I’m 
afraid, to understand. From hearsay, or from what 
they read in the papers, they thought of the back- 
veld Dutch as being uniformly narrow, ignorant 
and unimaginative. 

I don’t at all want to give you the impression 
that my parents were just jingo imperialists, auto¬ 
matically despising other races than their own. 
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Not at all. Both had an Evangelical background, 
they were kindly souls, with views in some ways 
liberal, but they were terribly conventional. They 
had never really questioned the ideas they had been 
brought up to take for granted. After the 1914 
War they didn’t understand how things had 
changed. It was possible for people like them to 
live in what seems to me now an amazingly un¬ 
realistic kind of isolation. I don’t mean that we 
didn’t see other people, but the people we saw were 
nearly all people with much the same sort of ideas 
they had themselves. Why, I can even remember 
old ladies in Pietermaritzburg, widows of English 
colonels and archdeacons, whose ideas and manners 
had become rigid in the nineties at least. They 
were held up to me as models of what a lady should 
be. And very good models too — but in the sense 
that an early Rolls Royce is a good model, if you 
see what I mean. 

So you see, I was supposed to be brought up as 
a South African, but I was really brought up to be 
a sort of English girl that had ceased to exist, and 
an expatriate at that. As you can imagine, my 
ideas of England were decidedly quaint. 

When I was quite young my father died, and 
my mother was left with only just enough to live 
on and keep up the sort of appearances she thought 
necessary. I rather wish now that she had married 
agam some rather breezy sort of man perhaps, who 
would have shaken her up a bit. I know she did 
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have an offer, but turned it down, I think because 
she was devoted to the memory of my father. 

My mother had a prejudice against large schools 
for girls and was dead against boarding schools, so 
my education was a bit sketchy. I did go to school 
as a day-girl for a time, and went through agonies 
of shyness — a thing you mightn’t expect to find 
in a so-called ‘new’ country. Looking back, I 
should say my mother intended me to be what she 
would have called presentable, without a South 
African accent, and eligible for marriage to what 
she would think a presentable young man. She 
wanted me to enjoy myself at tennis parties and 
dances, and I did enjoy them, but I felt terribly 
innocent and unworldly compared with the girls of 
my own age that I met. 

As I began to grow up, the question arose how I 
was to qualify myself to earn a living, and as what. 
Certainly not as any kind of secretary or typist. 
My mother believed that to be a typist was just to 
be an irresistible temptation in the way of one s 
employers. It was obvious that I wasn’t musical, 
and that was rather a relief to her, because she 
thought too many South African girls went to 
England hoping to be pianists and singers and 
wasted a lot of their own time and their parents’ 
money failing to rise above mediocrity. I didn’t 
want to teach, or to be an actress or a mannequin. 
My only talent was for modelling in clay, so I said 
I would like to be an animal sculptress. 
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‘A what ?’ said my mother. ‘But, Valerie, how 
could you ever earn your living by that ? And it 
sounds so Bohemian.’ 

The odd thing is that I stuck to my intention, I 
got her to let me go to an art school, I held a small 
exhibition in Durban which did well, I got a few 
commissions for dogs and horses and then I was 
unexpectedly awarded a bursary for a year’s study 
and travel in Europe. That drove my mother into 
a flat spin. She was awfully proud of my success, 
and madly apprehensive about what might happen 
to her ewe lamb. Who would look after me if I fell 
ill ? And what about the dangers of the White 
Slave Traffic ? She was worried because we had 
hardly any relations or friends left in England. 
When my mother began counting on her fingers 
the people she thought she could ask to be protective 
towards me she very soon found she had far more 
fingers than she needed. 

Fancy,’ she said, ‘I was just going to count 
Aunt Evelyn. I quite forgot she was dead, one had 
always thought of her as something permanent. 
Ihen it’s no good my writing to the Greenvilles, 
her last letter was so very strange, she has never 
been the same since her husband left her. Betty 
Blossham would be just the person, I’ve known her 
since I was that high, but as she seems to have 
sett ed in British Columbia for good, it’s no good 
applying to her. Cousin Felix, when last heard of 
was a confirmed black sheep. As you will be in 
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London, Muriel Pepperday can hardly help you, 
bogged down in Northumberland with arthritis. 
Your father never quite approved of George Softly, 
whose children are now just about your age, and 
although I used to be devoted to Millicent, I don’t 
know whether I should be now, she seems to have 
led such a rackety life — two divorces, and a witness 
in that dreadful case last year. I don’t think she 
would do at all. We’re so dreadfully out of touch 
after all this time.’ 

I wasn’t much interested. Why should one be 
interested in other people’s ageing pen-friends — 
or pen-relations either ? 

‘Of course,’ said my mother, ‘there are, I sup¬ 
pose, the Foats. Ever since your father died I’ve 
gone on sending them a card at Christmas. It 
seems a waste really, as they never do the same for 
me, and I only met her once and didn’t greatly 
care for her, she seemed so patronizing.’ 

‘ The who ?’ I said. 

‘The Foats, dear. I don’t believe you’re 
listening.’ 

‘I am,’ I said. ‘Tell me more.’ 

She then explained that my father and this man 
Foat had been at Cambridge together. His first 
name was Tisbury, and my father always spoke of 
him as Tizzy. When my father became a school¬ 
master, Foat became a political journalist. They 
had been close friends when young. Prigs of a 
feather, I expect. But whereas my father always 
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remained a kind of liberal, this Foat had become, 
so I understood, a rather jaunty kind of Left¬ 
winger. My father had kept up with Foat, more 
and more disliking his political views and the paper 
he wrote for, and they exchanged letters about 
once a year. I imagine my father wrote and said 
that his wife had been ill but was now better, that 
I was growing up and therefore made him feel 
older, that Smuts was that rare thing a practical 
idealist and South Africa’s greatest hope for the 
future, and that our garden had been sadly afflicted 
by either a drought or a hailstorm. In return I 
suppose Foat said nothing about the weather, made 
some sarcastic remark about Smuts or the Con¬ 
servatives in England, and some complimentary one 
about one of the international organizations he” sup¬ 
ported 5 then, as he was determinedly ‘modern’, 
gave some unnecessary clinical detail about his 
wife s last confinement, and probably ended up 
with a sly dig at God, in whom he knew my father 

e ieved. But I had much vaguer ideas then : all 
that s what I think now. 

‘He’s what they call a political commentator, 

dear, my mother explained, ‘on some influential 

p per, and they live near the sea, a jolly family I 

expect perhaps a little free and easy but thoroughly 

nice, Im sure, or your father wouldn’t have Hked 

him. Anyway there’s no harm in my writing and 
putting out a feeler or two.’ & 

Having grown up in the time when people still 
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left cards on one another, and all that sort of thing, 
my mother still thought of English ways as being 
formal, so I rather liked this suggestion of freeness 
and easiness. There might be less fear for me, in 
such a family, of doing or saying the wrong thing. 
It was only by experience that I was to learn to 
what extent things had loosened up in England 
since my mother’s girlhood. My chief comfort was 
that I had the work of my hands to look forward to. 

Some friends offered to give me letters of 
introduction to people in England, and one couldn’t 
very well refuse. My mother cautioned me against 
using these letters : 

‘You wouldn’t want people to feel you were 
just a duty foisted on them, some unknown Colonial 
girl they’re asked to take notice of, when there’s no 
earthly reason why they should, and people we don’t 
even know. With the Foats it’s different, he having 
been such an old friend of your father’s.’ 

I was beginning to imagine myself already sub¬ 
merged in the complicated cross-currents of English 
life, all alone, and stretching out a claw-like hand 
to one thin life-line that might not bear my weight 

_the ghost of my father’s long-ago friendship with 

this Foat. In fact my initiation into English life 
turned out to be far less hazardous than I expected. 

Some South African friends, the Okeleys, were 
going to take care of me on the voyage, a still 
youngish married couple, childless, and just about 
old enough to have had a daughter of my age. 
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They were going to England for six months, had 

often been there before, and had been lent a small 

house in Chelsea where they offered to let me live 

with them until it was time for them to go back 

to South Africa. Nothing could have suited me 
better. 



I liked the Okeleys awfully, enjoyed every 
minute of the voyage, and arrived in England feel¬ 
ing a bit less like some Victorian maiden awakened 
from a spell than I had felt when we started. We 
arrived at Southampton in November, and instead 
of thick wet fog there was a cloudless sunny day 
almost warm. I knew vaguely that England was 
an overpopulated industrial country, but it gave 
me such a jar to find that one was never out of 
sight of houses and people and traffic that I almost 
tailed to have the conventional reactions about little 
green fields, quiet nooks, immemorial elms, wonder- 
iul policemen and all that. 


London was madly exciting. I was s0 si , e 
that I thought to be living in Chelsea was like 
lmost all one s dreams come true. The Whistlerish 
vtews of the river, the short dark days and pouring 

foT’the 0 ‘ ng ° Ut f nner throu £ h a real London 

and d r rm ’ ? ght r °° mS vvith P eo Ple laughing 
and drinking, and the beautiful clothes and furnL 

exhibit' the3treS and the galleries and 

exhibitions, and my first contacts with people 
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successfully doing the kind of work I was doing 
myself — oh, it was all so heavenly ! Without 
the Okeleys I should have felt absolutely lost and 
bewildered, but they made everything so easy for 
me. Being South African, too, they knew exactly 
the sort of things to explain to me. 

As Christmas came nearer I loved the streets 
jammed with traffic and the brightly lighted shops 
crammed with people and lovely things, and the 
tingling frosty air. I wished I was going to spend 
Christmas with the Okeleys, but they were going 
to Switzerland for ten days, and it had already been 
arranged that I was to go to the Foats, and then, 
as soon as I got back to London, settle down to work 
in earnest. Jerzy Tralaeff had agreed to take me 
as a pupil for three months and you can just 
imagine how keyed up I was about that. But I was 
a bit shy about the Foats. When I had told some 
friend of the Okeleys that I was going to stay with 
the Foats, all she had said was ‘ Lumme ! and I 
hadn’t quite liked to ask her why. The Okeleys 
themselves knew of Tisbury Foat as a more or less 
public figure in the world of political journalism, 
but they had never met him. They said they 
supposed I should find everything ‘ very prog , 
including the conversation. 

‘Very what ?’ I said. 

‘Prog,’they said. ‘ Short for progressive. If you 
look at the back of some intellectual weekly, in the 
personal column, you’ll see things like Broad- 
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minded prog, couple offer jolly accommodation 
near Potter s Bar. Discussion circle. Vegetarians 
preferred. No restrictions.” ’ 

You don t really think the Foats will be like 
that ?’ I said. ‘I should be terrified.’ 

They said they were only teasing me and they 
had no doubt that the Foats lived very comfortably 
and would give me a very pleasant time. But they 
thought it a bit odd, and so did I, that Mrs. Foat 
hadn’t taken the trouble to write to me. All I had 
had was a typed postcard from Tisbury Foat’s 
secretary telling me I was expected on such and 
such a day and that such and such a train was a 
good one to take. Not a word as to whether I was 
to be met or not. Never a word of welcome. And 
a P.S. saying ‘We don’t change in the evenings’. 

‘I suppose that’s prog,’ said Mrs. Okeley. ‘Most 
people would have said “We don’t bother to dress 
in the evenings”. “We don’t change” probably 
means “We sit down to dinner in the same sweaty 
sweaters and downtrodden sandals we’ve been wear¬ 
ing all day”. They probably call dinner “supper” 
anyway. We can t wait to hear your account of it 

all, and we wish you, dear, a prog Christmas as well 
as a merry one.’ 

As it was my first Christmas in England you can 
imagine how I was looking forward to all the 
trimmings and incidentals. I had already seen 
enough in London of the preparations for Christmas 
to understand that the glittering cosiness of an 
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English Christmas, shut in from the outer darkness, 
must be of dream-like magic, with all the holly 
and mistletoe, and the coloured festoons, and the 
Christmas tree and the crackers, and the wonderful 
food and drink, and the presents, and the sound of 
church bells, and the carol-singers outside, and with 
a bit of luck the sight of deep, crunchy snow every¬ 
where. ‘Just off to spend Christmas with the 
Foats’, I wrote to my mother. ‘Will describe it all 
later.’ In fact I didn’t describe it all later : some¬ 
how when one is a long way off from one’s own 
people and in a strange environment it’s awfully 
difficult to explain things to them — at least it is 
for me — I’m an awfully bad letter-writer. 

As I think I told you, the Foats didn’t live in 
London, they lived on the South Coast, at a place 
called Atheling-on-Sea. So in due course I set out 
by train, taking with me what seemed likely to be 
suitable clothes and what seemed suitable presents 
for my host and hostess — an ash-tray and a tea- 
cosy. I couldn’t very well take presents for the 
children, because I didn’t even know how many 
there were, let alone how old they were or what 

they were like. 

The day I went down, just before Christmas, 
was overcast, grey, inclined to drizzle, and almost 
warm. I suppose I knew that a white Christmas 
in the South of England is rare, but somehow I 
was still half-hoping for snow. Do you realize that 
I had never even seen snow then ? I certainly 
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didn’t see it when I got out at Atheling station. I 
felt a bit nervous. I didn’t know if anybody had 
come to meet me. Evidently nobody had. The 
few, rather over-dressed people who had got out of 
the train seemed much more self-confident than I 
was. I heard a cry of ‘ Darling ! ’ in rather an 
affected voice and saw a couple of middle-aged 
women embracing, pressing their faces together but 
kissing the air and not each other, a chauffeur 
touched his cap, and in no time everybody had 
vanished, and I was left with a rather heavy suit¬ 
case and a feeling of not being desperately wanted, 
like an emigrant who has missed the boat. Un¬ 
certain what to do, I wandered out of the station 
to see if there was a taxi or bus or anything. There 
was a taxi and I took it, but when I looked out and 
saw through the grey drizzle first a lot of ugly 
httle brick bungalows huddled together, some of 
them still building, and then a series of new-looking 
villas, rather pretentious, too close together and 
with macrocarpa hedges and a lot of whitewash, 
and wrought-iron gates, and pergolas and things, 

X could just have howled. 6 


I suppose it was half-baked and romantic of me 
but I had somehow thought of Atheling as having 

;s y 4 to rr flint cottages ’ ° id and ^ a 

. lg f treet vvith Georgian shop-fronts, and 

:r d - '"‘b m ° SS ^ tom bstones and huge 

just sh°t U ' Vhen we passed a filling-station I 
just shut my eyes. But I had to open them almost 
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at once, as we turned into a short drive and drove 
up to a house. I gave the man a tip, probably too 
big, and rang the bell. If ever I felt like a fish out 
of water, it was then. 

The door was opened by an untidy girl of about 
fourteen who said, ‘ Oh, it’s you. Come and dump 
your case.’ 

She led the way upstairs and showed me into a 
bedroom. 

‘ You’re in here,’ she said. ‘ Tizzy’s working and 
Molly’s out, but she’ll be back to tea. Come down 
when you like.’ 

The room was clean and tidy — and cold. There 
was an electric fire, but it hadn’t been turned on. 
The only pictures were two caricatures, one of 
Bernard Shaw and the other of some politician of 
those days, perhaps Ramsay MacDonald or some¬ 
body. And there was also a large framed poster, 
Russian I think, of a brawny woman holding a 
sheaf of corn. There were some books on the bed- 
table, but not a single one that appealed to me — 
titles like An Approach to Biology , The Economics 
of Socialism , a couple of Left Book Club choices, 
something about the Spanish Civil War, a donnish 
whodunit, and a really ghastly compendium called 
Weekend Fun , with sea-shanties, conundrums, sug¬ 
gestions for round games and cold drinks, and fancy 
recipes. My heart sank, and I went downstairs. 

If I were to describe it all in detail I should never 
be done. You see, I was so impressionable. By, 
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for instance, my mother’s standards, the Foats’ way 
of living was what she would have quaintly called 
Bohemian, though it could easily be given a harder 
name, and their manners were pretty casual. But 
they were really very hospitable, although I must 
have seemed like a Martian or something to them. 
As it happened, staying with the Foats was import¬ 
ant for me. Incidentally it taught me that nobody 
is so conventional as the unconventional. Yes, it 
certainly taught me that. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Foat, three 
children and a nephew, who was about my own 
age and sort of adopted. Tisbury Foat was generally 
called Tizzy, but his children called him Cadsir. 
Apparently some old buffer of a neighbour had once 
had a row with him about cutting a tree down or 
something, and had ended by saying, ‘ You’re 
behaving like a cad, sir!’ They had all thought 
this exquisitely funny. Tizzy was a stocky, active 
man with a quiff, bright darting eyes and horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles. He had a very active brain, he 
was garrulous and a bit cocky, thought he knew 
everything, and never doubted that his own opinions 
were right — and yet one couldn’t help admiring 

him and even liking him, there was something vital 
and warm about him. 

Molly was quieter, and a bit schoolmarmish, 

' VIt lggisl1 feet " se emed funny at first to hear 
her children calling her Molly, but I got used to it. 

f here was something calculated and solemn about 
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her slovenliness and her (to me then) awful freedom 
of speech. It was if her whole personality was 
fixed in a sort of permanent fancy dress. I believe 
she was quite a simple person underneath it all. 
She had once taught biology, and I always seemed 
to see a sort of ghostly blackboard behind her. 

The eldest son, Wells, was called after a writer, 
H. G. Wells, whose books I have never read. I 
always imagine that they’re prog, in a very old- 
fashioned way. I didn’t see Wells then. He was at 
some smart-aleck technological school in Sweden. 
Next came Phyllida. It was she who had shown 
me in when I arrived. She didn’t talk much. She 
was mad about music. I think it was a way of 


escape from her family. She was always playing 
the gramophone or blowing a recorder. She liked 
to play simple, folksy tunes and to hear the most 


gnarled and harsh modern music. The youngest 
girl was called Monday because she had been born 


on one. Then there was Andrew. 


I remember how he came into the room, and 


how Tizzy said, ‘ And this is Andrew. He’s really 
Molly’s nephew, but to embarrass him we often 
pretend he’s our son. We’re not at all what he has 
been used to, but he’s wonderfully tolerant.’ 

‘Tolerant’s just the word,’ said Andrew. ‘This 

is the first real home I’ve ever had.’ 

He smiled, and his eyes almost disappeared, not 
because his face was fat, but because he just had 
that sort of eyes. And he had such a deep voice. 
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I felt much more at ease with him than with the 
others. I thought he was awfully attractive. 

Tea was brought in by a dark-haired woman I 
hadn’t seen before. I heard that she was a Basque 
refugee. When Molly told me about her, Tizzy 
began to explain about the Spanish Civil War. I 
must say he was terribly boring about it. I didn’t 
want to know about it at all, and he wanted to show 
that he knew all about it. He really seemed to 
know all the answers to that, and to everything 
else. Perhaps if one is a journalist one has to give 
oneself the air of knowing everything. I suppose I 
ought to have felt flattered at being told all about 
the Spanish Civil War by a well-known political 
commentator, but I found it a terrible strain to 
look as if I was listening intelligently, and even 
more to think of questions to ask now and then. 
My face became rigid, I could feel it, with an 
expression of false alertness. Oh, how he did love 
explaining ! 

In the middle of it my gaze wandered round 
the room, and the thought did cross my mind that it 
looked rather bleak. There were no sprigs of holly 
over the pictures, no Christmas cards on the 
mantelpiece, nothing. Tizzy was watching me. 

‘The solemn thought has just occurred to me,’ 
he said, ‘that Valerie may have expected to find 
here the usual English bourgeois Christmas, with 

holly and all that.’ 

‘Well—’ I hesitated. 
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‘ gosh , Cadsir ! ’ cried Phyllida, her voice 

rising to a shriek at her father’s absurdity. ‘Not 
holly ! She couldn’t have ! ’ 

‘I don’t see why not,’ said Andrew. 

‘Well,’ said Phyllida, ‘I mean —’ 

Evidently the matter was beyond discussion. 

‘Soon after Tizzy and I were married,’ Molly 
remarked, we made up our minds to ignore 
Christmas altogether.’ 

This was a cue for Tizzy to put the rest of the 
world in its ridiculous place. 

‘We saw,’ he explained (as who can’t?), ‘that 
it was just a primitive survival-’ 

Tied up, said Molly, ‘with a really fantastic 
superstition-* 

‘And now simply a pretext for commercial 

exploitation.’ 

Oh, poor Christmas ! ’ I said. Then, anxious to 
be conciliatory, I said I did suppose that Christmas 

now terri bly exploited, perhaps more in Eng¬ 
land than in South Africa. Nobody pursued the 
comparison. 


‘It was quite simple,’ said Molly. ‘We decided 
never to allow a sprig of holly or mistletoe into the 
house, and never to eat turkey and Christmas 
pudding either at Christmas or any other time, or 
mince-pies. We don’t happen to like them. We 
also decided never to give Christmas presents or 
send Christmas cards to anybody.’ 

‘Oh, but how awkward,’ I couldn’t help saying. 
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* What do you do when people send you presents or 
cards ?’ 

‘If they send us presents/ said Molly, ‘we just 
write and thank them, and explain that we our¬ 
selves don’t celebrate Christmas.’ 

I thought that pretty cool. 

‘If they send us cards,’ she said, ‘we ignore 
them, and they generally dry up.’ 

I remembered how my mother had said she 
always sent them a card and never got one from 
them. 

‘ Oh, by the way, Tizzy, you would hardly 
believe that Mrs. Thringle at East Weston has 
sent us a card with robins, church bells and a coach 
in the snow. If it were from anybody else in 
this neighbourhood, one would suspect a practical 
joke.’ 

‘She’s obtuse,’ said Tizzy. ‘Let’s see it.’ 
‘Naturally I tore it up at once.’ 

‘ Oh, Molly,’ said Monday, who was about 

seven, ‘why couldn’t I have it ?’ 

‘It was awful,’ said Phyllida. ‘I saw it. You 

wouldn’t have liked it.’ 

‘I would, I would ! ’ Monday began to cry. 
‘That child has a low I.Q.,’ said Tizzy. ‘She 
has the mental age of an infant half her size. If 
you want pictures of robins, Monday, the ferocious 
little brutes are very well illustrated in J. F. 
Huxwin’s Birds for Beginners , which is on the shelf 

in the W.C.’ 
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‘Oh, Cadsir,’ said Phyllida, ‘don’t nag ! ’ 

‘Shut up, Phyllida. I don’t know, Valerie, how 
your father’s ideas on education developed, but I 
remember that before our son Wells was born 
Molly said to me that we had a chance to give an 
entirely new meaning to the term, a liberal 
education.’ 

Yes, I did,’ said Molly. ‘We decided to treat 
him as an equal. Absolute sex-equality. Early sex- 
education, and thorough. Straight answers to all 
questions. Freedom of speech.’ 

"And of action, Molly.’ 

"And of action, of course. Rational diet, 
rational clothing — and as little of that as possible. 
We decided that Pogsdon was the only school for 
him, and to Pogsdon he went. So does Phyllida.’ 

Another thing,’ said Tizzy, ‘none of our 
children were to be brought up on fairy tales. 
That meant particularly the brothers Grimm, Hans 
Andersen, and that pernicious, Freudian Alice in 
Wonderland , with its obscene imagery and nasty 

class-consciousness. ’ 

And , said Molly, ‘we were resolved to protect 
all our young from militarism and from even re¬ 
cognizing the existence of the Royal Family_or 

of Christmas, which is such flagrant propaganda 
for both, what with the broadcast from Sandring¬ 
ham, the firing-off of crackers and the red coat of 
that sinister father-figure, Santa Claus.’ 

I wondered whether I was not the victim of 
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some elaborate leg-pull. Were they trying to 
shock me, or what ? I asked Andrew when he took 
me out for a walk the next day. 

‘Oh no, they were perfectly serious,’ he said. 
‘They meant every word of it. But if I were you, 
I wouldn’t press them for reasons. There’s nothing 
they like better than being pressed for reasons, and 
they’re so awfully generous with them. You see, 
they call themselves rationalists.’ 

‘ And what about you ? Are you one too ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I’m not anything really. I wasn’t brought 
up to any ideas in particular. Of course to me 
rationalists seem a bit superstitious. One would 
think it was just as unlucky to bring holly into the 


house as to bring in peacocks’ feathers or flowering 
may, as some people believe. And of course when 
Tizzy and Molly tell other people who give them 


presents that they themselves don’t believe in 
Christmas, other people think them mean, and 


don’t ever give them anything again.’ 

‘ But what about the children ? Aren’t they 


allowed to enjoy Christmas like other children ?’ 

‘ Oh, goodness, no ! They’ve none of them been 
christened, so they’ve got no godparents, and they 
can’t hang up stockings, which they’re not allowed 
to wear anyway, so they haven’t got any. I was 
never christened either, but that was just an over¬ 
sight, not on principle or anything. As they told 
you, Tizzy and Molly, when they were first married, 
decided to cut Christmas whenever they met it. 
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And now they humiliate it a bit more by making 
quite a fuss of its humble rival, New Year’s Day. 
They even sent out cards last New Year.’ 

‘No !* 

‘Yes. With an abstract design, quite non¬ 
committal, and underneath there was an inscription 
saying, “A New Year greeting from Tisbury and 
Molly Foat, from Wells, Phyllida, and Monday, and 
from Andrew Downing”.’ 

It was the first time I had heard his surname. 
I liked it. 

Obviously, he said, ‘you did come here expect¬ 
ing a proper Christmassy Christmas. I must say 
I should like it myself.’ 

‘Would you? Oh goody!’ I could have hugged 

him. 


‘Though I’d never let on, to them.’ 

In South Africa,’ I said, ‘we do rather dream 
about a real English Christmas. But it doesn’t 
matter, of course,’ I added politely, ‘because I’m 
ver y glad to be here.’ 

Well, this is Atheling,’ he said, pointing to a 

white house with a hard tennis-court. ‘What do 
you think of it ?’ 


I don’t want to keep on seeming disappointed, 
but it’s rather like a South African residential 
suburb, everything looks so new and smart.’ 

‘You do judge everything by South African 
standards, don’t you ?’ 

‘If I do, I can’t help it. I’ve been there all my 
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life. And one can’t help expecting an English 
village to be old and mossy.’ 

‘It’s just the newness,’ he said, ‘that made 
Tizzy and Molly come and live here, and the sea, 
of course, and the easy distance from London. Some 
of these houses belong to stockbrokers and company 
directors who commute comfortably every day, some 
to retired people, and some, like that showy one 
with the thatched roof and the sun-loggia, to 
theatrical or racing people who come down for 
week-ends with fast cars and flash women. What 
Tizzy likes, he says, is that there’s absolutely no 
sense of community. He says it’s all so beautifully 
impersonal. You can live here for years and never 
get to know anybody at all. There are no bores 
like local bores, he says.’ 

‘But I suppose there’s a church,’ I said, ‘and a 
good deal of social activity centred on that — oh, 
but I forgot, he wouldn’t care for that.’ 

‘There’s no church, anyway,’ he said. ‘Only a 
few years ago this was all fields going right down 
to the sea.’ 

As we walked along by the sea I asked Andrew 
about his earlier life. He said he had never known 
his mother, and he had been abroad a lot with his 
father, who had been killed in an accident. Then 
he had been more or less adopted by the Foats, 
when he was fourteen. He said Tizzy let him have 
his way in most things, and was more like an elder 
brother than an adoptive father. I think he 
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couldn’t help feeling a bit outside the family, and 
as I was an outsider too, this rather brought us 
together. But we didn’t really need bringing 
together. We just naturally took to one another. 
When Tizzy and Molly noticed this, which they 
very soon did, they just took it for granted, and I 
am glad to say there was none of that heavy 
facetiousness one would have had to put up with in 
some families. 

On Christmas Eve the sun shone quite brightly. 

I was careful not to say that by South African 

standards it could hardly be called sunshine at all. 

I sent a cable to my mother to wish her a happy 

Christmas. I knew she would be feeling a bit 

lonely without me. I had never been away at 

Christmas before. At home she and I generally 

went to the midnight mass. As there was no 

church actually in Atheling-on-Sea I thought I 

would go to the early communion at the nearest 

church on Christmas morning instead. I had 

never missed communion on Christmas morning 

since I had been confirmed. I don’t want to suggest 

that we were terribly pious at home. Not at all, 

we were just naturally Church of England. I 

always loved the Church, and belonging to it. But 

I hadn’t quite realized what effect my saying that 

I intended going to church would have on the 
Foats. 

It was at lunch-time, and Tizzy had been ex¬ 
plaining how there couldn’t possibly be another 
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World War, I think it was for economic reasons. 
Nobody contradicted him. When he paused to pop 
some food into his mouth I said, trying to make my 
voice quite casual : 

‘ By the way, are there any churches near 
here ?’ 

‘There are several,’ said Molly. ‘Are you in¬ 
terested in architecture ?’ 

‘Yes, a little. But of course I’m more interested 
in sculpture, and I know there are some wonderful 
things in English country churches. But I asked 
because I want to go to the early service to-morrow 
morning.’ 

I shall never forget the look on Tizzy’s face, and 
Molly’s, and Phyllida’s too. I suppose that what I 
had said was the most — what shall I say ? — the 
most scandalous thing ever uttered in that house. 
It was exactly as if one had stood up in church and 
declared oneself an atheist. There was a silence in 
which you could have heard a New Statesman drop. 
‘You can't be serious, Valerie,’ said Molly. 

‘Of course she isn’t,’ said Tizzy. ‘She’s pulling 

our legs.’ 

‘ But I’m perfectly serious,’ I said. 

‘Can I go too, Cadsir ?’ asked Monday. 

‘Idiot, of course not,’ said Molly. 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘I’m not the only person 
in the house who will be going to church to¬ 
morrow ? I’m sure your maid is a Roman Catholic, 

and will be going to mass.’ 
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‘My dear Valerie,’ said Tizzy gravely, ‘you don’t 

understand. Our good Concepcion is a militant 

atheist and violently anti-clerical. Why, in Spain 

she was secretary of her local branch of B.T.M.’ 

*?» 


‘The Basque Anarchists’ Rally.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

But, Valerie, seriously, why do you want to go 

to church ? Are you helping with Mass Observation 
or something ?’ 

O 

I had never heard then of Mass Observation, so I 
quite misunderstood him. 

‘Oh, it’s not just observation ,’ I said. ‘ When I 

go to mass I always go as a communicant.’ 

Molly laughed abruptly. An expression of 

something like incredulous distaste spread over 

Tizzy’s face, as if some dreadful tropical insect had 
come into the house. 

But it’s just a pantomime ! ’ he burst out. ‘It’s 

a sort of mockery of cannibalism ! Eating the god ! 

Primitive beyond words ! You can’t really mean 
that you believe in it ! ’ 


‘Of course I do !' I was jarred by his crudity, 
and feU myseif getting rather red in ^ face 

And I simply can’t imagine not going to church 
at Christmas. I always have ! * 

‘There’s no doubt,’ said Molly, ‘that Dombrovski 

nght when he says that habit is the greatest 
unconscious force there is.’ ° 

‘ Who ? ’ said Phyllida, but nobody answered her. 
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‘I’m not an idiot, am I?’ Monday appealed 
to me. 

‘Of course not,’ I said. 

‘But where on earth,’ said Tizzy, his voice 
becoming almost shrill, ‘ did she get the habit ? 
That’s the question. Certainly not from her 
father.’ 

‘My father was a churchwarden for as long as I 
can remember,’ I said quietly. 

I think that is the only moment I know of when 
Tizzy was reduced to silence. It was if I had said 
my father had contracted leprosy or something. 

‘The nearest church,’ said Andrew, who had not 
yet spoken and evidently felt it was time to come 
to the rescue, ‘is at East Weston. It’s only about a 
mile and a half. I’ll take you there if you like.’ 

I could have kissed him. As a matter of fact, 
on Boxing Day I did. 

We were horribly teased by the Foats about our 
churchgoing. Except that I thought them fright¬ 
fully blasphemous I didn’t really mind, they were 
so nice, and much more like Christians than they 
suspected — like Christians standing on their heads 
and walking backwards, if you see what I mean — 
like the kind of Christians who ask ‘ Are you saved ?’ 

Whether it was because Andrew was interested 
in me that he got interested in the Church, I don’t 
know, but before I left Atheling he had made up 
his mind to be received. He asked me to be his 
godmother at his christening. I said I would. Soon 
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after that he asked me to be his wife. As you know, 
I said I would. 

I forgot to say that I didn’t give the Foats the 
Christmas presents I had taken for them. I gave 
the ash-tray surreptitiously to Andrew, and kept the 
tea-cosy for myself. I also forgot to say that 
Monday Foat has just married a clergyman. I hear 
it nearly killed Tizzy and Molly. But Monday 
always did seem to be the rebellious one. What is 
the opposite of ‘prog’ ? ‘Retrog’, I suppose. And 
I suppose that is what she is, and what Andrew 
and I are too. 
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When Wyvel Clarke was invited to contribute to 
Who's Who , he felt it was important to get the 
entry exactly right. He began by writing down the 
basic facts, the things which had to be put in and 
could only be put in in one way : ‘ Born, 1912, only 
s. of the late Wilfred Clarke, Barrister-at-law, and 
of Eleanor Mary Gee. Educ. Haileybury and 
Trinity College Oxford. Married.’ His pencil con¬ 
tinued rapidly : ‘ Felicity Ruth, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir David Mason’. With equal rapidity 
he struck out ‘Ruth’. Already, it seemed, he had 
reached a point at which things could be put in 
more than one way. He looked out of the window. 
The immediate view was of a formal garden, an 
affair of flagged path and box-hedges. At the far 
end was a massive yew hedge ; beyond that (he 
could see over the hedge from the first-floor window 
at which he sat) a lawn leading down to a lake 5 
and beyond that a field under grass. ‘Farmer’, he 
wrote, above the things he had already written. 
From the tail of his eye he saw two Jersey cows. 
‘And stockbreeder’, he added. He smiled, very 
slightly. Then he scribbled again: ‘Served in 
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ranks of Rifle Brigade, 1959. Commissioned, 1940. 
Detached for special duties, 1942. Attached to a 
department of the Foreign Office, 1944.’ 

‘Publications, with dates.’ He glanced at the 
clock. It was late. The milk figures would be 
ready for him to look at. Quickly he wrote : 
Between the Wars, 1946 ; In the Wars , 1948. He 
was about to continue, when he suddenly ran his 
pencil sharply through what he had just put down, 
and in its place wrote: ‘Author of two novels’. 
The titles had been almost illegible anyway. 

Nothing of what Wyvel Clarke had written was 
untrue in any court-of-law sense. His father, the 
late Wilfred Clarke, had indeed been a barrister j 
Wyvel had been at Haileybury and at Trinity ; his 
father-in-law was Sir David Mason ; he farmed 
and bred cattle ; he had at this point written two 
novels. Nor was it in any way an immodest 
account. Several things, which many people would 
have thought creditable, and which many people 
do record in Who's Who , were omitted. Thus 
Wyvel had been a scholar both of his school and of 
his college. The two novels which he had failed 
to identify were not obscure works 5 they were 
among the best known and most highly regarded 
novels to have appeared since the end of the war. 
(They had also, what with British and American 
book-club choices, soft-cover editions, film rights 
and translations, made a great deal of money, "but 
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this the author could hardly be expected to mention.) 
Yet although true and modest, the account was a 
misleading one, deliberately misleading, more mis¬ 
leading and more deliberately misleading even than 
the ordinary run of the accounts which people give 
of themselves for public consumption, misleading 
about its author’s origins, background, career, 
abilities and tastes. 

Fred Clarke, father of Wyvel, had actually begun 
his working life as a fishmonger’s errand boy in the 
outer suburbs of Liverpool, although he had moved 
on very quickly to become a solicitor’s clerk in the 
centre of the city. He was an intelligent youth, a 
go-getter, a worker. He went to evening classes $ 
he read good general literature in his spare time ; 
he was tidy and keen and obliging. Altogether he 
was the kind of boy who attracts the attention of 
partners, and in due course — not as quickly as all 
that though — he attracted the attention of a 
partner. If the partner had acted without delay, 
things might have been different $ but that was the 
trouble in Fred Clarke’s life. Things happened, but 
they didn’t happen soon enough. The partner 
brooded over him for three years, testing his 
obligingness, his keenness and his hard-workingness, 
especially the last. Fred rose to it like a young eagle. 
Always ambitious, he now went really mad. He 

decided to read for the Bar. 

By the time that he was called, eighteen years 
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later, Fred Clarke had become an after-dinner story. 
Eminent counsel — even judges — already knew 
all about the monomaniac solicitor’s clerk who had 
been working and saving — set back by marriage 
and illness and again by war service — in order to 
be called. When he was actually called at last there 
was quite a surge of admiration, but people could 
not take him altogether seriously. It is hard to 
say why. Other people of the same origins had 
taken the same path and done quite well. Certainly 
Fred had spent four or five years too many on the 
way 5 perhaps he had retained an earnest-working- 
boy solemnity ; perhaps it was sheer bad luck. He 
was provided with work out of kindness, but he 
made no more money than he would have done as 
a managing clerk — probably less. After a year of 
practice he realized that he was regarded, gently 
but definitely, as a joke figure. And now at last 
something happened quickly in Fred’s life : in fact 
quite suddenly. In January, so to speak, he still 
thought of himself as an ambitious young man 
beginning a career : in February he was an em¬ 
bittered failure. He transferred all his ambitions 
to his son. 

Wyvel (named for the partner who had been 
Fred’s first patron) was at this time nine years old, 
a handsome high-spirited child already marked out 
as clever, and rather conceited. He was at the local 
elementary school .• his father’s mind had been too 
full of his hopes for the future to consider this an 
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inadequate beginning in the present. Now Fred 
took him away, and sent him as a day boy to a 
private school in the country just outside Liverpool. 
The other boys were rich, and he was poor, and he 
reacted. 

4 I don’t like the boys at school,’ he said. 4 They’re 
stupid.’ 

‘ All of them ?’ his father asked. Actually he was 
inclined to believe it. The school had been founded, 
really, to get hold of the sons of war profiteers, and 
its tone was rich and gross and vulgar. 

‘All of them,’ Wyvel said with finality. ‘They 
say I’m mad. I’m not really mad, but they’re really 
stupid.’ He already loathed the middle classes. 

By the time he went to his public school Wyvel 
was madly — really he admitted it to himself, 
insanely — snobbish. He wanted, with a terrible 
destructive passion, to be an aristocrat. And 
because this was impossible, he felt slightly insane. 
It was impossible, because what he wanted to be 
was not a 4 natural aristocrat ’ — horrible wet ghost ! 
— but a real aristocrat, an English gentleman of 
ancient lineage. Within his mania he was quite 
realistic, however : he would have settled to be a 
member of any family with a coat of arms a little 
more than a hundred years old. All the same it was 
a real mania : a state of mind which affected every¬ 
thing he did or thought or felt. His condition, he 
thought later, when he was at the University, was 
like the homosexual’s : thought to be disgraceful 
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by many people (including multitudes who actually 
shared the same tastes), but actually something of 
which the ‘victim’ did not wish to be ‘cured’. On 
the contrary it was the condition which offered the 
highest possibilities of self-fulfilment : the condi¬ 
tion which gave life its essential savour. 

Wyvel’s career at his public school and at the 
university was curiously repetitive. At both he 
made a mark. At both people gossiped about him 
and speculated and remembered his name for 
many years afterwards. His good looks, his brains 
and wit and malice and mimicry, his reckless deter¬ 
mination to let no one, ever, put him down — 
these earned him respect. While not amiable, he 
was generous, and he was genuinely interested in 
people. He was, in fact, extremely inquisitive, and 
thus, even although very few people liked him, he 
registered on them. If, at school, he had been any 
good at games ; and if, at Oxford, he had had a 
respectable allowance — he might have been a 
great man, and, what would have been perhaps 
equally important, he might have been in the 
stream, the ordinary main stream of friendship and 

affairs and action and ambition, instead of on the 
edge of it. 

At the beginning of his last year at Oxford his 
itter need of money drove him to develop a 
resource. Among his acquaintances was a man 
called Lionel Mason. Mason’s father was on the 
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board of a company which published trade maga¬ 
zines, but which had recently taken over a moribund 
illustrated weekly, which was in course of being 
refurbished. Wyvel had found out about this by 
his usual tactics just as he had found out that 
Mason’s father was by origin a Belgian Jew $ both 
these being things which Mason was not supposed 
to talk about. By the same ruthless persistence 
Wyvel obtained an interview with Mason’s father, 
an interview with the editor of Patch's Weekly, 
and a series of small jobs. He did them very well. 
In his last year at Oxford he made £112 out of them. 

And so, at the age of twenty-one, Wyvel ex¬ 
perienced the spectacular situation of the man who 
has achieved success and found it turn to ashes in 
his mouth. The money came too late to provide 
him with the social career he might have had if he 
had not been a poor scholar $ and it robbed him of 
his First. His father had set aside the only legacy 
he had ever had in order to start Wyvel at the Bar, 
but now, suddenly, Wyvel chucked this and decided 
to get a job with Mason’s father. The realization 
brought a deep but potent excitement. Wyvel 
knew that it meant committing himself to living 
not by ability, but by talent 5 and it was borne in 
upon him that he was, in both the good and the 
bad senses of the word, an adventurer. 

Talent : at the University, where it was more 
normal to write poetry, Wyvel had written a 
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number of short stories. The first one or two had 
been expertly derivative, solemn and, by distinction 
from the journalism he had done later, extremely 
‘serious’ — i.e. they were written to please himself 
and without any thought of making money. His 
later stories were much less derivative and much 
less solemn, but they were not less serious. Two 
of them he sent to the leading literary magazine 
of the day. The editor wrote to him, very pleasantly 
and at some length. He liked both the stories, and 
he would be very glad to publish both if Wyvel 
would agree to cut out certain remarks which 
seemed rather to be making fun of poor people 
Simply because they were poor, an attitude which 
he was sure Wyvel did not hold, which was 
politically irresponsible and offensive to all pro¬ 
gressive thinkers. Of course Wyvel refused to take 
them out ; he was far too ‘ serious ’ to have accepted 
editorial suggestion, let alone one which really did 
affect the point of the story. For, at this time, 
Wyvel was just beginning to realize that he had 
views about the rich and the poor, in fact about life 
in general, which nobody else had : at least which 
nobody wrote about. The need to write now became 
an itch that had to be scratched, an itch in his soul. 

Young intellectuals, at this time, were beginning 
— just beginning —to turn Left. With one of 
these, a contemporary at the University, Wyvel 
established a special relationship. Gerald Trelawney 
was the younger son of a very ancient, profoundly 
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impoverished Cornish family. The Trelawneys 
were chiefly noted as having been friends of the 
great. One had been a friend of the Prince Regent, 
one of Mazzini, one of Henry James. Gerald’s 
youngest aunt had been a member of Bloomsbury, 
his oldest cousin a confidant of Balfour’s. He him¬ 
self knew, as a kind of honorary nephew, the leading 
writers of a generation that was already out of 
fashion ; but it had been easy for him to obtain 
introductions to younger lions as they had appeared. 
Yet it was with a little piece about D. H. Lawrence, 
as seen by a group of children in a house where he 
had visited, that Gerald Trelawney first appeared 
in print. It was published in the magazine which 
had refused Wyvel’s stories, and was generally 
agreed to be an impressive piece of work. With 
this view Wyvel agreed. In his mind there was 
no doubt of Gerald’s talent ; he both resented and 
admired it. He resented it because it was so much 
a nurtured talent, so much the product of his 
parents and the house they had lived in, of great¬ 
grandfather’s Canalettos and great-uncle’s inscribed 
first editions of Bradley and Sidgwick, Swinburne 
and Sainte-Beuve. But he admired it because it was 
genuine and strong. Gerald Trelawney was ex¬ 
tremely intelligent and within certain limits un¬ 
cannily perceptive. Because he was honest he was 
not easy to fool, but because he was lazy he readily 
accepted his limitations. The cast of his mind was 
critical, and where other people had provided a 
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rough map he had a gift for finding new and more 
direct tracks. He could synthesize other people’s 
impressions into something genuinely new, but his 
own first impressions were untrustworthy. 

‘ Gerald can sometimes say the best things about 

people,’ Wyvel once remarked about him. ‘But he 

can never say the first things.’ They frequently 

made such remarks about one another, remarks for 

putting down in the journals which both, at this 
period, kept. 

Success should come while a man is young 

enough to enjoy it,’ Trelawney had said not very 

long after they first met. ‘It’s a pity Clarke’s 
didn’t.’ 

Three days later he and Wyvel had the first of 
many rows. Two days before the end of term they 
had the first of many reconciliations. ‘ They need 
one another,’ a friend said at the time, Tike a man 
needs a fourth cocktail.’ 


When Wyvel Clarke joined the Patch Press it 
had just been taken over completely by Mason’s 
father, and renamed. Almost at once it began to 
o very well, and Wyvel began to do very well with 
tt. He worked for the firm’s biggest property, now 
renamed Patchwork, in the well-recognized Fleet 
treet capacity of Bright Young Man. He thought 
up articles on new subjects, and new slants on old 
subjects, and subtle ways of being insolent to the 
many prominent people who, in their time, had 
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snubbed Mr. David Mason. He pleased Mr. Mason 
exceedingly — much more than Mr. Mason’s own 
son, Lionel, who had already begun to drink too 
much. Within two years Wyvel, at the age of 
twenty-three, was receiving a thousand a year and 
expenses, and had visited Morocco, South Africa, 
the United States and Paraguay. In return for 
these he worked. He worked as hard as any suc¬ 
cessful barrister. He worked harder than he had 


believed anybody could, work. His day began at 
eight o’clock, when he opened his first newspaper 
over breakfast ; he then read all the national news¬ 
papers and several overseas ones as well. Then he 
went to the office, or out on an assignment, and 


worked until eight, or nine, or midnight. At the 
end of two years Wyvel had so far recommended 
himself to Mr. Mason that he was taken off the 


editorial side of the Press altogether, and put into 
the business side, where he was closely associated 
with Mr. Mason personally in — amongst other 
things — paper deals in Canada and the founding 
of a Canadian associate. In this period he met a 
different kind of person. Many, since Mr. Mason 
was raising money there, were Belgians ; many 
were Canadians. They lived by ability and ruth¬ 
lessness 5 they were generally, like Mr. Mason him¬ 
self, first-generation, and they were absolutely and 
completely ‘vulgar’. They cared about making 
money both as an absolute and for the things it 
bought — cars and women and jewellery and golf 
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and cigars — and they cared not one twopenny 
damn about anything else at all. 

And Wyvel worked as hard as ever. All senior 
Mason executives, like Mason himself, worked 
incessantly, insanely. They worked all day on 
Saturday. They couldn’t possibly do much in the 
evenings (although they tended to be young), for 
then they would have been tired the next day, and 
would have ‘slipped’ — ‘Wyvel’s slipping, old boy’ 

fatal whisper. No, if you worked for Mason 
you gave yourself to him, absolutely. You were 
paid to. And so, for five years, Wyvel Clarke lived 
a life that was almost entirely cut off from a great 
many things — from his University friends, from 
books and theatres and art galleries, from educated 
people generally, from the kind of girls he might 
marry, and from the possibility of serious writing. 

There is a school of thought which holds th<u a 
writer is never too busy to write. In the sense 
that it is always possible to leave a particular job, 
this is true. But it is not true that, given a par¬ 
ticular job, the holder of it can find time to write. 
Wyvel Clarke realized this, and during his time 
with the Patch Press he did not even try. Nor did 
it worry him or cause him any feelings of guilt. 
‘If you do not die in the night,’ the Chinese say, 
you will wake up in the morning,’ and Wyvel 
knew that if he did not die, he would write a novel 
within a few years. For he was, inescapably, a 
writer. It was as simple and as certain as that. 
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Meanwhile, he felt, he was not doing himself any 
harm by associating exclusively with illiterates. 
Anthropologists went, presumably at great expense, 
to live among Trobriand Islanders. His Trobrianders 
were on his doorstep, and he was paid lavishly for 
mixing with them. In particular he did not envy 
Gerald Trelawney who, having spent a year with 
various aunts and aunts’ friends in Mediterranean 
villas, had then got a very small job on a weekly 
review and settled down to write a life of Charles 
Kingsley. When this appeared, three years later, 
it had a success far beyond what could have been 
bought by the Trelawney name and connections. 
Its approach to Kingsley’s political life, while fashion¬ 
ably Marxist, was altogether more solid and able 
than might have been expected ; yet the whole 
tone of the book was so much less earnest, more 
urbane, more deeply pleasure-loving than the 
fashionable tone, that an older generation of pro¬ 
fessionally urbane critics wrote of it with enthusiasm. 
Wyvel realized that his friend had achieved — and 
deserved — success. But he still did not feel that 
he was being left behind. His turn would come. 

When Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia, Wyvel 
Clarke resigned from the Patch Press and enlisted in 
the army. There were several reasons for this. He 
was, of course, strongly pro-Churchill and anti- 
Chamberlain, because he was for the aristocratic 
against the commercial principle in English life and 
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politics. Secondly, as he said himself, however 
much he got for it he couldn’t — couldn’t — face 
the prospect of working for ever, sixteen hours a 
day with ruthless Canadian millionaires and little 
Belgian Jews in Jaguars. Thirdly there was Ruth 
Mason. His employer’s daughter was then nine¬ 
teen, a plump and sallow girl with oriental eyes, 
who, however, only looked Jewish when she was 
animated. She was clever and striking and arty 
and in her first year at Oxford. Wyvel found that 
though it was impossible to take time off for any¬ 
thing else, he spent quite a lot of time with Ruth. 
One day he realized, with a shock, that this was 
engineered by her father, and that he was intended 
to marry Ruth. The prospect frightened him, yet 
he was flattered, too. Not only would he have, at 
once, a rich wife, but (as Lionel wasn’t up to it) he 
would become in course of time his father-in-law’s 
successor as the head of a great business. Ruth 
herself was well enough ; they got on together, 
rather sharply, as though they had known one 
another for a very long time. But Ruth wasn’t 

the kind of wife he wanted. So he suddenly 
resigned. 

In the army he learned easily, and led a curiously 
peaceful existence, drinking beer in pubs. The 
people he drank with were regulars, and they 
seemed to him old-fashioned people. They had been 
he poorest of the poor, the unemployed from the 
nunes and the street corners and the dingy moors, 
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but the army had cut them off from their past, and 
now they were members of a mediaeval community. 
Wyvel found that while they grumbled incessantly 
and had an endless system of minute rackets, they 
were also un-selfreliant. They expected to be 
looked after. While constantly accusing their 
officers of bullying, laziness, dereliction of duty, 
embezzlement, fornication, adultery and unnatural 
vice, they also trusted them childishly. Wyvel 
highly approved of this : it confirmed his ideas of 
what the proletariat was like, and of how it ought 
to be governed. He became genuinely attached to 
several individuals, and perhaps even more attached 
to an ideal of the English private soldier. In this 
old-fashioned pre-war army he was still treated dis¬ 
tinctively as a gentleman-ranker. 

There were a number of other gentlemen-rankers 
who had joined at the same time. They tended to 
be rather odd people : why, in this spring of 1959, 
had they not sought commissions in the Territorial 
Army ? Mostly, it appeared, because they had 
nothing to live on $ they had been tea-planters or 
stock-exchange apprentices who had turned the job 
in ; or racing drivers or actors the job had gone 
bad on 5 or perhaps they had been living on their 
wits ? One, called Harry Mane, Wyvel sought out. 
Harry Mane he knew as the name of a legendary 
Edwardian political figure. It was a romantic name, 
a name out of the last days of the old politics of the 
country houses, the world in which Cabinets were 
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made in the butts and Bills were killed in the Lords. 

Harry Mane was this man’s nephew : a handsome, 

talented young man who had already been fined 

once for drunk driving and once for assault. Wyvel 

studied Harry Mane as a clever old nanny ‘studies’ 

a difficult child. And Harry Mane was a very 

difficult child indeed. There could be seen in him 

something of the generous, sunny, energetic and 

coercive character which had been the legendary 

quality of his famous namesake. In fact that was 

his character, but in him it was spoilt. The generous 

and sunny side had turned reckless and boozy $ the 

energetic and coercive side suspicious and truculent 
and rather mean. 

In the washroom at his club Harry borrowed 
five pounds from Wyvel. Wyvel could imagine 
vvhy he did not cash a cheque. In any case, as 
Harry did not fail to remark, he had to pay for 
everything, so it was only fair. They were both on 
their first 48-hour pass. As a matter of fact they 
neither of them had to pay for anything at all : 
severai older men, who were friends of Harry’s 
uncle, did all the paying. There was indeed some- 
mg of a tendency to fete them, presumably 
ecause their gesture in enlisting was approved of, 
although nothing direct was said about this. But 
iUer had just made a speech, and the international 
utlook had perceptibly darkened. In the course 
e evening Harry became steadily but not con¬ 
spicuously drunk 5 Wyvel suspected that he had a 
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secret supply of liquor somewhere. Only at the end, 
as they sat round the fire in the coffee-room, talking 
and drinking brandy, he suddenly rose to his feet, 
pointed at Wyvel, and said loudly : ‘That man’s 
name is Wyvel Clarke. He hasn’t bought a drink 
all evening.’ He looked dangerously drunk, im¬ 
minently violent. A kind of expostulatory murmur 
ran round the group, which however, for a nasty 
moment seemed frozen in immobility. Then one 
member of it rose, took Harry by the arm, laughed, 
and said : 

‘Of course not. He isn’t a member.’ 

‘Then,’ said Harry, ‘he ought to be. I’ll propose 
him if you’ll second him and the others will sign 
the book.’ He still looked potentially dangerous, 
as though he might hit someone or start throwing 
things. There was another general murmur : 

‘I’d be delighted.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Very good idea.’ 

‘Glad to have you with us.’ 

The book was signed on the spot and a year 
later Wyvel Clarke was elected to a club which he 
had never expected to belong to, and which gave 
him considerable standing and a wide acquaintance¬ 
ship in exalted circles. 

It was, naturally, through a fellow-member of 
this club that Wyvel saw what the interesting war 
was going to be, and managed to get into it. He 
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went to France in October 1959, but was sent home 

to an Officers’ Training Unit in 1940, and so, to his 

secret mortification, missed Dunkirk. Thereafter 

he spent eighteen months in a South Coast seaside 

resort, where he was both overworked and bored ; 

where he met no one of interest, and where he 

began a novel which, in the crowded conditions of 

billets and Mess, he had nowhere to write. But 

now that the time had come, having ‘ nowhere to 

write did not matter. He wrote anywhere, in the 

Public Library, in tea-shops, on the deserted 

barbed-wire beach, in an abandoned bathing-hut, 

on a table in the corner of the clattering company 

office, in the smoke-drenched Mess at four o’clock 

in the morning. Even in the lavatory he made 

notes and jotted down bits of dialogue. He wrote 

with a passionate loving disgust about the day 

before yesterday, England before Dunkirk, an 

England where the poor had been abandoned by 

their natural rulers to the neglect of men with 

thin umbrellas and fat cigars, an England which 

had now utterly and irrevocably disappeared, and 

which could now live again only when charged 

with the blood of creative imagination. Wyvel 

had written about 40,000 words when he went to 
Cairo. 

The service of God’, he wrote afterwards, in 
/ e Wars , is perfect freedom. Of this perfection 
e service of the Special Operations Executive in 
e second German war was the best imitation 
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most of us are ever likely to see on earth.’ In the 
process called ‘having a good war’ Wyvel displayed 
indeed a peculiar skill. He ate goat with Yugoslav 
partisans and drank rezina with Greek $ he jumped 
out of very large aeroplanes into valleys at midnight 
and got into very little aeroplanes in high alps at 
dawn. On various occasions he shared a jeep with 
Alexander, a destroyer with Eisenhower, and a 
leaking rubber dinghy with Harry Mane. 

Then, towards the end of 1944, he was seconded 
to the Foreign Office to do a job which was so secret 
that it couldn’t be allowed to exist at all, and here, 
in ideal conditions of idleness and privilege, he 
wrote the second 40,000 words of Between the Wars. 
It was the first major book by a new writer to be 
published after V.E. Day, and it had a superb 
success. 

Wyvel discussed with Gerald Trelawney the 
fate of being a writer. Gerald, after a spell in the 
Ministry of Information, had obtained his release 
in order to found a literary magazine, which he had 
called Perception. 

‘On the ranch, I believe,’ said Gerald, ‘they tie 
the wild horse to a stake by a long rope. The horse 
dashes off one way and gets pulled up with a jar. 
Then it runs the other way and gets pulled up with 
a jar. Finally a buster gets on its back and tames it. 
That’s what’s happening to you. You’ve been a 
journalist and a tycoon and a private soldier and a 
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glamour-bandit. But you couldn’t get away, and 
now writing has busted you.’ 


‘ But why should I want to get away ? ’ asked 


Wyvel coldly. He was very angry. 

‘God knows, and I should like to. English 
writers often do, though.’ So far as Wyvel was 
concerned it was perfectly true. Nothing could 
ever again be quite such fun as Special Operations $ 
but being ‘a writer’ of all things ! To Wyvel it 
seemed inexpressibly second-rate. 


It was a few days after this conversation that 
Wyvel met Ruth Mason again. She had just 
returned from overseas, and was still unmarried. 
Wyvel realized that she was still, as she always had 
been, in love with him, and they were married a 
few weeks later. Ruth (but Wyvel always called 
her Felicity and soon other people did as well) was 
worth nearly half a million ; her father had died a 
year earlier and left her almost all his money. 

°nel had been in an inebriates’ home and was 
now, under the terms of his father’s will, exiled in 
the Highlands with a keeper. After a honeymoon 
spent at Harry Mane’s house in Shropshire, Wyvel 
and his wife bought the Dower House a few miles 
away and settled down to the lives of country gentle- 
olk. A month or two later In the Wars was 
published and had consolidated the success of 
Between the Wars. It was at this point that Wyvel 
was invited to contribute to Who's Who. 

For the next few years the Clarke way of life 
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was probably about as agreeable as that of anyone 
in England. These were the years of Labour 
Government, of ‘austerity’, of rationing, years 
without servants or foreign travel. By means of 
money and talent Wyvel Clarke and his wife simply 
rose above all that sort of thing. Foreign travel 
they got by arrangement with French and Italian 
publishers $ cream and eggs and chickens from the 
farm 5 trout from the river $ lavish food parcels 
from American admirers ; servants by massive 
bribery. The Labour Government was not quite 
so easy to deal with, but it was possible to ignore 
it. Wyvel went further $ so to speak he took the 
offensive, and so far as he could lived in the political 
and social world of a hundred years earlier — the 
world of 1845-50, the late golden evening of 
aristocratic rule before the cold bleak night that 
began with the Crimea. And it was surprising to 
what an extent a rich, strong-willed man with a 
powerful imagination could succeed in this aim. He 
read no books published later than 100 years earlier. 
(‘I am looking forward,’ he remarked in 1946, ‘to 
reading Tancred next year.’) He possessed no 
pictures or furniture of a later date 5 his house was 
unpolluted by what he called a wireless equipment ; 
and he avoided using words which had entered the 
language since the critical date. 

(‘I think,’ said Gerald, parting from him on the 
steps of the club one day, ‘that I shall hail a taxi¬ 
meter cabriolet.’) 
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Of course there were difficulties. There were 
some twentieth-century amenities that could not be 
dispensed with. Wyvel did not pretend to be 
logical about motor-cars or plumbing, and he found 
Felicity obstinate about such things as cocktails and 
copies of Vogue. However, he dealt fairly easily 
with Felicity and with any guests who failed to 
conform. Riches and success had licensed some 
quality in Wyvel ; his penetrating and cruel 
mimicry r was seldom now invoked, but its cruelty 
at least came out in the wit with which he defended 
his attitudes. More serious was the difficulty about 
country pursuits. Not having been brought up to 
either Wyvel could neither shoot nor hunt ; even 
the casting of a fly, although here he made some 
progress, finally wore out his patience. He was left 
with farming, and, in particular, the building-up 
of his herd of Jerseys. And he had, sometime?, an 
uneasy, irritated feeling of falling short. 

Worse still, there was this business of his being 
a writer. Writing had now established itself as 1 
vice which he recognized he could not give up — 
which, in fact, he did not want to give up, any more 
than an alcoholic wants to give up whisky. The 
only thing he could do was to come to terms with it. 
He hmited it to three hours a day, breaking down 
only occasionally into discreet debauches. (When 
he felt the craving for one of these coming on, he 
went to a little hotel on the Yorkshire moors 
where he was certain to meet no one he knew, and 
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wrote night and day for a week.) For the rest, so 
far as he could he suppressed the whole business. 
He broke off communication with the few writers 
with whom he had ever permitted himself to 
become acquainted. He never mentioned writing 
to his friends or acquaintances, and on the rare 
occasions that the subject came up, he unobtrusively 
changed it. Intrusions of writing into his private 
life irritated him almost beyond endurance. In¬ 
vitations to lecture, requests for autographs, com¬ 
munications from the PEN or the British Council, 
questionnaires from Japanese professors about his 
literary credo — Wyvel flushed with rage, and 
retired to his study to write poisonously courteous, 
freezingly insolent refusals. It was after receiving 
such a refusal to write an article for Perception 
that Gerald remarked that ‘Wyvel has become a 
bathroom writer’. 

Yet if there were difficulties there were also 
great and growing satisfactions. In the course of a 
few years Wyvel, an errand boy’s son with a half- 
Jewish wife whose art-tartiness still sometimes 
showed through her tweeds, had done what com¬ 
monly takes three generations : he had established 
himself, if not upon the summit ridge, at least upon 
the North Col of English society. As Wyvel had 
climbed up to this altitude he had observed that the 
shape of the great mountain had appeared to change. 
Obstacles which had looked formidable from below 
had been overcome quite readily .* conversely 
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features which had seemed accessible or unimport¬ 
ant had proved both difficult and vital to further 
progress. 


Now one of the men who had been present on 
the occasion when Harry Mane had accused him of 
not buying a drink, and had actually thereafter 
signed the book on his behalf, had been a certain 
Lord Bayswater. Wyvel had known Lord Bays- 
water by name very well : he was the head of an 
old and great political family ; he owned (and still 
occupied) one of the famous houses ; he was a 
millionaire. Obviously he was a great man, but 
Wyvel had, unfortunately, failed to realize his true 
significance. Lord Bayswater’s true significance 
was that he was a survival ; he exercised, in the 
post-Hiroshima world, very much the same kind of 


power as his great-grandfather had exercised before 
Sebastopol. He had two close relations on the 
Front Bench and a further five in the Commons, 
while only a professional genealogist could have 
comprehended the network of his cousinry in the 
Lords. He himself had largely retired from politics 
on account of deafness, but he was still one of the 
reat Officers of State, and supposedly influential at 
Loun. He was a big, shambling, farmer-like man, 
with a bald, domed head and enormous hands with 
ingers like bunches of bananas. His wife was a 

female counterpart, with a complementary big- 
boned farmer's wife look, a busybody manner, and a 
qmte unexpected, self-protective wit. 
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To romanticize Lord and Lady Bayswater, it was 
necessary to work the imagination fairly hard, but 
Wyvel did this willingly, more especially as he 
was obliged to do it at a distance. He met Lord 
Bayswater from time to time at the club, where 
Lord Bayswater was affable, but unapproachably 
deaf. And once he and Felicity were taken by 
Harry Mane to call at Lord Bayswater’s majestic 
house. Here, partly because of a hearing aid which 
looked like one of Edison’s experimental equip¬ 
ments, and partly because he laid himself open to 
every vibration of meaning that the great house 
might possibly have for him, he seemed to come a 
little closer to the mystery of Lord Bayswater : the 
mystery of aristocracy, which Wyvel had made his 
religion. But like other believers he had setbacks, 
terrible moments of Doubt, in which Faith seemed 
to leave him, his religion to be a nullity, the great 
country houses which were its Chartres and it 
Canterbury were mere structures, and its very gods 
nothing but elderly farmers. But then, silent 
flooding m the main, Faith returned : beyond the 
large, bland, frequently rather ill-shaven face of 
Eord Bayswater there something, somethin* 
that gave meaning to life, an idea of courage and 
deval1-may-care, an ethic of elegance, a vision of 
knightly plumes and of the aneien regime going 

down against a background of the tumbrils and 
imperturbable wit. 

Or so at least it seemed to Wyvel Clarke, and 
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accordingly he invested Lord Bayswater with the 
deliberation and determination of a commander 
investing the last fortress to hold out in a con¬ 
quered country. He paid court to him in the club ; 
he cultivated the friendship of all the tribe ; he 
swore Harry Mane to advance his cause. And 
nothing happened. Nothing. For two years. Lord 
Bayswater continued affable, clumsy, farmerish, 
rather coarse in his conversation, remotely deaf and 
apparently inactive. But not so in reality. It was 
widely believed in informed circles that during this 
period he had brought about the retirement of a 
minister of whom he disapproved, and caused to be 
appointed in his place a reliable cousin $ and also 
that he had brought about the incarceration of one 
of his fellow Great Officers of State in an inebriates’ 
home. By no one were these rumours more fervently 
believed than by Wyvel. And nothing happened, 
and Wyvel came to realize that nothing would. 
happen. Generations of Bayswaters had looked 
down at generations of Wyvels, and had permitted 
them to rise so high, to approach so close, and had 
then stopped them. So Wyvel believed. And he 
believed Lord Bayswater had stopped him. 

The invitation came quite out of the blue. Lady 
Bayswater’s handwriting was exceedingly bad, and 
it took Felicity and Wyvel several minutes of 
deciphering before they realized that they were 
bidden to spend a week-end at Fotheringham. 
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Wyvel felt a sensation of pleasure so vivid that it 
surprised him. It was not a sense of vulgar 
triumph ; it was too holy for that. Its most 
natural expression would have been a prayer of 
thankfulness. The fortress, he was sure, had fallen. 
And indeed it had. How was it marked, a change 
in Lord Bayswater’s monolithic, inscrutable, blunt- 
seeming manner? Very hard to say, but it was 
there. And, moreover, it was the change, the change 
Wyvel had been waiting for, hoping for, working 
for. He had been accepted. There was no one 
else staying in the house but members of the tribe. 


At dinner Wyvel sat opposite to Lord Bayswater’s 

eldest son, Paddy, whom he had never seen before, 

but who, it turned out, was on the point of leaving 

Eton for Oxford. He was a big handsome young 

man, a trifle jerky and gauche in conversation, yet 

also indolent and smiling, as though life had given 

im everything in his sleep, and there was nothin^ 

worth waking up properly for. It seemed to Wyvel 

t at this young man, handsome, sleepy, smiling and 

farouche, who would inherit enough money to carry 

on the great tradition to one last, final fling, was 

the very oracle of his cult, the living repository of 

ie secret — if the secret existed — of aristocracy. 

ere, if ever, Wyvel was fated to discover this 
secret. 


Fate operated very quickly. As the party broke 

excr 91 • the 'i "' 1 ° f the evenin g — « had been an 
excruciatingly dull evening, and they broke up 
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early — Paddy came up to Wyvel and said quietly : 
‘ it bore you to come along to my room for a 

few minutes ? I want to ask your advice.’ As he 
followed Paddy through the echoing halls and wind¬ 
ing corridors, Wyvel was in the grip of a profound 
gratification. He believed that, as a man of the 
world, he had a very varied experience of life ; as 
a writer he had an acute and sensitive under¬ 
standing. Paddy had sensed this. He had seen in 
Wyvel a man uniquely equipped to advise him. 
What would he want advice about ? Was he 
thinking of a political career ? Or some other 
career ? Could it be a religious matter ? Surely he 
wasn’t thinking of going over to Rome ? Wyvel, 
who was now a ‘prominent layman’, and deep in 
the confidences of bishops, rapidly reviewed in his 
mind the principal heads of Anglican and Roman 
dispute. Or — surely more likely — was it a 
purely personal matter ? — some entanglement of 
debutantes ? Or was he to save Paddy from homo¬ 
sexuality ? Or from Rome and homosexuality 
together ? 

The room into which he was shown was a small 
sitting-room, and to his surprise there were book¬ 
cases all round the walls. 

‘ Do sit down, Mr. Clarke. And have some 
w-whisky.’ Drinks stood on a table by the fire, 
which was burning brightly. Wyvel guessed that 
his reception here had been carefully planned, and 
he realized that Paddy was nervous about it — 
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perhaps very nervous. He accepted a glass of 
whisky, and kept up soothing and non-committal 
small talk. Then Paddy plunged again. 

‘It would be awfully kind of you to help me, 
Mr. Clarke. You’re the only person I know who 
can, I think not that I do know you really — I 
mean you don’t know me from Adam — but 
Mummy thought you might—’ He broke off, 
then began again. ‘It’s about — but look here, I’ll 
show you.’ He rose to his feet, with that clumsiness 
which Greville had remarked upon as being a 
family characteristic, and switched on a light. 

It was then that Wyvel saw what he had not 
noticed before, on the big shabby desk which filled 
the middle of the room. It was — unmistakable 
in its hideous blue and orange covers — a pile of 
back numbers of Perception. And beside them— 
equally unmistakable — a handful of manuscript 
poems. Paddy had already picked them up. 

Look,’ he said, ‘these are mine.’ 

™ 7’ m w raid 1 knOW Ver > r little about modern 
poetry Wy vel said> and hjs vo . ce had gQne 

wA BUt ., Paddy ’ Having taken his P lun ge now, 

was beyond noticing the coldness. 

now Ar y °u d ° nV He Said ’ and he his «Ue 

Gelid T 7 8 C6rtain CUrtneSS ‘ ‘ But know 

yonAo A y ’ d ° n,t y ° U ? 1 mean > 1 know 

you do, of course. Well, the thing is, I sent him 

some poems, and he turned them down and _ weU 

- X want to find out why. I wondered if you could 
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possibly find out for me ? I thought you might 
possibly — not now, of course, while I’m still at 
school, but later on — introduce me to him?’ 
Apparently aghast at his own daring, he broke off. 

4 Did you send the poems under your own 
name ?’ 

‘No. Of course not. Trelawney wouldn’t have 
taken me seriously if I had. People don’t. It’s a 
kind of curse. Would you ? — I mean if you 
didn’t see how desperately serious I am ? ’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Wyvel. ‘May I ask what 
name you did use ?’ 

* B. Phelps.’ 

‘ B. Phelps ?’ 

‘Yes. It just came to me. Look, will you put 
me in touch with Trelawney ? Or am I being an 
awful nuisance ? I expect I am, but Mummy said 

she was sure you’d help me.’ 

‘Yes. Of course I will,’ said Wyvel. He knew 
now what was required of him, why he had been 
asked to Fotheringham. It was sickeningly clear. 

‘It’s awfully kind of you.’ The young man 
looked vividly pleased. A lock of yellow hair had 
fallen across his forehead, so that he looked more 
farouche than ever. He appeared to be groping in 
his mind for some phrase that would give full effect 
to his gratitude. ‘ I’m sure Mummy will appreciate 
it. But then you’re so much her favourite author 
already that nothing you could do would make her 

think more highly of you.’ 
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‘Guess who’s coming to stay with us?’ said Noella. 

‘Not the Jeffersons again, for heaven’s sake,’ I 
replied. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning and we had 

been up till two drinking with friends. My head 

ached and the rain drummed bad-temperedly at 
the windows. 

‘No. Christiane.’ 


Who the hell is Christiane ?’ 

Everything in life must be paid for ; but drink 
presents its account with compound interest. 

You know. That French girl who came to stay 
with my parents.’ 

‘About nineteen, with pigtails ?’ 

‘That was nine years ago. I doubt if she has 
pigtails now.’ 


‘You didn’t like her much.’ 

No. But she has probably changed for the 
better. Did you ? * 

T only saw her once and she made no im- 
pression on me at all.’ 

‘ Any girl of nineteen who makes no impression 
on you must be pretty harmless.’ 
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As a matter of fact, ours was a happy marriage. 
But, as any couple will tell you, love ebbs and flows 
each time the earth spins. Low-water mark is 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

After this exchange I read the Express moodily 
and, apart from those moments when I said ‘My 
God, what nonsense’, there was silence between us 
for a while. Then I said : 

‘When is she coming ?’ 

‘ She is attending one of those Cambridge summer 
schools. Then she asks if she could spend a few 
days with us here in London towards the end of 
September before going back to France. From 
about the nineteenth to twenty-eighth.’ 

‘Perhaps she’ll look after the children in the 
evening.’ I said, brightening a little. 

‘ I don’t think it’s fair to ask a French girl who’s 
on holidays over here to stay in looking after our 
beastly children.* 

‘Well, what mysterious obligation are we under 
to entertain her at all ?’ 

‘ Only that Pa was so terribly fond of her uncle.’ 

‘ Her uncle ?’ 

‘Yes. They were partners for years.’ 

‘What about her father ?’ 

‘Oh, Pa hated him.’ 

. ‘So we’re entertaining the daughter of a man 
your Pa hated ?’ 

‘Yes, but he was very fond of Christiane. He 
said she was quite different from her father. He 
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even wanted to adopt her at one time. That was 
when her father was locked up for collaborating 
with the Nazis. He died in prison.’ 

‘And what did your mother think of the idea ?’ 

‘She was all for it.’ 

‘They really wanted to adopt that mousy little 
schoolgirl ?’ 

They wanted to adopt someone who reminded 
them all the time of my father’s closest friend.’ 

‘Well, we have several dear friends, but it’s 
never occurred to me that we should adopt their 
children to remind us of them.’ 

‘That is because you are English. It is notorious 
that the English send their children away to be reared 
by illiterate flagellants as soon as they can walk.’ 

I would rather my children were beaten every 
night and put to bed than kept up till midnight 
and taught to write erotic books at sixteen.’ 

Like all Englishmen, you prefer sadism to good 
straightforward sex, and you cannot even see that 
the one is only a perversion of the other.’ 

‘ I do not regard it as straightforward for girls of 
sixteen to write nihilistic best-sellers about illicit 
love affairs on the C6te d’Azur.’ 

The trouble was, of course, that we couldn’t 
decide what sort of school would be best for our 
daughter. Noella wanted to send her to the lycee 
w ere she had been educated herself. I hankered 
after Wycombe Abbey. We realized that she was 
as unlikely to write erotic books at the French school 
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as she was to be beaten at the English. We were 
just going through that procedure all married 
couples know so well — of arguing from extreme 
positions so that we could gradually converge on an 
policy. 

‘Well, this visit of Christiane’s will give you an 
opportunity to test your theories,’ said Noella. 

And there we left the matter. We had only 
one more conversation about Christiane before her 
arrival. Noella decided to put her in my room and 
I grumbled about it. Like most married couples 
who can afford it nowadays, we had arranged that 
I should have a spare bed in my room to which I 
could retire during rows, illnesses and bursts of crea¬ 
tive activity. But since none of those disturbances 
was at that time upon us, thank heaven, my resist¬ 
ance was half-hearted and only a matter of form. 

Oddly enough, it was at breakfast that I first saw 
Christiane during her stay with us. For some reason 
I had been out of London and I got back in the small 
hours of the morning. Noella said sleepily : 

‘ Christiane is here, ’ and I said, ‘ Oh hell,’ and 
got into bed. I woke up at about nine, put on my 
dressing-gown and went to make some tea. 

Just as the kettle was boiling, the radio blaring, 
the cups rattling and all those chinking little early 
morning movements were combining to announce 
that we were about to launch another day, someone 
knocked on the half-open kitchen door, and a girl s 
head came tentatively round it. It was Chnstiane. 
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It would be idle to pretend that she made any 
very powerful impression on me then. True, I was 
agreeably surprised to see that she was no longer 
the uninteresting schoolgirl I remembered. 

She was tall — nearly as tall as I was myself — 
and simply dressed. She wore one of those white 
jerseys with a narrow stripe the French make so 
well, and a plain skirt. I remember thinking in¬ 
consequentially to myself how much more those 
modest garments must have cost in France than 
they would have in England. She was fair-haired 
and blue-eyed. Her face was open, frank and 
smiling. When she spoke, her voice had that husky 
quality one tends to associate with continental 
women. 

She said : ‘You are Roger ?’ 

I realized later that she knew far less English 
than one would have thought. She spoke so slowly 
and carefully that the paucity of her vocabulary was 
concealed. But when one spoke to her in English 
too quickly, a slight frown of bewilderment came 
over her face. She could not understand. 

‘Yes, I am Roger,’ I said. ‘And you are 
Christiane.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, and in this simple affirmation 
there was so much — can I say it ? — charm that 
her voice is in my ears even as I write it now. She 
said it half to herself as if, dreaming, she had 
wished to hear her own voice, to see if she waked 
or slept. 
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Yes, she said, ‘I am Christiane.’ 


‘How nice to see you again!’ I said hypo¬ 
critically, taking her hand. ‘We are so delighted 
that you can stay with us.’ 

She inclined her head in that gesture I was to 

know so well later. It was — again one has to 

struggle against the inevitability of the word — it 
was gracious. 


And indeed all her gestures, all her movements 

had this composure about them. She was gracious, 

she was composed ; and she was remote. Perhaps 
that was all it was. 


orget what was said next, but we sat in the 
kitchen talking amiably, and I made the tea, and she 
ned some, and pronounced it very good. Then I 
took Noella some tea, and she came to sit with us in 

the kitchen to discuss how Christiane could best 
occupy her days in London. 

We suggested, as we always do, a trip down the 
nver to see what sort of city London really is, and 
ne or two plays, and some shops, and we thought 
ould ask some friends to meet her one night. 

Ye , e ven as we talked> l caught myself think 

But these are not the right things for this girl. 

get home eVe p ng 1 mySelf curi ™% eager to 

Liar an , T*’ h Was not ^e usual 

rir , 31 . draws a man to a — as 

I do not d Deed 6 SWlngS t0 a ma gnet. No, I hope 

Indeed I n CeiV %Tf ^ 1 “ was n °‘ *hft. 

Indeed, I never felt the slightest physical attraction 
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for her at all $ which was, in a sense, an agreeable 
change. 

For how many of us would care to count the 
times we have been linked, for one lingering 
instant, with someone unknown yet momentarily so 
well known, among all the blank faces that slide 
like counters anonymously through the hostile 
streets ? 

Christiane and Noella were sitting and talking 
when I got home. Perhaps Noella knew more, 
knows more, than I have been able to find out for 
all the diligence of my inquiries, but I doubt it. 

They must have talked for many hours, yet it 
was all the talk of women left alone all together, and 
though women left alone together are monstrously 
and fabulously indiscreet, although they would 
gladly tell all their dearest secrets to each other, and 
bandy confidences till they can find no more to 
impart, yet still I think Noella knew no more of 
Christiane than I did. 

For she had no secret in the ordinary woman’s 
sense 5 and in the sense that she had any secret 
at all the ordinary woman was as powerless as I to 
unravel it. 

We decided to take her out to dinner. We 
drove down to a small restaurant on the Embank¬ 
ment and ate by candle-light. I think it was a 
mistake, for they do these things so much better 
in Paris, though she seemed to enjoy it, as she 
enjoyed everything we suggested. We talked idly, 
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trying in our stiff English way to tune ourselves to 
her wavelength. In so far as this was our object, 
the evening was a failure. We were at ease, all 
three of us, but at the end of it we knew her no 
better than before. For example, who were her 
friends in Paris ? Did she sit on the boulevards 
drinking coffee with intellectual young men, or 
visit bourgeois families for a formal dinner in one 
of those huge, rickety Paris apartments ? Did she 
go to the theatre or the cinema ? Did she take the 
train to Fontainebleau on Sunday afternoons or ride 
in the Bois de Boulogne ? 

No, Christiane’s life was not like this. She was 

a teacher, she told us, and by day her life revolved 

around the children and the school. Then, in the 

evening, there were always things to do in the flat. 

Oh yes, certainly she went out sometimes with her 
friends. 


‘But you see,’ she said simply, ‘my friends have 

httle money, so we go out seldom.’ Now what 
friends were those ? 


We drove back by a roundabout route to show 
er something of London, a little shamefacedly, ex- 
p aining that its charm, though real, escaped the 
casual eye. We went through Soho : ‘Famous for 
lood and particularly tarts,’ said Noella. It was 
not one of her most felicitous jokes. 

‘What is that, a tart?’ inquired Christiane 
innocently. 

We both hesitated. It was absurd to imagine 
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that Christiane would not know what a tart was if 
we translated into French. But we both hesitated. 
‘I’ll show you,’ I said by way of compromise, and 
moments later, as my headlamps swung to illuminate 
a squalid corner : ‘There, that’s a tart.’ ‘Oh,’ 
cried Christiane, with real surprise. ‘It is a 
woman ! ’ 

We both were taken aback by this. For it was 
true and yet— 

It may seem curious that such a doubt could 
ever mature in our minds, but that was the effect 
Christiane had on us. We did not belong to the 
school that connects Paris with illicit love, nude 
cabarets and suggestive postcards. Not altogether, 
anyway. Nevertheless, we saw it as a city worldly, 
cynical, cosmopolitan and sophisticated. We had 
met French women before, intelligent, serious and 
witty, but always involved in the world and of the 
world. Our real difficulty lay in the evident truth 
that Christiane was remote from the world, in¬ 
dependent and detached from the whole human 

comedy. 

I asked Noella in bed that night : 

‘Do you think Christiane is—’ but even then 
my courage failed me. Even there it seemed an 
improper question to ask (though we asked it of all 
our other unmarried friends, and the answer was 
almost invariably no). Noella knew what I meant. 

She said : 

‘I am sure she is.’ 
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I thought about it for a while. Then I said : 

‘I think you are right.’ 

There was another long silence. And then I 
asked : 

‘ How old is she ? ’ 

‘Twenty-eight.’ 

‘Twenty-eight ! But what has happened to all 
those years ?’ 

‘Who knows ?’ yawned Noella. Of course, she 

was intrigued too. But to her it was never the 
mystery it was to me. 

The next day the situation took this curious 
turn. I had a telephone call from Tony Kerrison. 

Now, Tony was one of my oldest friends, and I 
was fond of him ; not as much as I once had been, 
but stUl X felt again that slight lifting of the spirit 
when his cheerful, vinous voice came on the line. 

Tony and I had been at the same small school 
ogether. His father was a wine merchant, and 
°ny used t0 smuggle us bottles of Scotch. He was 
a very badly behaved boy, but enormously gay 
Everyone liked him. He got into terrible trouble 
He was precooous, intellectually and physically. 

He had a fight with a master, seduced a maid 
betters 3 T° r Sch ° larshi P Oxford. He did 

to hit !’ T use there were no form 

ght and such seductions as he indulged in en- 
hanced ratfier than reduced his general popul r^ 

£ hU vvit^ff" ^ but "'was -ted 

his wit, which was sometimes acute, his dress 
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which was usually extravagant, and his kindness, 
which was always immeasurable. 

He and I were inseparable in those days. I was 
an impressionable, moony, romantic youth, and he, 
or so I thought, was an archetypal homme du monde. 
We fell out over money. It was not that he meant 
to be dishonest, it was just that he had no idea of 
reconciling his income and expenditure. He spent 
all the money his father left him and all the money 
his friends gave him, and all the money the bank 
lent him, and then he borrowed my cheque-book 
one day and spent some money I had not lent him. 

He had job after job — salesman, lecturer, 
announcer, scene-shifter, barman, schoolmaster, 
milk roundsman, commercial traveller and lorry 
driver. He sank lower and lower. He gave up 
shaving and sending his shirts to the laundry. That 
hurt me and I managed to arrange an interview for 
him with a newspaper friend. He borrowed one of 
my shirts and pressed his suit with our iron and 
shaved with my razor, then sallied out and got the 
job. That was his inexplicable quality, the in¬ 
definable animal magnetism that drew the toughest 


men and women as soon as he turned on that heart¬ 
melting smile. 

There was always a woman somewhere, even 
when he was at his dirtiest. Everyone knows some¬ 
one like him ; he was a perfect exemplar of the 
twentieth-century cad. 

He got the newspaper job, then, and thrived in 
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it. For he could drink and write and yarn with the 
best of them. He went to New York for a popular 
paper and his weekly despatches were the only 
thing worth buying it for. The Americans loved 
him : he was what they would call a natural. I 
was still very fond of him ; though not as fond 
as perhaps I had once been. 

So, when his warm, lazy voice came through 
that Tuesday autumn morning, it was a shock, but 
a very pleasant one. I had been thrown into a 
mood in which the intrusion, the enigma of 
Chnstiane was dominant ; now the chord shifted, 
and a major key was struck ; and I answered him 
with extravagant bonhomie. 

Hello, Tony, dear boy, how nice to hear your 
voice. Where on earth are you ?’ 

‘I’m at the airport, you old soak. Can I come 
and stay with you ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. I’ll tell Noella.’ (She won’t be 
very pleased, but she’ll agree, I thought to myself.) 
Tell me, have you got any money, or do I have to 
come and bail you out of the airport gaol V (And 
I have done that in my time, I thought cynically.) 

‘Good heavens no, my dear chap. I’m loaded 

down with good old Yankee dollars. And I have 

got a couple of months’ leave. Look, you must 

both come out with me to-night to celebrate the 
prodigal’s return.’ 

‘That’s a little tricky, I’m afraid, 
young French girl staying with us.’ 
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‘ You have ? But how perfect. I tell you, boy, 
after all these psycho-analysed Vassar cuties who 
think of nothing but Cadillacs and culture, it’ll be 
a relief to meet a real old-fashioned European girl 
with a sense of guilt and a mind of her own. What 
is she like ? ’ 

‘I think you’d better decide for yourself.’ 

‘ You old rascal. I always know it spells trouble 
when you put on that civil service voice.’ 

‘ I’m not in the civil service any more. I’m in 
publishing. Remember ?’ 

‘Sure, I remember. Same thing, but even less 
money.’ 

‘ I get the impression that your sojourn in 
America has had a lowering effect on your already 
deplorable sense of humour.’ 

‘ You can say that again. Wait till you hear 
some of my new stories. They’re so hot they just 
wouldn’t travel airmail.’ 

‘I can hardly wait.’ 

‘Mix me a stiff gin and french, Roger darling, 

and relax till I arrive. Re-lax.’ 

There was a click and that was the end of that. 
I sat back and thought to myself : What on earth 

will they make of each other ? 

Noella and Christiane were not there when I 
got home. But Tony was. He had slapped the 
porter on the back, tipped him ten shillings and 
extracted our spare key from him. I found him 
lying well back in my armchair, with a glass in 
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his hand, and a lot of my gin in it. 

Well, well, well, dear boy,’ he cried, ‘you 
haven’t changed a bit. Same old Roger. Beneath 
the crusty exterior, a heart of gold. Tell me, 
where is the girl ? I’ve looked under all the beds.’ 
You re not deceiving your old chum now, are you, 
Roger P Tell me she does exist.’ 

‘She exists all right,’ I said dourly, groping 
for, another glass. ‘ But she is not your type a*t 


‘Oh come, Roger, you know I am not fussy. 

Im no specialist. A harmless old general practi¬ 
tioner, me.’ 

‘I’m afraid this girl won’t want to come on your 
panel.’ 

She won t ? That s too bad. Some other smart 
boy muscled in first, eh ? ’ 

There is no other smart boy, and no one has_ 

as you so crudely put it — muscled in. Christiane 
just does not fit one of your well-thumbed categories. 


Oh, the cold type, eh ? We had them in the 

ates too. But, boy, when they loosen up ! ’ He 

eane back in the chair again, and spread his 
hands wide to express what words could nQt ex 

R u e . 1S n0t Coid ' She is a ' varm friendly girl. 
But she is profoundly disinterested in men.’ 

ony pursed his lips and nodded his head 
seriously. 

Oh, so that’s it,’ he said solemnly. Then more 
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brightly he added, ‘ But again, over in New York, 
you should see-’ 

‘Christiane is not like that either,’ I snapped 
irritably. 

Tony peered at me solicitously. 

‘What’s eating you, Roger ?’ he inquired. ‘This 
girl getting under your skin ?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘ Okay, I take your word for it. This little 
number just isn’t interested in men. She just isn’t 
interested in me. In fact, she just isn’t interested. 
I’ve met some strange women in my time, but I’d 
say—’ 

However, I never had a chance to hear what he’d 
say, for at that moment Noella’s key turned in the 
lock. They had come in from their shopping, as 
women do, laden with parcels, talkative, exhausted 
and triumphant. They were a little bedraggled too. 
That is how Tony first saw Christiane. He leaped 
to his feet and bowed suavely when he was intro¬ 
duced. Christiane smiled at him briefly, then 
launched into a long account of her purchases. I 
watched her in renewed fascination. It was not 
that she was not a perfectly normal woman where 
the minutiae of everyday life were concerned. It 

was just— 

But Tony had got his breath back now and he 
rallied us all under the expansive radiance of his 
extrovert personality. 

‘You’re all coming out with me to-night, he 
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cried. ‘The black sheep has returned to the fold. 
Let’s book a table. Let’s hit the town.’ 

We looked doubtfully at Christiane. 

‘But how nice,’ she said, then turning to us, 
‘May we go with Tony ?’ 

I turned to Noella for approval. She hesitated, 
then laughed. 

‘All right, Tony,’ she said, ‘let’s hit the town.’ 

We went to a place called the Salamander. It 
was dark and underground. A number of chinless 
young men were shuffling round a tiny floor cling- 
ing to a number of shapeless young women. An 
Oxford undergraduate, an anaesthetist and a 
Jamaican agitator thrummed excitably at some 
musical instruments in a corner. 

‘They may seem an improbable combination,’ 
Tony explained to us, ‘but they make the coolest 
sound in town, and that reminds me — we need 
some champagne.’ 

Such was the unlikely setting for our evening’s 
pleasure. Noella and I sat watching in mild 
stupefaction. Tony waved and shouted greetings to 
old friends at other tables. Christiane sat inscrut¬ 
able as ever, yet — or did I imagine it ? — perhaps 
there was the suggestion of a smile on her lips. 
So the time passed, pleasantly enough, till Tony 
asked Noella with unexpected deference if she 
would care to dance. I„ a moment they were 

inching intimately round the floor in what looked 
like a highly agreeable proximity. 
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But then Tony always had the happy knack of 
making all his friends wildly jealous. 

I hesitated. Should I ask Christiane to dance ? 
No, rather, could I ask Christiane to dance ? After 
some moments of agonized introspection, I decided 
that I could not. Or, to put it another, and less 
flattering way I lacked the courage to ask her. 
Now, why should it have needed such resolve ? 

But Tony had no such inhibitions. When he 
brought Noella back to our table he turned with 
grave good manners to Christiane, made some 
light-hearted reference to my middle-aged lack of 
enterprise — at which she laughed — and they 
took the floor together. 

An hour later, over the second bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, I said to Noella : ‘ What on earth do you 

think they can find to talk about ?’ For Christiane 
and Tony were still on the floor. 

‘Haven’t you noticed, dope, that they haven’t 
said anything for the last fifty-five minutes?’ 
Noella asked me. 

Two hours later Noella said : ‘ You know so 
much champagne brings you out in a rash. 

I said : * You mean in a place you can’t mention.’ 

She said : ‘ I certainly can mention it, and I will 

if you don’t lay off.’ 

But we were both mesmerized by the two of 
them on the dance floor, and the champagne 

answered none of my questions. 

That night Tony and I sat up late talking when 
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the two women had gone to bed. We had a lot of 
ground to cover, and we talked of everything but 
the subject most immediately in our minds. Until 
at length I said : 

‘ Well, and what do you think of our Christiane ?’ 

He stared at me thoughtfully for a long moment. 
Then he smiled in that disarming way of his. 

‘She is charming.’ 

Then the smile gradually resolved itself into a 
slight frown. He hesitated $ then blurted out : 

‘ But I think she is — religieuse .’ 

He said the last word in French (where it has, I 

think, a slightly different implication) because he 

was embarrassed. It was an extraordinary remark 

to make, and I was still pondering on it days 
later. 

After that evening our life resolved itself into 
something of a pattern. I would go to the office, 
Noella and Christiane would go shopping together, 
Tony would get up late, bathe, shave, go for a 
drink, drop into a cinema, go for a drink and let 
himself in silently with his latchkey in the small 
hours of the morning — except on those morn¬ 
ings when he did not come back at all. This was 
all usual procedure. Towards Christiane he was 
polite, friendly and distant. His attitude was re- 

was some sort of 
tension between them, I was sure. 

One evening, when we were having a drink 
alone together, I taxed him with it. He fiddled 
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self-consciously — and most uncharacteristically — 
with his glass, and said : 

‘ Do you know, the other night, when I came 
in very late, I passed her in the corridor. She was 
in her dressing-gown. When she saw me she — 
well, I can only say she sort of inclined her head — 
with a kind of smile. ... It sounds too ridiculous 
for words, but I had an extraordinary notion that she 
was not there at all, that she was some sort of — 
visitation.’ 

I said nothing. It was a long, serious and con¬ 
fused speech for Tony to make. 

He took a quick swig at his glass. ‘She gives me 
the shivers sometimes,’ he went on in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

‘ It’s the whisky which is giving you the shivers,’ 
I said, to break the uneasy spell between us. 

‘Ah,’ he said, holding the squat little glass up to 
the light, ‘if only it was as easy as that.’ 

Christiane went back to France a day or two 
later. She said good-bye to all three of us at 
Victoria Station, kissed Noella and shook hands with 
Tony and me. We waved till the train had puffed 
importantly round the bend and out of our sight. 
Then we walked back to the car without exchanging 

a word. 

Tony relapsed into morose inertia after this. He 
hardly seemed inclined even to go out for a beer 
at lunch-time. Then, perhaps three days after 

Christiane’s departure, he said : 
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‘ I must go and look my family up before I go 
back to the States. Not that they deserve it. . . .’ 

The flat was quiet when he had gone, but Noella 
was pleased with the flowers and the note of thanks 
he sent her. 

The days were drawing in and the leaves 
swirled in my headlamps as I drove each night. It 
was a dull time of the year. All our friends seemed 
to have gone into hibernation, and we too were 
content to sit at home by the fire, each engrossed 

in a book, but with one ear attuned to hear a 
child’s cry. 

So it was, one evening at the beginning of 

December, when our front-door bell rang. I laid 

down a manuscript through which I had been 

browsing, and went to answer it in my carpet 

slippers. I switched the hall light on before open- 

ing the door. Christiane and Tony were smiling- 
at me. 

‘Hallo, hallo, you old soak,’ said Tony, ‘be the 
first to congratulate us. We’re getting married.’ 

I have no idea what I said, but I had enough 
presence of mind to ask them in. 

Noella peered at them over her reading-glasses 
when she heard the news. It is a little trick of hers. 
Then, of course, we had to have a drink to celebrate. 
And all I had in the flat was half a bottle of 
Dubonnet. So we drank their health in that, 
rhen Tony told us how he had taken the plane to 
Pans, found Christiane and — we knew the rest. 
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‘ Well, when is it to be ? ’ Noella asked in the first 
silence. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Tony authoritatively, ‘at the 
local registry office. And you two darlings, who 
introduced us, are to be our witnesses. Our only 
witnesses. Now, don’t fuss. It’s all fixed.’ 

Christiane smiled shyly at us both. ‘We should 
like you to so much,’ she said. 

We had no comments which seemed suitable. 
We put Christiane up for the night, and Tony, 
since his room was being redecorated, went to a 
near-by hotel. The next afternoon I left the office 
early, saying I had an urgent appointment. 

As if in a dream, we drove them to the registry 
office. 

We sat in large leather-back chairs, while a 
friendly little bald-headed man read the few words 
the State prescribes on such occasions. He pro¬ 
nounced them man and wife, shook hands with 
them both warmly and wished them every happi¬ 
ness. Then Noella kissed them both, and I shook 
Tony’s hand and kissed Christiane — for the first 
time — on the cheek. Another couple were waiting 
with a small, stiff cohort of relatives as we left. 

They were staying the night at the Dorchester, 
then motoring to Dover to catch a boat to France. 
Tony’s firm had extended his leave an extra 
fortnight, so astounded were they to hear of his 
marriage. 

We wished them well at the doors of the 
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Dorchester. Tony pleaded with us to come and 
have a drink with them, but we said no. We both 
needed a little time to recover from the shock. So 
we said good-bye there and then. I stared curiously 
at Tony as we shook hands. He stared back at me 
seriously for a moment, then smiled broadly. Then 
he made as if to say something, but changed his 
mind. And, almost before we had realized, they 
had gone. 

That night Noella was silent. But I was in no 

mood for conversation either. We would thrash it 

all out, the way married couples do, arguing the 

subject through with endless pleasure — but not 
yet. 

At about four in the morning Noella prodded me 
in the back. 

Hey, she said, ‘Roger, do you realize what’s 
happened ?* 

‘No.’ 

‘To Christiane and Tony ?’ 

‘Oh. Yes.’ 

‘ Is that all you have to say ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You are impossible.* 

She bristled and turned her back on me, and we 
both went back to sleep. 

Publishers are not the earliest of risers, and at a 
quarter-past nine the next morning I was shaving 
when the telephone rang and a strange voice asked 
to speak to me personally. It was the police. 
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I felt sick as I drove down the Dover road that 
morning, and sick again when I saw the ugly little 
knot of spectators round something by the edge of 
the road. 

The car lay on its smooth round back, with its 
small four wheels pointing towards the sulky grey 
sky, the sharp December wind turning them lazily 
this way and that, as if it was some obscene shell¬ 
fish, still half-alive. It looked ridiculous like that. 
But then, death is often ridiculous. 

A helpful policeman explained where and how 
I would have to give evidence of identity. An old 
man in a white suit who had been listening carefully 
approached me diffidently as I walked slowly back 
to my own car. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ he said respectfully, ‘but 
I take it you were a friend of the lady and gentle¬ 
man.’ 

I turned and looked at him, not taking in at 
first what he meant. Then I said, ‘Yes, I was. 

‘ Well sir, I thought I ought — I thought you 
might like to know — I keep the petrol station 
round the corner there, and I saw them $ I mean, 

I must have been the last—’ 

He paused, not knowing if I wanted him to 

go on. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Go on.’ 

The old man paused again, bit his lip, searching 
for the right words. 

‘ I saw them both as clear as I can see you now, 
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he went on eagerly. ‘Couldn’t help seeing them. 
Came round here at a hell of a bat they did. He 
looked — kind of odd, almost like he was day¬ 
dreaming you know. Staring straight in front he 
was. Not paying any attention I’d say.’ 

‘ Did he look — happy ?’ I asked at length. 

The old man reflected. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘He looked very happy. But 
miles away. Miles and miles away.’ 

‘And she,’ I went on slowly, half to myself, ‘she 
looked the same — staring straight in front of her 

with that same curious expression on her face_ 

almost as if she was not really there.’ 

‘That’s it exactly, sir,’ the little man said ex¬ 
citedly. Suddenly his face changed. He stopped 
and looked suspiciously at me. 

‘ But how did you know that, sir ? You weren’t 
here, were you ?’ 

No, I said, ‘in a way I suppose I wasn’t.’ 

The old man stopped in his tracks and watched 


me start up the car. He still had not moved when 
I last saw him in my driving-mirror, a curious, still 
little figure, some way removed from the ugly knot 
of spectators round something that lay by the edge 
of the road to France. 
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MURIEL SPARK 

One day in my young youth at high summer, 
lolling with my lovely companions upon a hay¬ 
stack, I found a needle. Already and privately for 
some years I had been guessing that I was set 
apart from the common run, but this of the needle 
attested the fact to my whole public, George, 
Kathleen and Skinny. I sucked my thumb, for 
when I had thrust my idle hand deep into the hay, 
the thumb was where the needle had stuck. 

When everyone had recovered George said, 
‘ She put in her thumb and pulled out a plum.’ Then 
away we were into our merciless hacking-hecking 
laughter again. 

The needle had gone fairly deep into the 
thumby cushion and a small red river flowed and 
spread from this tiny puncture. So that nothing 
of our joy should lag, George put in quickly, 

‘Mind your bloody thumb on my shirt.’ 

Then hac-hec-hoo, we shrieked into the hot 
Borderland afternoon. Really I should not care to 
be so young of heart again. That is my thought 
every time I turn over my old papers and come 
across the photograph. Skinny, Kathleen and my- 
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self are in the photo atop the haystack. Skinny 
had just finished analysing the inwards of my 
find. 

‘It couldn’t have been done by brains. You 
haven’t much brains but you’re a lucky wee thing.’ 

Everyone agreed that the needle betokened 
extraordinary luck. As it was becoming a serious 
conversation George said, 

‘I’ll take a photo.’ 

I wrapped my hanky round my thumb and got 
myself organized. George pointed up from his 
camera and shouted, 

‘ Look, there’s a mouse ! * 

Kathleen screamed and I screamed although I 
think we knew there was no mouse. But this <rave 
us an extra session of squalling hee-hoo’s. Finally 
we three composed ourselves for George’s picture. 
We look lovely and it was a great day at the time, 
but I would not care for it all over again. From 
that day I was known as Needle. 

One Saturday in recent years I was moochino- 
down the Portobello Road from the Ladbroke 
Grove end, threading among the crowds of marketers 
on the narrow pavement, when I saw a woman 
She had a haggard careworn wealthy look, thin but 
for the breasts forced up high like a pigeon's I 
had not seen her for nearly five years. How 
changed she was ! But I recognized Kathleen mv 
friend, her features had already begun to sink and 
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protrude in the way that mouths and noses do in 
people destined always to be old for their years. 
When I had last seen her, nearly five years ago, 
Kathleen, barely thirty, had said, 

‘I’ve lost all my looks, it’s in the family. All 
the women are handsome as girls but we go off 
early, we go brown and nosey.’ 

I stood silently among the people, watching. 
As you will see, I wasn’t in a position to speak to 
Kathleen. I saw her shoving in her avid manner 
from stall to stall. She was always fond of antique 
jewellery and of bargains. I wondered that I had 
not seen her before in the Portobello Road on my 
Saturday morning ambles. Her long stiff-crooked 
fingers pounced to select a jade ring from amongst 
the jumble of brooches and pendants, onyx, moon¬ 
stone and gold, set out on the stall. 

‘What d’you think of this ?’ she said. 

I saw then who was with her. I had been half¬ 
conscious of the huge man following several paces 
behind her, and now I noticed him. 

‘It looks all right,’ he said. ‘How much is 

it?’ 

‘ How much is it ? ’ Kathleen asked the vendor. 

I took a good look at this man accompanying 
Kathleen. It was her husband. The beard was 
unfamiliar, but I recognized beneath it his enor¬ 
mous mouth, the bright sensuous lips, the large 
brown eyes for ever brimming with pathos. 

It was not for me to speak to Kathleen, but I had 
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a sudden inspiration which caused me to say quietly, 
‘Hallo, George.’ 

The giant of a man turned round to face the 
direction of my voice. There were so many people 
— but at length he saw me. 

‘Hallo, George,’ I said again. 

Kathleen had started to haggle with the stall- 
owner, in her old way, over the price of the jade 
ring. George continued to stare at me, his big 
mouth slightly parted so that I could see a wide 
slit of red lips and white teeth between the fair 
grassy growths of beard and moustache. 

‘My God !’ lie said. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ said Kathleen. 

‘ Hallo, George ! ’ I said again, quite loud this 
time, and cheerfully. 

‘ Look ! ’ said George. 4 Look who’s there, over 
beside the fruit stall.’ 

Kathleen looked but didn’t see. 

‘Who is it ?’ she said impatiently. 

‘It’s Needle,’ he said. ‘She said, “Hallo 
George”.’ 9 

Needle , said Kathleen. ‘Who do you mean ? 

You don’t mean our old friend Needle who_’ 

‘ Yes. There she is. My God ! ’ 

He looked very ill, although when I had said 

Hallo, George’ I had spoken friendly enough. 

‘I don’t see anyone faintly resembling poor 

Needle,’ said Kathleen, looking at him. She was 
worried. 
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George pointed straight at me. ‘Look there. I 
tell you that is Needle.’ 

‘You’re ill, George. Heavens, you must be 
seeing things. Come on home. Needle isn’t there. 
You know as well as I do, Needle is dead.’ 

I must explain that I departed this life nearly 
five years ago. But I did not altogether depart this 
world. There were those odd things still to be done 
which one’s executors can never do properly. 
Papers to be looked over, even after the executors 
have torn them up. Lots of business except, of 
course, on Sundays and Holidays of Obligation, 
plenty to take an interest in for the time being. I 
take my recreation on Saturday mornings. If it is 
a wet Saturday I wander up and down the sub¬ 
stantial lanes of Woolworths as I did when I was 
young and visible. There is a pleasurable spread 
of objects on the counters which I now perceive 
and exploit with a certain detachment, since it suits 
with my condition of life. Creams, toothpastes, 
combs and hankies, cotton gloves, flimsy flowering 
scarves, writing-paper and crayons, ice-cream cones 
and orangeade, screwdrivers, boxes of tacks, tins of 
paint, of glue, of marmalade ; I always liked them, 
but far more now that I have no need of any. 
When Saturdays are fine I go instead to the Porto- 
bello Road where formerly I would jaunt with 
Kathleen in our grown-up days. The barrow¬ 
loads do not change much, of apples and rayon vests 
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in common blues and low-taste mauve, of silver 
plate, trays and teapots long since changed hands 
from the bygone citizens to dealers, from shops to 
the new flats and breakable homes, then over to 
the barrow-stalls and the dealers again : Georgian 
spoons, rings, earrings of turquoise and opal set in 
the butterfly pattern or true-lovers’ knot, patch- 
boxes with miniature paintings of ladies on ivory, 
snuff-boxes of silver with Scotch pebbles inset. 

Sometimes as occasion arises on a Saturday 
morning, my friend Kathleen, who is a Catholic, 
has a Mass said for my soul, and then I am in 
attendance as it were at the church. But most 
Saturdays I take my delight among the solemn 
crowds with their aimless purposes, their eternal 
life not far away, who push past the counters and 
stalls, who handle, buy, steal, touch, desire and 
ogle the merchandise. I hear the tinkling tills, I 
hear the jangle of loose change and tongues and 

children wanting to hold and have. 

That is how I came to be in the Portobello Road 
that Saturday morning when I saw George and 
Kathleen. I could not have spoken had I not been 
inspired to it. And most extraordinary, on that 
morning as I spoke, a degree of visibility set in. I 
suppose from poor George’s point of view it was 
like seeing a ghost when he saw me standing by 
the fruit barrow repeating, ‘ Hallo, George ! 

We were bound for the South. When our 
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education, what we could get of it from the North, 
was thought to be finished, one by one we were sent 
or sent for to London. John Skinner, whom we 
called Skinny, went to study more archaeology, 
George to join his uncle’s tobacco firm, Kathleen to 
stay with her rich connections and to potter inter¬ 
mittently in the Mayfair hat shop which one of 
them owned. A little later I also went to London 
to see life, for it was my ambition to write about 
life, which first I had to see. 

‘We four must stick together,’ George said very 

often in that yearning way of his. He was always 

desperately afraid of neglect. We four looked 

likely to shift off in different directions and George 

did not trust the other three of us not to forget all 

about him. More and more as the time came for 

him to depart for his uncle’s tobacco farm in Africa 
he said, 

‘We four must keep in touch.’ 

And before he left he told each of us anxiously, 

‘I’ll write regularly, once a month. We must 
keep together for the sake of the old times.’ He 
had three prints taken from the negative of that 
photo on the haystack, wrote on the back of them, 
‘George took this the day that Needle found the 
needle’ and gave us a copy each. I think we all 
wished he could become a bit more callous. 

During my lifetime I was a drifter, nothing 
organized. It was difficult for my friends to follow 
the logic of my life. By the normal reckonings I 
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should have come to starvation and ruin, which I 
never did. Of course, I did not live to write about 
life as I wanted to do. Possibly that is why I am 
inspired to do so now in these peculiar circum¬ 
stances. 

I taught in a private school in Kensington for 
almost three months, very small children. I didn’t 
know what to do with them, but I was kept fairly 
busy escorting incontinent little boys to the lavatory 
and telling the little girls to use their handkerchiefs. 
After that I lived a winter holiday in London on my 
small capital, and when that had run out I found 
a diamond bracelet in the cinema for which I 
received a reward of fifty pounds. When it was 
used up I got a job with a publicity man, writing 
speeches for absorbed industrialists, in which the 
Dictionary of Quotations came in very useful. So 
it went on. I got engaged to Skinny, but shortly 
after that I was left a small legacy, enough to keep 
me for six months. This somehow decided me that 
I didn’t love Skinny so I gave him back the ring. 

But it was through Skinny that I went to Africa. 
He was engaged with a party of researchers to in¬ 
vestigate King Solomon’s mines, that series of 
ancient workings ranging from the ancient port of 
Ophir, now called Beira, across Portuguese East 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, to the mighty jungle- 
city of Zimbabwe whose temple walls still stand by 
the approach to an ancient and sacred mountain, 
where the rubble of that civilization scatters itself 
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over the surrounding Rhodesian waste. I accom¬ 
panied the party as a sort of secretary. Skinny 
vouched for me, he paid my fare, he sympathized 
by his action with my inconsequential life, although 
when he spoke of it he disapproved. A life like mine 
annoys most people ; they go to their jobs every 
day, attend to things, give orders, pummel type¬ 
writers and get two or three weeks off every year, 
and it vexes them to see someone else not bothering 
to do these things and yet getting away with it, not 
starving, being lucky as they call it. Skinny, when 
I had broken off our engagement, lectured me 
about this, but still he took me to Africa knowing 
I should probably leave his unit within a few 
months. 

We were there a few weeks before we began 
inquiring for George, who was farming about four 
hundred miles away to the north. We had not 
told him of our plans. 

‘ If we tell George to expect us in his part of the 
world he’ll come rushing to pester us the first week. 
After all, we’re going on business,* Skinny had said. 

Before we left, Kathleen told us, ‘Give George 
my love and tell him not to send frantic cables 
every time I don’t answer his letters right away. 
Tell him I’m busy in the hat shop and being pre¬ 
sented. You would think he hadn’t another friend 
in the world the way he carries on.* 

W e had settled first at Fort Victoria, our nearest 
place of access to the Zimbabwe ruins. There we 

W.T.-T 
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made inquiries about George. It was clear he 
hadn’t many friends. The older settlers were the 
most tolerant about the half-caste woman he was 
living with, as we learned, but they were funous 
about his methods of raising tobacco, which we 
learned were most unprofessional and in some 
mysterious way disloyal to the whites. We could 
never discover how it was that George’s style of 
tobacco farming gave the blacks opinions about 
themselves, but that’s what the older settlers 
claimed. The newer immigrants thought he was 
unsociable and, of course, his living with that nig 

made visiting impossible. 

I must say I was myself a bit off-put by this 
news about the brown woman. I was brought up 
in a university town where there were Indian, 
African and Asiatic students abounding in a variety 
of tints and hues. I was brought up to avoid them 
for reasons connected with local reputation and 
God’s ordinances. You cannot easily go against 
what you were brought up to do unless you are a 
rebel by nature. 

Anyhow, we visited George eventually, taking 
advantage of the offer of transport from some 
people bound north in search of game. He had 
heard of our arrival in Rhodesia and though he was 
glad, almost relieved, to see us, he pursued a policy 

of sullenness for the first hour. ^ 

‘We wanted to give you a surprise, George.’ 

‘ How were we to know that you’d get to hear of 
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our arrival, George ? News here must travel faster 
than light, George.’ 

‘We did hope to give you a surprise, George.’ 

At last he said, ‘Well, I must say it’s good to 
see you. All we need now is Kathleen. We four 
simply must stick together. You find when you’re 
in a place like this, there’s nothing like old friends.’ 

He showed us his drying sheds. He showed us a 
paddock where he was experimenting with a horse 
and a zebra mare, attempting to mate them. They 
were frolicking happily, but not together. They 
passed each other in their private play, time and 
again, but without acknowledgment and without 
resentment. 

‘It’s been done before,’ George said. ‘It makes 
a fine strong beast, more intelligent than a mule 
and sturdier than a horse. But I’m not having any 
success with this pair, they won’t look at each other.’ 

After a while he said, ‘Come in for a drink and 
meet Matilda.’ 


She was dark brown, with a subservient hollow 
chest and round shoulders, a gawky woman, very 
snappy with the houseboys. We said pleasant things 
as we drank on the stoep before dinner, but we 
found George difficult. For some reason he began 
to rail at me for breaking off my engagement to 
Skinny, saying what a dirty trick it was after all 
those good times in the old days. I diverted atten¬ 
tion to Matilda. I supposed, I said, she knew this 


part of the 


country well ? 
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‘No,’ said she, ‘I been a-shellitered my life. I 
not put out to working. Me nothing to go from 
place to place is allowed like dirty girls does.* In 
her speech she gave every syllable equal stress. 

George explained, ‘ Her father was a white 
magistrate in Natal. She had a sheltered up¬ 
bringing, different from the other coloureds, you 
realize.’ 

‘Man, me no black-eyed Susan,’ said Matilda, 
‘no, no.’ 

On the whole, George treated her as a servant. 
She was about four months advanced in pregnancy, 
but he made her get up and fetch for him, many 
times. Soap : that was one of the things Matilda 
had to fetch. George made his own bath soap, 
showed it proudly, gave us the receipt, which I did 
not trouble to remember ; I was fond of nice soaps 
during my lifetime and George’s smelt of brilliantine 
and looked likely to soil one’s skin. 

‘ D’yo brahn ?’ Matilda asked me. 

George said, ‘ She is asking if you go brown in 

the sun.* 

‘No, I go freckled.’ 

‘I got sister-in-law go freckles.’ 

She never spoke another word to Skinny nor to 

me, and we never saw her again. 

Some months later I said to Skinny, 

‘I’m fed up with being a camp-follower.’ 

He was not surprised that I was leaving his unit, 
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but he hated my way of expressing it. He gave me 
a Presbyterian look. 

‘ Don’t talk like that. Are you going back to 
England or staying ?’ 

‘Staying, for a while.’ 

‘Well, don’t wander too far off.’ 

I was able to live on the fee I got for writing 
a gossip column in a local weekly, which wasn’t 
my idea of writing about life. I made friends, 
more than I could cope with, after I left Skinny’s 
exclusive little band of archaeologists. I had the 
attractions of being newly out from England and 
of wanting to see life. Of the countless young 
men and go-ahead families who purred me along 
the Rhodesian roads, hundred after hundred miles, 
I only kept up with one family when I returned to 
my native land. I think that was because they were 
the most representative, they stood for all the rest: 
people in those parts are very typical of each other, 
as one group of standing stones in that wilderness 
is like the next. 

I met George once more in a hotel in Bulawayo. 
We drank highballs and spoke of war. Skinny’s 
party were just then deciding whether to remain in 
the country or return home. They had reached an 
exciting part of their research, and whenever I got 
a chance to visit Zimbabwe he would take me for a 
moonlight walk in the ruined temple and try to 
make me see phantom Phoenicians flitting ahead of 
us, or along the walls. I had half a mind to marry 
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Skinny 5 perhaps, I thought, when his studies were 
finished. The impending war was in our bones : 
so I remarked to George as we sat drinking high¬ 
balls on the hotel stoep in the hard bright sunny 
July winter of that year. 

George was inquisitive about my relations with 
Skinny. He tried to pump me for about half an hour 
and when at last I said, ‘ You are becoming aggress¬ 
ive, George,’ he stopped. He became quite pathetic. 
He said, ‘War or no war I’m clearing out of this.’ 

‘ It’s the heat does it,’ I said. 

‘ I’m clearing out in any case. I’ve lost a fortune 
in tobacco. My uncle is making a fuss. It’s the 
other bloody planters — once you get the wrong 
side of them you’re finished in this wide land.’ 
‘What about Matilda ?’ I asked. 

He said, ‘She’ll be all right. She’s got hundreds 

of relatives.’ 

I had already heard about the baby girl. Coal 
black, by repute, with George’s features. And 
another on the way, they said. 

‘ What about the child ? ’ 

He didn’t say anything to that. He ordered more 
highballs and when they arrived he swizzled his 
for a long time with a stick. ‘ Why didn’t you ask 
me to your twenty-first ? ’ he said then. 

‘ I didn’t have anything special, no party, George. 
We had a quiet drink among ourselves, George, just 
Skinny and the old professors and two of the wives 

and me, George.’ 
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‘You didn’t ask me to your twenty-first,’ he said. 
‘Kathleen writes to me regularly.’ 

This wasn’t true. Kathleen sent me letters 
fairly often in which she said, ‘ Don’t tell George I 
wrote to you as he will be expecting word from me 
and I can’t be bothered actually.’ 

‘But you,’ said George, ‘don’t seem to have any 
sense of old friendships, you and Skinny.’ 

* Oh, George ! ’ I said. 

‘Remember the times we had?’ George said. 
‘We used to have times.’ His large brown eyes 
began to water. 

‘I’ll have to be getting along,’ I said. 

‘Please don’t go. Don’t leave me just yet. I’ve 
something to tell you.’ 

‘Something nice?’ I laid on an eager smile. 
All responses to George had to be overdone. 

‘You don’t know how lucky you are,’ George 
said. 

‘How ?’ I said. Sometimes I got tired of being 
called lucky by everybody. There were times when, 
privately practising my writings about life, I knew 
the bitter side of my fortune. When I failed again 
and again to reproduce life in some satisfactory and 
perfect form, I was the more imprisoned, for all 
my carefree living, within my craving for this 
satisfaction. Sometimes, in my impotence and need 
I secreted a venom which infected all my life for 
days on end and which spurted out indiscriminately 
on Skinny or on anyone who crossed my path. 
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‘You aren’t bound by anyone,’ George said. 
‘ You come and go as you please. Something always 
turns up for you. You’re free, and you don’t know 
your luck.’ 

‘You’re a damn sight more free than I am,’ I 
said sharply. ‘You’ve got your rich uncle.’ 

‘He’s losing interest in me,’ George said. ‘He’s 
had enough.’ 

‘Oh, well, you’re young yet. What was it you 
wanted to tell me ?’ 

‘A secret,’ George said. ‘Remember we used 
to have those secrets ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, we did.’ 

‘ Did you ever tell any of mine ?’ 

‘Oh no, George.’ In reality, I couldn’t re¬ 
member any particular secret out of the dozens 
we must have exchanged from our schooldays 

onwards. 

‘Well, this is a secret, mind. Promise not to 
tell.’ 

‘Promise.’ 

‘I’m married.’ 

‘ Married, George ! Oh, who to ? ’ 

‘Matilda.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ I spoke before I could think, 

but he agreed with me. 

‘ Yes, it’s awful, but what could I do ? ’ 

‘You might have asked my advice,’ I said 

pompously. 

‘I’m two years older than you are. I don t ask 
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advice from you. Needle, little beast.’ 

‘Don’t ask for sympathy then.’ 

‘A nice friend you are,’ he said, ‘I must say, 
after all these years.’ 

‘Poor George ! ’ I said. 

‘There are three white men to one white woman 
in this country,’ said George. ‘An isolated planter 
doesn’t see a white woman and if he sees one she 
doesn’t see him. What could I do ? I needed the 
woman.’ 

I was nearly sick. One, because of my Scottish 
upbringing. Two, because of my horror of corny 
phrases like * I needed the woman ’, which George 
repeated twice again. 

‘And Matilda got tough,’ said George, ‘after 
you and Skinny came to visit us. She had some 
friends at the Mission, and she packed up and went 
to them.’ 

‘You should have let her go,’ I said. 

‘I went after her,’ George said. ‘She insisted 
on being married, so I married her.’ 

‘That’s not a proper secret, then,’ I said. ‘The 
news of a mixed marriage soon gets about.’ 

I took care of that,’ George said. ‘Crazy as I 
was, I took her to the Congo and married her there. 
She promised to keep quiet about it.’ 


‘Well, you can’t clear off and leave her now, 
surely,’ I said. 

‘ I’m going to get out of this place. I can’t stand 
the woman and I can’t stand the country. I didn’t 
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realize what it would be like. Two years of the 
country and three months of my wife have been 
enough.’ 

‘Will you get a divorce ?’ 

‘No, Matilda’s Catholic. She won’t divorce.’ 
George was fairly getting through the highballs, 
and I wasn’t far behind him. His brown eyes 
floated shiny and liquid as he told me how he had 
written to tell his uncle of his plight. ‘Except, of 
course, I didn’t say we were married, that would 
have been too much for him. He’s a prejudiced 
hardened old Colonial. I only said I d had a child 
by a coloured woman and was expecting another, 
and he perfectly understood. He came at once by 
plane a few weeks ago. He’s made a settlement on 
her, providing she keeps her mouth shut about her 
association with me.’ 

‘Will she do that ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, or she won’t get the money.’ 

‘ But as your wife she has a claim on you, in any 

case.’ 

‘If she claimed as my wife she’d get far less. 
Matilda knows what she’s doing, greedy bitch she 

is. She’ll keep her mouth shut.’ 

‘ Only, you won’t be able to marry again, will 

you, George ?’ 

‘Not unless she dies,’ he said. ‘And she’s as 

strong as a trek ox.’ 

‘Well, I’m sorry, George,’ I said. 

‘ Good of you to say so,’ he said. ‘ But I can see 
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by your chin that you disapprove of me. My old 
uncle understood better.’ 

‘Oh, George, I quite understand. You were 
lonely, I suppose.’ 

‘You didn’t even ask me to your twenty-first. 
If you and Skinny had been nicer to me, I would 
never have lost my head and married the woman, 
never.’ 

‘You didn’t ask me to your wedding,’ I said. 
‘You’re a catty bissom, Needle, not like what 
you were in the old times when you used to tell us 
your wee stories.’ 

‘I’ll have to be getting along,’ I said. 

‘ Mind you keep the secret,’ George said. 

‘ Can’t I tell Skinny ? He would be very sorry 
for you, George.’ 

You mustn’t tell anyone. Keep it a secret. 
Promise.’ 

‘Promise,’ I said. I understood that he wished 
to enforce some sort of bond between us with 
this secret, and I thought, ‘ Oh, well, I suppose 

he’s lonely. Keeping his secret won’t do any 
harm.’ 

I returned to England with Skinny’s party just 
before the war. 

I did not see George again till just before my 
death, five years ago. 

After the war Skinny returned to his studies. 
He had two more exams, over a period of eighteen 
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months, and I thought I might marry him when 
the exams were over. 

‘You might do worse than Skinny,’ Kathleen 
used to say to me on our Saturday morning ex¬ 
cursions to the antique shops and the junk stalls. 

She too was getting on in years. The remainder 
of our families in Scotland were hinting that it was 
time we settled down with husbands. Kathleen was 
a little younger than me, but looked much older. 
She knew her chances were diminishing but at that 
time I did not think she cared very much. As for 
myself, the main attraction of marrying Skinny was 
his prospective expeditions in Mesopotamia. My 
desire to marry him had to be stimulated by the 
continual reading of books about Babylon and 
Assyria ; perhaps Skinny felt this, because he 
supplied the books and even started instructing me 
in the art of deciphering cuneiform tables. 

Kathleen was more interested in marriage than 
I thought. Like me, she had racketed around a 
good deal during the war $ she had actually been 
engaged to an officer in the U.S. Navy, who was 
killed. Now she kept an antique shop near Lambeth, 
was doing very nicely, lived in a Chelsea square, 
but for all that she must have wanted to be married 
and have children. She would stop and look into 
all the prams which the mothers had left outside 

shops or area gates. 

‘The poet Swinburne used to do that,’ I told her 
once. 
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‘Really ? Did he want children of his own ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so. He simply liked babies.’ 

Before Skinny’s final exam he fell ill and was 
sent to a sanatorium in Switzerland. 

‘You’re fortunate after all not to be married to 
him,’ Kathleen said. ‘You might have caught T.B.* 

I was fortunate, I was lucky ... so everyone 
kept telling me on different occasions. Although it 
annoyed me to hear, I knew they were right, but 
in a way that was different from what they meant. 
It took very small effort to make a living : book 
reviews, odd jobs for Kathleen, a few months with 
the publicity man again, still getting up speeches 
about literature, art and life for industrial tycoons. 
I was waiting to write about life and it seemed to 
me that the good fortune lay in this, whenever it 
should be. And until then I was assured of my 
charmed life, the necessities of existence always 
coming my way, and I with far more leisure than 
anyone else. I thought of my type of luck after I 
became a Catholic and was being confirmed. The 
Bishop touches the candidate on the cheek, a 
symbolic reminder of the sufferings a Christian is 
supposed to undertake. I thought, how lucky, what 

a feathery symbol to stand for the hellish violence 
of its true meaning. 

I visited Skinny twice in the two years that he 
was in the sanatorium. He was almost cured, and 
expected to be home within a few months. I told 
Kathleen after my last visit, 
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‘Maybe I’ll marry Skinny when he’s well again.’ 

‘Make it definite, Needle, and not so much of 
the maybe. You don’t know when you’re well off,’ 
she said. 

That was five years ago, in the last year of my 
life. Kathleen and I had become very close friends. 
We met several times each week, and after our 
Saturday morning excursions in the Portobello Road 
very often I would accompany Kathleen to her 
aunt’s house in Kent for a long week-end. 

One day in the June of that year I met Kathleen 
specially for lunch because she had phoned me to 
say she had news. 

‘ Guess who came into the shop this afternoon,’ 
she said. 

‘ Who ? ’ 

‘ George.’ 

We had half-imagined George was dead. We had 
received no letters in the past ten years. Early in 
the war we had heard rumours of his keeping a night 
club in Durban, but nothing after that. We could 
have made inquiries if we had felt moved to do so. 

At one time, when we discussed him, Kathleen 
had said, 

‘I ought to get in touch with poor George. But 
then I think he would write back. He would 
demand a regular correspondence again.’ 

‘We four must stick together,’ I mimicked. 

‘I can visualize his reproachful limpid orbs,’ 
Kathleen said. 
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Skinny said, ‘ He’s probably gone native. With 
his coffee concubine and a dozen mahogany kids.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s dead,’ Kathleen said. 

I did not speak of George’s marriage, nor any 
of his confidences in the hotel at Bulawayo. As the 
years passed we ceased to mention him except in 
passing, as someone more or less dead so far as we 
were concerned. 

Kathleen was excited about George’s turning up. 
She had forgotten her impatience with him in 
former days ; she said, 

‘It was so wonderful to see old George. He 
seems to need a friend, feels neglected, out of 
touch with things.’ 

‘He needs mothering, I suppose.’ 

Kathleen didn’t notice the malice. She de¬ 
clared, ‘That’s exactly the case with George. It 
always has been, I can see it now.’ 

She seemed ready to come to any rapid new and 

ha PPy conclusion about George. In the course of 

the morning he had told her of his war-time night 

club in Durban, his game-shooting expeditions 

since. It was clear he had not mentioned Matilda. 

He had put on weight, Kathleen told me, but he 
could carry it. 

I was cunous to see this version of George, but I 

was leaving for Scotland next day and did not see 

him till September of that year, just before my 
death. 
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While I was in Scotland I gathered from 
Kathleen’s letters that she was seeing George very 
frequently, finding enjoyable company in him, 
looking after him. ‘You’ll be surprised to see how 
he has developed.’ Apparently he would hang 
round Kathleen in her shop most days $ ‘it makes 
him feel useful’, she maternally expressed it. He 
had an old relative in Kent whom he visited at 
week-ends ; this old lady lived a few miles from 
Kathleen’s aunt, which made it easy for them to 
travel down together on Saturdays, and go for long 
country walks. 

‘You’ll see such a difference in George,’ 
Kathleen said on my return to London in September. 
I was to meet him that night, a Saturday. Kath¬ 
leen’s aunt was abroad, the maid on holiday, and I 
was to keep Kathleen company in the empty house. 

George had left London for Kent a few days 
earlier. ‘He’s actually helping with the harvest 
down there ! ’ Kathleen told me lovingly. 

Kathleen and I had planned to travel down 
together, but on that Saturday she was unex¬ 
pectedly delayed in London on some business. It 
was arranged that I should go ahead of her in the 
early afternoon to see to the provisions for our 
party 5 Kathleen had invited George to dinner at 

her aunt’s house that night. 

‘ I should be with you by seven,’ she said. ‘ Sure 
you won’t mind the empty house ? I hate arriving 

at empty houses, myself.’ 
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I said no, I liked an empty house. 

So I did, when I got there. I had never found 
the house more likeable. A large Georgian vicarage 
in about eight acres, most of the rooms shut and 
sheeted, there being only one servant. I discovered 
that I wouldn’t need to go shopping, Kathleen’s 
aunt had left many and delicate supplies with notes 
attached to them : ‘ Eat this up please do see also 
fridge and ‘ A treat for three hungry people see 
also 2 bttles beaune for yr party on back kn table’. 
It was like a treasure hunt as I followed clue after 
clue through the cool, silent domestic quarters. A 
house in which there are no people — but with all 
the signs of tenancy — can be a most tranquil good 
place. People take up space in a house out of pro¬ 
portion to their size. On my previous visits I had 
seen the rooms overflowing, as it seemed, with 
Kathleen, her aunt, and the little fat maid-servant 5 
they were always on the move. As I wandered 
through that part of the house which was in use 
opening windows to let in the pale-yellow air of 
September, I was not conscious that I, Needle, was 

taking up any space at all, I might have been a 
ghost. 

The only thing to be fetched was the milk. I 
waited till after four when the milking should be 
done, then set off for the farm which lay across two 
fields at the back of the orchard. There, when the 

byreman was handing me the bottle, I saw George. 

Hallo, George,’ I said. 
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‘Needle ! What are you doing here ?’ he said. 

‘Fetching milk,’ I said. 

‘So am I. Well, it’s good to see you, I must 
say.’ 

As we paid the farm hand, George said, ‘I’ll 
walk back with you part of the way. But I mustn’t 
stop, my old cousin’s without any milk for her tea. 
How’s Kathleen ?’ 

‘She was kept in London. She’s coming on 
later, about seven, she expects.’ 

We had reached the end of the first field. 
George’s way led to the left and on to the main 
road. 

‘We’ll see you to-night, then ?’ I said. 

‘Yes, and talk about old times.’ 

‘ Grand,’ I said. 

But George got over the stile with me. 

‘Look here,’ he said. ‘I’d like to talk to you, 
Needle.’ 

‘We’ll talk to-night, George. Better not keep 
your cousin waiting for the milk.’ I found myself 
speaking to him almost as if he were a child. 

‘ No, I want to talk to you alone. This is a good 
opportunity.’ 

We began to cross the second field. I had been 
hoping to have the house to myself for a couple 
more hours and I was rather petulant. 

‘See,’ he said suddenly, ‘that haystack?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said absently. 

‘ Let’s sit there and talk. I’d like to see you up 
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on a haystack again. I still keep that photo. 
Remember that time when-’ 

‘I found the needle,’ I said very quickly, to get 
it over. 

But I was glad to rest. The stack had been 
broken up, but we managed to find a nest in it. I 
buried my bottle of milk in the hay for coolness. 
George placed his carefully at the foot of the stack. 

‘My old cousin is terribly vague, poor soul. A 
bit hazy in her head. She hasn’t the least sense of 
time. If I tell her I’ve only been gone ten minutes 
she’ll believe it.* 

1 and looked at him. His face had 

grown much larger, his lips full, wide and with a 
rip® colour that is strange in a man. His brown 
eyes were abounding as before with some in¬ 
articulate plea. 

‘ So you’re going to marry Skinny after all these 
years ?’ 

‘I really don’t know, George.’ 

You played him up properly.’ 

It isn t for you to judge. I have my own reasons 
for what I do.’ 

‘Don’t get sharp,’ he said, ‘I was only funning.’ 

To prove it, he lifted a tuft of hay and brushed my 
face with it. 

‘D’you know,’ he said next, ‘I didn’t think you 
and Skinny treated me very decently in Rhodesia.’ 

‘ Well, we were busy, George. And we were 
younger then, we had a lot to do and see. After all, 
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we could see you any other time, George.* 

‘A touch of selfishness,’ he said. 

‘I’ll have to be getting along, George.’ I made 
to get down from the stack. 

He pulled me back. ‘Wait, I’ve got something 
to tell you.’ 

‘O.K., George, tell me.’ 

‘First promise not to tell Kathleen. She wants 
it kept a secret so that she can tell you herself.’ 

‘All right. Promise.’ 

‘I’m going to marry Kathleen.’ 

‘But you’re already married.’ 

Sometimes I heard news of Matilda from the one 
Rhodesian family with whom I still kept up. They 
referred to her as ‘George’s Dark Lady’ and, of 
course, they did not know he was married to her. 
She had apparently made a good thing out of 
George, they said, for she minced around all 
tarted up, never did a stroke of work and was 
always unsettling the respectable coloured girls in 
their neighbourhood. According to accounts, she 
was a living example of the folly of behaving as 
George did. 

‘I married Matilda in the Congo,’ George was 
saying. 

‘It would still be bigamy,’ I said. 

He was furious when I used that word bigamy. 
He lifted a handful of hay as if he would throw it 
in my face, but controlling himself meanwhile he 
fanned it at me playfully. 
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‘I’m not sure that the Congo marriage was 
valid,’ he continued. ‘ Anyway, as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, it isn’t.’ 

‘You can’t do a thing like that,’ I said. 

‘ I need Kathleen. She’s been decent to me. I 
think we were always meant for each other, me and 
Kathleen.’ 

‘I’ll have to be going,’ I said. 

But he put his knee over my ankles, so that I 
couldn’t move. I sat still and gazed into space. 

He tickled my face with a wisp of hay. 

‘Smile up, Needle,’ he said, ‘let’s talk like old 
times.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘No one knows about my marriage to Matilda 
except you and me.* 

‘And Matilda,’ I said. 

‘She’ll hold her tongue so long as she gets her 
payments. My uncle left an annuity for the pur¬ 
pose, his lawyers see to it.’ 

‘Let me go, George.* 

‘You promised to keep it a secret,’ he said, ‘you 
promised.’ 

‘Yes, I promised.’ 

And now that you’re going to marry Skinny, 
we’ll be properly coupled off as we should have 
been years ago. We should have been — but 
youth ! — our youth got in the way, didn’t it ?’ 

‘Life got in the way,’ I said. 

‘But everything’s going to be all right 
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You’ll keep my secret, won’t you ? You promised.’ 
He had released my feet. I edged a little further 
from him. 

I said, ‘ If Kathleen intends to marry you, I shall 
tell her that you’re already married.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t do a dirty trick like that, Needle ? 
You’re going to be happy with Skinny, you 
wouldn’t stand in the way of my-’ 

4 1 must, Kathleen’s my best friend,’ I said swiftly. 

He looked as if he would murder me and he did, 
he stuffed hay into my mouth until it could hold 
no more, kneeling on my body to keep it prone, 
holding both my wrists tight in his huge left hand. 
I saw the red full lines of his mouth and the white 
slit of his teeth last thing on earth. Not another 
soul passed by as he pressed my body into the stack, 
as he made a deep nest for me, tearing up the hay 
to make a groove the length of my corpse, and 
finally pulling the warm dry stuff in a mound over 
this concealment, so natural-looking in a broken 
haystack. Then George climbed down, took up his 
bottle of milk and went his way. I suppose that 
was why he looked so unwell when I stood, nearly 
five years later, by the barrow in the Portobello 
Road and said in easy tones, 4 Hallo, George ! ’ 

The Haystack Murder was one of the notorious 
crimes of that year. 

My friends said, ‘A girl who had everything to 
live for.’ 
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After a search that lasted twenty hours, when 
my body was found, the evening papers said, 
“Needle” is found : in haystack !’ 

Kathleen, speaking from that Catholic point of 
view which takes some getting used to, said, ‘She 
was at Confession only the day before she died — 
wasn’t she lucky ?’ 

The poor byre-hand who sold us the milk was 
grilled for hour after hour by the local police, and 
later by Scotland Yard. So was George. He 
admitted walking as far as the haystack with me, 
but he denied lingering there. 

You hadn’t seen your friend for ten years ?’ 
the Inspector asked him. 

‘That’s right,’ said George. 

‘And you didn’t stop to have a chat ?’ 

‘No. We’d arranged to meet later at dinner. My 

cousin was waiting for the milk, I couldn’t stop.’ 

The old soul, his cousin, swore that he hadn’t 
been gone more than ten minutes in all, and she 
believed it to the day of her death a few months 
later. There was the microscopic evidence of hay 
on George’s jacket, of course, but the same evidence 
was on every man’s jacket in the district that fine 
harvest year. Unfortunately, the byreman’s hands 
were even brawnier and mightier than George’s. 
The marks on my wrists had been done by such 
hands, so the laboratory charts indicated when my 
post mortem was all completed. But the wrist- 
marks weren’t enough to pin down the crime to 
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either man. If I hadn’t been wearing my long- 
sleeved cardigan, it was said, the bruises might 
have matched up properly with someone’s fingers. 

Kathleen, to prove that George had absolutely 
no motive, told the police that she was engaged to 
him. George thought this a little foolish. They 
checked up on his life in Africa, right back to his 
living with Matilda. But the marriage didn’t come 
out — who would think of looking up registers in 
the Congo ? Not that this would have proved any 
motive for murder. All the same, George was 
relieved when the inquiries were over without the 
marriage to Matilda being disclosed. He was able 
to have his nervous breakdown at the same time as 
Kathleen had hers, and they recovered together and 
got married, long after the police had shifted their 
inquiries to an Air Force camp five miles from 
Kathleen’s aunt’s home. Only a lot of excitement 
and drinks came of those investigations. The Hay¬ 
stack Murder was one of the unsolved crimes that 
year. 

Shortly afterwards the byre-hand emigrated to 
Canada to start afresh, with the help of Skinny who 
felt sorry for him. 

After seeing George taken away home by 
Kathleen that Saturday in the Portobello Road, I 
thought that perhaps I might be seeing more of 
him in similar circumstances. The next Saturday 
I looked out for him, and at last there he was, 
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without Kathleen, half-worried, half-hopeful. 

I dashed his hopes, I said, ‘ Hallo, George ! > 

He looked in my direction, rooted in the midst 

of the flowing market-mongers in that convivial 

street. I thought to myself, ‘ He looks as if he had 

a mouthful of hay.’ It was the new bristly maize- 

coloured beard and moustache surrounding his great 

mouth suggested the thought, gay and lyrical as 
life. 

‘ Hallo, George ! ’ I said again. 

I might have been inspired to say more on that 

agreeable morning, but he didn’t wait. He was 

away down a side-street and along another street 

and down one more, zigzag, as far and as devious 

as he could take himself from the Portobello 
Road. 

Nevertheless he was back again next week. Poor 
Kathleen had brought him in her car. She left it 
at the top of the street, and got out with him, hold- 
ing him tight by the arm. It grieved me to see 
Kathleen ignoring the spread of scintillations on the 
stalls. I had myself seen a charming Battersea box 
quite to her taste, also a pair of enamelled silver 
earrings. But she took no notice of these wares, 
chnging close to George, and, poor Kathleen — I 
hate to say how she looked. 

And George was haggard. His eyes seemed to 
have got smaller as if he had been recently in pain 
He advanced up the road with Kathleen on his arm, 
letting himself lurch from side to side with his wife 
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bobbing beside him, as the crowds asserted their 
rights of way. 

‘Oh, George!’ I said. ‘You don’t look at all 
well, George.’ 

‘ Look ! ’ said George. ‘ Over there by the hard¬ 
ware barrow. That’s Needle.’ 

Kathleen was crying. ‘Come back home, dear,’ 
she said. 

‘Oh, you don’t look well, George !’ I said. 

They took him to a nursing home. He was 
fairly quiet, except on Saturday mornings when 
they had a hard time of it to keep him indoors and 
away from the Portobello Road. 

But a couple of months later he did escape. It 
was a Monday. 

They searched for him in the Portobello Road, 
but actually he had gone off to Kent to the village 
near the scene of the Haystack Murder. There he 
went to the police and gave himself up, but they 
could tell from the way he was talking that there 
was something wrong with the man. 

‘I saw Needle in the Portobello Road three 
Saturdays running,’ he explained, ‘and they put 
me in a private ward, but I got away while the 
nurses were seeing to the new patient. You 
remember the murder of Needle, well, I did it. 
Now you know the truth, and that will keep bloody 
Needle’s mouth shut.* 

Dozens of poor mad fellows confess to every 
murder. The police obtained an ambulance to take 
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him back to the nursing home. He wasn’t there 
long. Kathleen gave up her shop and devoted her¬ 
self to looking after him at home. But she found 
that the Saturday mornings were a strain. He 
insisted on going to see me in the Portobello Road 
and would come back to insist that he’d murdered 
Needle. Once he tried to tell her something about 
Matilda, but Kathleen was so kind and solicitous, I 
don t think he had the courage to remember what 
he had to say. 

Skinny had always been rather reserved with 
George since the murder. But he was kind to 
Kathleen. It was he who persuaded them to 
emigrate to Canada so that George should be well 
out of reach of the Portobello Road. 

George has recovered somewhat in Canada but, 

of course, he will never be the old George again, 

as Kathleen writes to Skinny. ‘That Haystack 

tragedy did for George,’ she writes. ‘ I feel sorrier 

for George sometimes than I am for poor Needle. 

But I do often have Masses said for Needle’s 
soul.’ 

I doubt if George will ever see me again in the 
Portobello Road. He broods much over the 
crumpled snapshot he took of us on the haystack. 
Kathleen does not like the photograph, I don’t 
wonder. For my part, I consider it quite a jolly 
snap, but I don’t think we were any of us so lovely 
as we look in it, gazing blatantly over the ripe 
cornfields, Skinny with his humorous expression, I 
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secure in my difference from the rest, Kathleen 
with her head prettily perched on her hand, 
each reflecting fearlessly in the face of George’s 
camera the glory of the world, as if it would never 
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JOHN WAIN 

Winter came late to the Alps that year. By half¬ 
way through December the snow-clouds had still not 
come down, and the mild, sunny weather was like 
October. The peasants had put their cattle away 
in the sheds, and now seemed to have nothing to 
do with themselves. They sat about in the cafes 
playing cards, and at night they often sang, a thing 
they never did once the season had started and the 
visitors were there. 

I was not a visitor, of course. For one thing, I 
was there for the same reason that they were. 
The mountains are a good place for writing, and I 
had my living to earn. The peasants had grasped 
this, and did not mind behaving naturally when I 
was there. They postponed the time when they 
would shut themselves off, as if shutting half of 
their characters away in the sheds with the cattle $ 
and the village wore its essential identity, the one 
it had originally been issued with, centuries before 
the first tourist came to Switzerland. 

I used to spend my evenings in the cafe. I call 
it ‘the cafd’, though there were half a dozen, 
because that was how I thought of it. It was at the 
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other end of the village from my Pension, and every 
evening after dinner I got my coat on and went 
along there. They could have set their watches by 
me, only, this being Switzerland, their watches 
didn’t need setting. The cafe was really a miracle 5 
a show-place that nobody bothered to show. They 
had all the usual paraphernalia of eighteenth- 
century guns and wooden flasks and chamois heads 
on the wall, but the reason it w'as there was because 
it had always been there, not because they had gone 
and bought it at a sale in Lausanne or somewhere. 
The old brass cooking-pots by the side of the fire¬ 
place were the ones they had used in the kitchen 
before they had replaced them with aluminium 
ones. The place had been built in the year of the 
French Revolution, and I used to sit and ponder 
this fact while the peasants played cards and smoked 
and sometimes sang. It meant that the house had 
a slab of history built into it. The timber had been 
cut, and the site selected, and the money raised, in 
the old Europe, the one that Virgil or St. Paul or 
Leonardo da Vinci would have been at home in ; 
but by the time they had finished building it, and 
got it fitted up ready to move the furniture in, they 
were living, whether they knew it or not, in the 
new Europe, the one we still have to-day. This 
used to give me a mild but inexhaustible pleasure. 

In fact ‘mild but inexhaustible’ is the phrase 
that fits all the pleasures I found in the cafe. The 
beer, for instance 5 to drink a glass of good cool 
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beer is not a delirious pleasure, but it is a genuine 
one that remains about the same however many 
times you repeat it. The same applies to the con¬ 
versations I used to have with Martine, the daughter 
of the house, who did the serving. She was an in¬ 
telligent girl, well educated and in her own way 
quite well read, the sort of girl who in England 
would never have consented to wear an apron and 
serve in her father’s cafe. Actually I could never 
quite size her up. I could never tell which sides 
of her character came from which sides of her 
environment. She was quite unshockable, for 
instance 5 she retailed the village gossip to me with 
a sort of blunt earthiness, and I have been present 
when people have told quite violently dirty jokes 
and she hasn’t turned a hair, just laughed if they 
seemed funny. Was this the country-bred girl, 
accustomed to farmyards and so forth, or was it the 
sophisticated side of her ? Probably it was the 
point where the two interacted, but I could only 
guess at this. You can’t really understand the 
mentality of people outside your own country, and 
the experts who make a living by claiming that they 
do, are mostly impostors, or else just stupid. That, 
in a way, is what this story is about. 

After I had been there about a week I began to 
realize that I was not just sharing the place with the 
peasants. There was one other person from outside 
the village : a girl, aged about twenty and rather 
pretty, but a bit nervous and mouse-like. She was 
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usually in the cafe in the evenings, sitting by her¬ 
self in the corner, and I finally tumbled to it that 
she was living there. She always had her indoor 
shoes on, though I didn’t notice this at first because 
she kept her feet out of sight under the table, 
perhaps to prevent the peasants from looking at her 
legs. At any rate, the protective colouring was 
fairly successful 5 even I, who had nothing to do but 
stare at people and wonder who they were, didn’t 
become conscious of her, as I say, for about a week. 

That particular evening, business was slack and 
Martine was playing some of her records of Sidney 
Bechet, for whom, like most continental Europeans, 
she had a liking. I sat listening and drinking beer $ 
the girl sat by herself, turning over the pages of 
what seemed to be a scrap-book. I tried to stare 
at her without letting her see I was staring, but she 
was so nervously alert that it was impossible. 

‘ Who’s your boarder ? ’ I asked Martine when 
she came over to give me some more beer. 

‘A strange girl,’ she said, sitting down opposite 
me. ‘Thank you.’ I lit the cigarette I had given 
her. ‘ She’s our schoolmistress. The children go to 
school here until they’re thirteen and then they go 
to the next village to a bigger school. So she has all 
the village children through her hands.’ 

‘ Do they learn anything from her ? ’ I asked, to 
prompt her. 

‘What I wonder myself,’ said Martine, ‘would 
be whether she learns anything from them.’ She 
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kept her eyes straight ahead so that the school¬ 
mistress would not guess that we were discussing 
her. ‘She isn’t happy in the village. She says it’s 
not civilization.’ 

I nodded. I thought of all the hopeful young 
girls who go down from Oxford, infected with a 
mild and harmless form of intellectual snobbery, 
and then find that the only job they can get is 
school-teaching in some place like Walsall. To me, 
the village didn’t seem to have much in common 
with Walsall, but to the schoolmistress it must have 
been much the same. 

‘Why does she come here, then ?’ I asked, as if 
I didn’t know. Martine needed a certain amount 
of feeding before she would launch into her analyses 
and case-histories, but it was always worth it. 

‘It’s all she can get, to begin with,’ she said. 
‘And if she’d just make up her mind to learn what 
these mountain children can teach her, she’d take 
something back to Geneva when she returned. But 
she won’t.’ As she warmed up, Martine began 
speaking French too quickly for me to get every 
word, but this was the gist of it. ‘ It’s the way she 
feels about her father that’s her real trouble. I’ve 
met him. He’s a plumber in Lausanne. Just a 
nice man who works with his collar off and under¬ 
stands about hot-water pipes and cisterns. She hates 
him for not being cultured and distinguished, and 
she’s cut him out of her life. So now she’s looking 
for another father.* 
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She got up to put another Sidney Bechet record 
on and serve a customer. While she was away I 
looked through my fingers at the schoolmistress. 
She seemed absorbed in her scrap-book. 

‘Has she found herself a father yet?’ I asked, 
when Martine came back. 

‘She thinks so. At any rate, there’s a man of 
about her father’s age that she’s got a crush on. 
She’s met this man, or seen him, or something, and 
she says she knows he’s the type of man she s 
looking for.’ 

‘Lucky for him,’ I said. 

‘ Or is it,’ she said. ‘ He’s as old as her father — 
that’s all part of it, of course — and very cultured. 
He’s an author, like you.’ She laughed. There 
didn’t seem to be anything for me to do but 
laugh too. 

Then she told me who this man was, and of 
course I knew the name. A well-known French 
Swiss man of letters who wrote weekly pieces of 
critical chit-chat in the local rag. The school¬ 
mistress cut them out and pasted them in a book. 
That was the book she was looking at now. 

That seemed to be all about the schoolmistress, 
so we talked about something else. Now I look 
back on it, that was the night Martine told me the 
story about the fern. One villager had thrown a 
fern, in a pot, through another’s front window. 
There was a lot of guessing going on, but Martine - 
of course — knew why. It seems the fellow’s wife 
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used to put the fern in the window as a sign to 
the other man that her husband was out of the 
way. When he came back she took the fern out 
of the window. It had been going on for years. 
And then, suddenly, crash ! through the window. 
Martine told the story better than I can $ she made 
me laugh a lot, and then we played some more 
Sidney Bechet, and I went home without thinking 
of the schoolmistress. 

A few r nights later, however, Martine must have 
thought I would like to see for myself how things 
were with the schoolmistress, because she brought 
her quite firmly over to my table and introduced 
me. The schoolmistress didn’t want to talk to me 
— I wasn’t old enough to be her father, for one 
thing — but she could hardly get out of it. I 
began to try to make conversation. All I could 
think of was to try to get her to talk about her work. 
But it wasn t a success. I only knew one of her 
pupils to speak to, a boy called Jean-Jacques who 
lived next door to where I was staying. I used to 
see him walking purposefully about, generally by 
himself, as if intent on whatever he was doing and 
wdth nothing to spare for the outside world. It 
was partly the buttoned-up look that the peasants 
usually have, and partly a half-defiant, half-cowed 
look, as if he found life pretty harsh but wasn’t 
going to tell anybody about it. He never seemed 
to be with his parents 5 it was easy to see that 
there wasn’t much family life. 
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Anyway, this evening I made the mistake, for 
mistake it was, of mentioning Jean-Jacques to the 
schoolmistress. She stiffened her back immediately, 
and looked at me with quite a lot of hostility and 
suspicion in her glance, as if she suspected me of 
trying to put something over on her. 

‘A bad type,’ she said decisively. ‘He won’t 
come to any good. He is interested in nothing but 
being the centre of every disturbance in the class¬ 
room.’ 

Even I could see, from my slight acquaintance 
with the boy, that this was more likely to be the 
result of unhappiness than of wilful badness 5 it 
would be the typical way for such a boy to revenge 
himself on the world for making him suffer. I 
tried to offer this view to the schoolmistress, but 
she wouldn’t touch it. 

‘ If he is discontented,’ she said quite vehemently, 
‘that is all the more reason why he should occupy 
himself with his school work and try to better his 
life that way.’ 

‘He’s a peasant,’ I said. ‘However much he 
learns at school, the whole pressure of the life about 
him is always the other way — always telling him 
that the important things to know are the peasants’ 
things, how to look after the animals, to interpret 
the signs of the weather, that sort of thing. 

‘And why, in that case, should I waste my 
energies on him ?’ she said quite stiffly. ‘ If he is a 
peasant, let him wait quietly until the law allows 
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him to leave the school. Then both he and I will 
get some peace.’ 

I wondered whether she was just stupid or 
whether this surly thirteen-year-old had needled 
her so much that she simply wouldn’t see his situa¬ 
tion dispassionately. From where I stood it was 
much clearer. Of course he wasn’t going to sit in 
his place and just twiddle his thumbs until he was 
allowed to leave school. Either school was for him 
or it wasn’t, and if it wasn’t he was going to show 
his resentment and his half-envious hatred of book¬ 
learning by acting tough. But then, of course, I 
didn’t have to teach him anything, so I could afford 
to identify with him. I thought he was a bit like 
what I had been like at school. 

Even so, it all came much clearer a few nights 
later. I was going home, rather late ; it was a 
brilliantly moonlit night and I had been for a 
longish walk after leaving the cafd. The snow had 
still not come and everything was silvery-grey. It 

was cold, but not yet with the biting cold of the 
Alpine winter. 

I was approaching the Pension when I saw 
something flitting round the corner of a shed, away 
from me. I knew I had seen it, because I had 
drunk only a couple of beers and had been for a 
walk since. In any case, in Switzerland you don’t 
see things that aren’t there. There’s probably a 
law against it. 

I crossed the road to the shed. My footsteps 
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must have been audible a long way off, in that 
stillness, to say nothing of the metallic tap of my 
walking-stick on the road. If the thing I saw had 
been some sort of animal, it was having plenty of 
chance to run away. I even wondered, for a second, 
if I were walking into danger — if it would turn 
out to be something savage that would attack me. 
There were still bears in the Alps, weren’t there ? 
But bears don’t flit as this thing had flitted. 

When I got round that corner of the shed I 
found it was Jean-Jacques. He was standing with 
his back against the wooden wall and his head turned 
to one side, looking at me. He had bare feet and 
wore nothing except a grey flannel shirt. The 
moon was bright enough for me to see the look on 
his face, but I don’t want to write about it. 

I couldn’t speak — my French wouldn’t rise to 
this kind of thing. I grabbed his arm quickly, in 
case he should try to escape. I really thought of 
him, at that moment, as if he were some kind of 
wild animal. I had the same sense of rather 
desperate urgency that you have when a bird has 
got into the skylight and is fluttering and trying to 
break through the glass. You want to catch the 
bird, or head it off towards the open door, and it’s 
too stupid and hysterical to understand what you’re 
doing and only tries all the harder to break through 
the glass. In the end you catch the bird’s mood 
and get almost as flustered yourself. 

Luckily Jean-Jacques didn’t make any attempt 
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to break away from me. I kept hold of his arm 
and walked him across the road and into the Pension, 
both of us moving in absolute silence. My feet 
made a noise on the road, but his didn’t, of course. 
When we got in we found the landlord and his 
wife sitting in the bar with some friends, playing 
cards. When they saw Jean-Jacques they seemed 
to realize at once what had happened. The wife 
simply took hold of him, much as I had done, by 
the arm, and whisked him away upstairs. I sup¬ 
pose she put him to bed and saw to him generally • 
at any rate, he was gone before I got up in the 
morning. Before going to bed I stayed down in the 
bar for a few minutes and had a drink with the land¬ 
lord while he explained to me about Jean-Jacques. 
It wasn’t by any means the first time they had 
found him a bed. His father had a habit of coming 
home with a skinful and attacking him. There 
was no mother ; they had been divorced and she 
had subsequently gone mad and died in an asylum. 

The next night I saw the schoolmistress again. 
Instead of waiting for her to join me, and giving 
her the choice thereby of sitting alone if she pre¬ 
ferred it, I went over and sat at her table. 

‘About your pupil, Jean-Jacques,’ I said, straight 
away. ‘ Did you know about his background ?’ 

‘No mother, yes,’ she said, rather sullenly, as if 
resentful of my bringing up this kid again. She 
was sitting looking through her scrap-book of 
articles written by her father-figure. 
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‘ Did you know his father drank ? ’ I asked. 

She nodded, but kept her eyes on the scrap-book. 
It was open at a page that said something about 
Corneille. 

‘And that he’s apt to come back after the boy’s 
asleep and make him run for his life out of the 
house in his night-shirt ?’ 

The schoolmistress shut the book. ‘This is 
Switzerland, monsieur,’ she said. ‘It is a country of 
discipline. Barely a quarter of our soil is arable, the 
rest is rock and ice.’ 

‘And so ?’ I asked. 

‘And so in order to survive we have become a 
determined and disciplined race,’ she said. ‘We 
have the attitude that one’s personal difficulties 
can be surmounted if one has discipline.’ 

At that moment the door opened and Georges 
came in. He saw us sitting together and seized his 
chance. As the village Don Juan, he had naturally 
not been allowed to speak to the schoolmistress yet, 
but now she was with me it gave him a toe in the 
door, so to speak. He came over and shook my 
hand. 

‘That goes, John ?’ he asked. 

‘That goes, and you ?’ I said. 

‘Extra,’ he said. 

He sat down at our table and ordered three deci¬ 
litres. When Martine brought it she sat down too, 
perhaps with the idea of neutralizing the presence 
of Georges — diluting it, as it were, so that the 
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schoolmistress did not feel trapped by his presence 
at the same table. 

Looking back, I am not sure whether this move 
was the right one. It certainly had the effect of 
keeping the schoolmistress chained to the table ; 
she could hardly get up and move elsewhere with¬ 
out seeming unsociable vis-a-vis Martine and me. 
Glancing at Georges, I thought I saw a flicker of self- 
congratulation pass across his face, as if he were 
registering the fact that he had won the first point. 

The conversation languished. I was still think¬ 
ing about Jean-Jacques, and feeling rather angry 
with the schoolmistress for her attitude to him. If 
we had been alone I should have persisted with the 
subject 5 I wanted to ask her what precise kind of 
discipline she recommended for a boy of thirteen 
whose father woke him up at night and chased him 
out into the street. So we just sat there, like people 
under a spell ; no one uttered a word. The school¬ 
mistress, a diffident girl at the best of times, seemed 
not to know where to look ; Martine evidently 
thought she had done enough by merely sitting 
down with us, and was knitting as if she were alone : 

I could have started a general conversation, but I 
was still annoyed with the schoolmistress and was 
too sulky to want to talk. Only Georges was be¬ 
having as if nothing was wrong. He didn’t speak, 
either, but he sat there quite calmly, tasting his 
wine with slow enjoyment, and looking attentive 
as if he were listening to one of us talking very 
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interestingly and had no wish to interrupt. 

At last Martine, whose immobility could not 
conceal the fact that she was getting restive, rose 
and went across to the gramophone and put on one 
of her records of Sidney Bechet. I am sure she did 
it with the best of motives, merely to drown the 
awkward silence and bring the atmosphere back to 
normal, but looking back it strikes me again that she 
did just what Georges wanted, almost as if she were 
unconsciously collaborating with him. As soon as 
the first strains came out, and the rhythm was 
established, Georges started tapping his feet on the 
floor and glancing across at the schoolmistress. It 
was obvious that he was going to ask her for a 
dance. I watched breathlessly ; she clearly didn’t 
want to have anything to do with him, but I knew 
his story well enough to know that a lot of girls 
had started out not wanting to have anything to do 
with him and had found themselves, before long, 
unable to get enough of him. Some men have 
that kind of power over women, and Georges was 
one of them. I found it interesting to see the 
thing working out in front of my eyes, but I can’t 
say it brought me any nearer to being able to 
explain or analyse it. It isn’t anything they say, 
and it isn’t really anything particular that they do , 
either ; it must be some specialized form of the 
victory of mind over matter. Seeing Georges 
working on the schoolmistress was like watching a 
very good conjuring trick $ one minute she was 
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shaking her head and trying not to catch his eye, 
and the next minute she was up on her feet, his 
arm encircling her, and they were gliding about 
the floor. I don’t have to say that Georges was a 
good dancer, of course. He was a good everything-er 
that concerned women in any way. 

When the record finished he brought the school¬ 
mistress back to the table and parked her while he 
went off to select another one and start it up again. 
Somehow we had all four been hypnotized into 
accepting the situation ; we took it as a kind of 
immutable decree that Georges, having once started 
dancing with the schoolmistress, would go on all 
evening. Anyway, this first time I had a good look 
at her, while pretending to carry on a conversation 
with Martine. As soon as she got back to the table 
she shook a cigarette out of the packet and lit it, 
like someone who has just climbed, miraculously 
unhurt, out of the wreckage of an express train. 
Perhaps that was what it felt like. Her shoulders 
were heaving — really going up and down. A pale 
flush made her face look prettier than usual, and 
her lips were parted, probably because she was 
breathing too fast to be able to take in enough 
through her nostrils. 

Before she had got half-way through the 
cigarette, Georges had picked out half a dozen 
records and put them on the automatic changer. 
He wanted a bit of time to work in, without having 
to keep breaking off. As he walked towards her 
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his eyes met mine and he gave them a kind of dead 
flicker $ not a wink, in fact not anything that a 
third person could have identified as a signal. But 
I knew it was a signal. I had to duck my head 
quickly to avoid showing the grin that spread un¬ 
controllably over my face. Call me sordid if you 
like, but at that moment I was finding the situation 
rather funny. It made me want to write the word 
‘discipline’ on a piece of white cardboard and hold 
it up where the schoolmistress could see it as she 
pirouetted past me each time. 

I got Martine to fetch me another beer and 
drank it slowly enough to watch the next two or 
three moves in the game, but when it was finished 
I felt bored and decided I wanted to go for a walk. I 
struggled into my coat and went out and walked for 
over an hour. On the way back I passed the cafe. 
The curtains were not properly drawn over one of 
the windows, so I got a glimpse into the interior. 
Martine was sitting by herself in the corner, and 
the schoolmistress was dancing with Georges. I 
remember thinking how inept it is to say of men 
like Georges that they have ‘ a weakness for women ’. 
What they really have is a strength for them. But 
the situation didn’t really interest me and I more 
or less forgot it, especially as I left the village about 
a week later and went back to civilization. 

It was two years before I went back to the 
village. The first evening, I had a drink with my 
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landlord and asked him to give me all the local 
news since I had been there last. He thought 
carefully, swallowing his wine in tiny gulps, and 
gave me a complete rdsumd. He even circled 
round widely enough to include items of (to him) 
no interest, such as the fact that there was a new 
teacher at the village school. 

‘ The other one left, then ? ’ I asked carefully. 

He shot me a look. ‘She left, yes,’ he said. ‘It 
has been a good year for the brass band. They won 
four awards, two of them Cantonal. Three were 
medals and one was a silver cup.’ The buttoned- 
up look had come over his face. 

I was too tired to go out that night, but next 
morning I made tracks for Martine, to dig the 
story out of her. But she wouldn’t release it. She 
mainly just nodded and shook her head. The 
schoolmistress had left, it was a pity. The story 
was an unfortunate one. Georges was never good 
but he was usually more careful. Had I heard 
what a good year it had been for the brass band ? 

‘They won two Cantonal awards,’ I said crossly. 
‘ Did she have a baby, or what ? ’ 

It was no use. Martine didn’t want to tell me, 
and if I nagged I might get on the wrong side of 
her and then I should never hear any village gossip. 
I daren’t risk it. 

That afternoon, about five, I went out for a 
late cup of tea. I was walking up the village street 
when someone overtook me and fell into step 
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beside me. I turned to look at him, but it took me 
several seconds to realize that it was Jean-Jacques. 
He had his skis over his shoulder. 

‘ You’ve grown,’ I said. 

Two years,* he said. ‘That goes, monsieur ?’ 
‘That goes,’ I said. 


We walked along the street. Jean-Jacques was 
now as tall as I was, and much broader. Already 
you could see he was a peasant. And those extra 
inches upwards and outwards seemed to have given 
him a new slant on life. He seemed easier, and he 
walked along as if he might consider paying atten¬ 
tion to what went on around him. He wasn’t 
burrowing down into himself all the time. 

There was no need, I reflected, to look for 
deeply hidden reasons for this change. It was 
simply that he was no longer afraid of his father. 
Already it would be a pretty tough job to knock 
him about, and no doubt it would be a tougher one 
with every day that came. Probably they had 
already reached the stage where his father, no 
matter how drunk, left him alone. 


Jean-Jacques wasn’t any more talkative than 
when I had first known him, but in the course of our 
wa k ^rough the village he managed to convey that 

the light lasted, and that the snow was too hard for 
good ski-ing. It had been better in the New Year 
I should have been there in the New Year, when 
the snow was really something. Also that he would 
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be leaving school that summer, and starting to work. 

I’m not very observant, but it suddenly struck 
me that he was walking at my side further than he 
need have done. He was taking the long way 
round to the ski-lift, evidently for the sake of keep¬ 
ing me company for a few minutes more. I could 
not decide whether this was some obscure residue of 
gratitude for the night I had gone round the shed 
and fetched him and taken him into the Pension, 
or whether he liked me for some other reason. It 
didn’t seem worth bothering to decide. 

I noticed something else as well. Although he 
had his skis and sticks to carry, walking at my pace 
meant that he had to slow down, not speed up. He 
had shortened his stride and was walking beside me 
as one might walk beside an infirm person, bending 
solicitously towards me. Though in fact I was only 
twice his age, from the protective way he accom¬ 
panied me I might have been his old father. I 
looked at his broad shoulder with the skis balanced 
lightly across it, and I thought of his father and the 
schoolmistress’s father and the schoolmistress and 
Georges and Martine and Sidney Bechet and all the 
things I had seen and known about in my life. It 
was the first time I had ever felt old. 
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